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PREFACE 


This book was first planned in 1905, while Lord Curzon was 
still Viceroy of India. My original purpose, now much 
expanded, was to write an account of some of the more per- 
manent and endunng features of his Administration, which 
seemed hkely to become obscured in the public mmd through 
special causes I was unable until last year to begm the 
task I had set m3nself, and even then was almost immediately 
stopped by more imperative duties. This summer it became 
evident that I must choose between rapid completion and 
indefinite postponement. The choice was not difficult, for 
the materials were collected, I knew my subject, and my 
views were already formed, although m some respects they 
have undergone revision. I decided to undertake the work 
at once, though time was pressing , I was about to journey 
forth again ; and even as these words are bemg prmted I 
shall be pursumg once more the familiar pathway to the 
East 

It is necessary to say that Lord Curzon is m no sense 
responsible for this book He did not suggest it, nor has 
he seen a line of it It is m no respect a leflection of his 
opmions, and he has neither authonsed nor mspired a single 
statement that it contains. Probably there are portions of 
it with which he will disagree I have had no access to any 
pnvate documents oi correspondence. For any maccuracies 
I am alone to blame 
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If the narrative reveals a certain intimacy -with events, 
the explanation is simple. I was in India during the whole 
of Lord Cmy.on’s Viceioyalty. I saw him land, and saw him 
depart During the greater pait of the time I was Editor of 
J'hc Turns of India, and the Editor of an Indian newspaper 
has unusual opportunities foi acquiring knowledge I had 
many sources of information, generally unsohcited I have 
visited many of the places mentioned, and have some 
acquaintance with other Asiatic countries I knew per- 
sonally most of those who figure in these pages, both 
Enghshmen and Indians, and some of them are my friends 
Such knowledge of India as I possess did not begin with 
Lord Curzon’s arrival, nor has it ended with his departure 
I may add that I never met Lord Curzon, save once for a 
few minutes at the Delhi Durbar, until long after he had 
left India, nor did I ever have any communication ^vlth him, 
directly or indirectly, upon public affairs during his Vice- 
royalty. The contrary has sometimes been alleged, but the 
suggestion is unfounded 

I have noticed that in books of this descnption, dealmg 
for the most part with contemporary politics, it is customary 
for the blushing author to appear for a moment upon the 
threshold, m order to avow that he has no intention of 
anticipating the verdict of history. I shall make no such 
superfluous declaration This is simply a descnption of 
certain phases of British rule m India as I saw them ; my 
views are based upon actual experience, and what history 
may say is no concern of mine. I have tried to wnte 
neither history nor biography, but rather the sketch of a 
penod in which Lord Curzon was the central figure. In so 
far as the book partakes of the chaiacter of biography, I 
claim exemption from the admonition that it is inadvisable 
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to write a biography of a man still hvmg. The Viceroyalty 
of India IS an episode in a statesman’s hfe which has no 
direct relation to the rest of his career It may colour or 
sadden the whole of his remaining years, but as a piece of 
work it IS finished for ever when he rehnquishes office 
The guns have hardly roared forth their final salute when 
the sculptor is busy upon the memorial statue. The 
verdict may be written, for India will see him no more. 
In such cases there are stiU reticences to be observed, 
and I trust I have not been unmindful of them ; but 
there can be no impropriety m examimng the achieve- 
ments of a Viceroy of India six years after his Viceregal 
existence has ceased. 

I have endeavoured to be impartial, and know I have 
been sincere I have not the shghtest personal mterest to 
serve. I occupied at the time, and still occupy, the position 
of a detached spectator. I beheve the period I have 
described to have been a memorable epoch m the Bntish 
control of India, and see no reason why it should be left to 
some one fifty years hence to say so We are nowadays all 
so anxious to be thought “judicial” that we fear to praise 
great deeds worthily done before our eyes. Moreover, 
Bntish rule m India may be subjected to severe tests long 
before fifty years are over, and my ultimate object has been 
to interest English and American readers m some of the 
Indian problems of to-day. 

I am advised to explain, with reference to an expression 
I have frequently used, that the Government of India are 
wont to announce their decisions to the public, and some- 
times to expound their pohcy, m the form of “ Resolutions.” 
I have occasionally made use of brief passages from articles 
which I have contnbuted to various newspapers and reviews, 
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A GENERAL SURVEY 

I INDIA IN THE NINETIES 

In the closing years of the nineteenth century, vast changes 
were slowly hegmnmg to manifest themselves in the Indian 
Empire They were so imperceptible m growth that their 
full sigmficance was only very gradually perceived Save for 
the expansion of its trade and revenue, the development of 
its mternal commumcations, the leisurely spread of education, 
and the occasional alteiation of methods of administration, 
the condition of India did not, m the early mneties, seem 
to have undergone any marked modification Withm its 
frontiers there had been a prolonged period of unbroken 
peace The Indian peoples were apparently more docile 
than ever, and they were certainly outwardly tranquil The 
annual gathermgs of the National Congress furmshed a vent 
for the expression of eloquent aspirations on the part of a few 
ardent pohticians, of whom not much was heard for the rest 
of the year. Durmg the ^frceroyalty of Lord Lansdowne, 
and m the earher years of Lord Elgm’s rule, the pohtical 
atmospheie of India was on the whole essentially cahn Few 
foresaw that the tune was approachmg when the entire 
country would be distuibed by strife and unrest Still less 
was it reahsed that at no distant date the vahdity of British 
rule would he duectly challenged by a luolent, if rmnute, 
section of the population 

When Lord Elgm landed m India m 1894, there seemed 
no visible reason why the comfortable system of control then 
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in vogue should not contmue upon the same hues for a 
period measured by decades. The placid confidence every- 
where entertamed was reflected m the work of the executive. 
It was efficient, as it has always been, and it was performed 
with that labonous devotion which has generally distmgmshed 
the servants of the Crown m India ; but it had become 
stereotyped, and it followed the appomted ways without 
much deviation or experiment. In the domain of civil and of 
mihtary administration alike, there was a disposition to be 
content with existing conditions and methods, which 
rendered officers msusceptible to change, and somewhat 
mtolerant of cnticism. The favourite and consolmg reflection 
was that as the country remamed qmet and satisfied, it might 
reasonably he concluded that the machmery of control was 
m no need of exammation or improvement. 

It would be easy, of course, to advance proofs m rebuttal 
of these broad generalisations Lord Lytton’s Vemacular 
Press Act of 1878, which had a brief existence of four years, 
was an mdicabon that even m an era of notable tranquilhty 
sedition m the native Press was neither unknown nor un- 
regarded In 1879 there occurred near Poona a httle revolt 
of Ramosis, or watchmen, who once formed a part of the 
Mahratta Army. The Age of Consent to Marriage Act, 
though passed m response to the appeals of many influential 
Indians, produced m 1891 an amount of disqmetude which 
was secretly regarded by the authorities with considerable 
alarm In the sphere of pohtical reform, the Act of 1892, 
which enlarged the Legislative Councils and mcreased the 
representation of Indians, marked an important response to 
the claim of the Congress for a larger voice m Indian legis- 
lation. But these, and many other mcidental facts which 
might be quoted, do not materially disturb the contention 
that for forty years India had been comparatively qmescent 

Yet throughout this penod, and beneath ihe unruffled 
surface, new currents of thought were formmg, and were 
steadily gainmg momentum. The mfluence of Western 
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education and of Western ideals was creating a fresh spint 
of inquiry. Intellectual Indians became no longer wiUing 
to accept the solid fact of British control without question 
and without criticism It is no answer to say, as M Chailley 
has done, that the portion of the population which demands 
very large concessions is even now only two per cent, of the 
country generally. Great changes have almost mvanably 
origmated from such small begmnmgs "When Mahomed 
rode forth to Medina he was accompanied only by his faithful 
disciple, Abu Bekr The Japanese Revolution was really 
the work of a handful of men There is reason to beheve, 
moreover, that durmg tins period m India the old mstmctive 
habit of bhnd unquestioning obedience to the ruhng authority 
was gradually dimimslimg among the masses of the people, 
and even m the ranks of the Native Aimy. A contributory 
influence was that m the lattei half of the mneteenth century 
India finally emerged from a partial isolation which had 
endured for centuries The enciichng sea, and the mighty 
barrier of the Himalayas, no longei served to shield her from 
the world without They had never really kept her mviolate, 
for Indian history is one long lecital of mvasions, but the 
quickemng of marme commumcations, and the mcreasmg 
activity of European Powers m Asia, made India more than 
ever a promment factor m mtemational pohtics A further 
cause of change was the growmg attention paid by the Biitish 
Parhament to Indian afiairs With the rise of the Impenal 
spirit m England, Parhamentary intervention ceased to be 
spasmodic and fitful Interest m the welfare of India became 
constant, eveiy admmistrative act of the Government of 
India was hable to be discussed or questioned m the House 
of Commons, and professional sympatlusers with Indian 
aspirations began to exercise an influence m marked dispro- 
portion to their actual numbers 

The effect of these changes fiist began to be seen durmg 
Lord Elgin’s Viceroyalty, which by no means fulfilled its 
early promise of placidity. While Lord Elgm was m Indis- 
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he had to confront severe visitations of famine and plague, 
and to conduct two frontier wars. The delimitation of the 
Afghan frontier had made it necessary to establish a Political 
Agency in Chitral, and in 1895 a local rising was followed by 
the beleagucimcnt of the Prilish Agent in the Cliitral fort 
He had to be icscucd by a strong expedition, and when Lord 
Elgm left India the practical questions raised by the decision 
m favour of the continued occupation of Chitral were still 
undecided. In 1897 the Waziris lose, and the Tochi Valley 
was occupied by a British force Tlicn followed the attack 
of the Swat tnbes upon the MaUkand, the raid of the 
Mohmands upon \dllages near Peshawar, and the seizuie of 
the Khyber Pass by the Afndis. In a few days the North- 
AVest Frontier was aflame from the Tochi to Buner, and it 
took 60,000 troops and a six months campaign to evtmguish 
the conflagration. These events were not -without then- 
reflex influence upon the internal condition of India, for a 
frontier war invariably produces excitement in the city 
bazaars imtil the success of Bntish arms is assured They 
further brought forv^^ard the whole question of the future of 
Bntish policy upon the frontier, which was left to Lord 
Elgm’s successor to determine. 

The country had comcident troubles of the severest land 
■withm its borders It had entered upon that cycle of lean 
years which periodically recurs m India. The monsoon 
rams, upon which the fate of the people hangs, were deficient 
m 1895, and there was consequent pnvation and scarcity m 
many distncts, amountmg early m 1896 to famine -withm a 
hmited area. The almost complete failure of the monsoon of 
1896 plunged the heart of India mto the most mtense and 
severe fa min e ever then kno-wn under British rule By the 
sprmg of 1897, over four milhon people were recei-vmg rehef, 
and the mortahty was extremely hea-vy The resultant 
distress was so -uadespiead that the country had not really 
recovered when Lord Elgm departed. The year 1896 was 
of evil omen for India m another respect. Durmg the early 
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autumn, the presence of buhomc plague was detected m the 
slums of the city of Bombay. By the end of the year it had 
defimtely assumed epidemic form, and had been carried into 
the mterior of the western Presidency. At the close of 1898, 
the recorded number of deaths from plague m India had 
reached a total of 173,000, winch was probably considerably 
below the real mortahty There had been sporadic outbreaks 
m Bengal, the Umted Provmces, Madras, and elsewhere ; very 
serious epidemics had occurred m the states of Mysore and 
Hyderabad ; and the disease had made that first appearance 
in the Punjab which was afterwards to have such terrible 
consequences. 

Discontent in an Oriental population is not necessarily 
produced by privation and pestilence Witness Eg 5 q)t, 
where the very growth of prosperity has mduced the people 
to kick as they waxed fat. Yet it has been generally found 
in India that great visitations of misfortune have not un- 
naturally produced among the ignorant masses a ferment of 
unrest, of which subtle agitators have been qmck to take 
advantage So it was when famme and plague began to 
decimate the people upon this occasion Sedition grew nfe 
among the baser vernacular journals The preventive 
measures against plague instituted by the Bombay Govern- 
ment were deeply resented m Westen India Poona, always 
a place of turbulent inchnations, simmered with angry 
disapproval of the peremptory house-to-house search for 
concealed sufferers from plague On the mght of the cele- 
bration of Queen Victoria’s Diamond Jubilee, the Assistant 
Collector of Poona, ]\Ir Rand, was shot, together with a 
compamon, Lieutenant Ayerst. The murderer, one 
Damodher Chapekar, was subsequently executed At the 
time the murders were popularly ascribed to bhnd vengeance 
for the plague pohcy of the authorities , but it was suspected 
then, and is certam now, that they marked the mception of 
that conspiracy for the overthrow of British rule m India 
which has smce been brought to hght 
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The deportation of the Natu brothers, prominent sirdars 
of the Deccan, and the first trial and sentence of Mr Bal 
, Gangadhar Tilak on a charge of mcitmg to disaffection in 
his newspaper, the Kesan, were other episodes which 
immediately followed. In 1898 the section of the Penal 
Code relatmg to seditious wntmg m the Press was amended, 
and the provisions of the law were otherwise amphfied , hut 
the new laws did httle to check the growth of sedition, 
because they were larely put mto operation It has been a 
pecuhanty of successive Governments of India m recent 
years that they have repeatedly armed themselves with 
powers which they have been reluctant to use They seem 
to have thought that the mere passmg of an Act, without 
attemptmg to utilise its provisions, was sufficient to prevent 
seditious crime Meanwhile the tone of the vernacular 
Press steadily grew more violent, though its excesses were 
mild compared to the mflammatoiy heights afterwards 
attamed There can be no doubt that the passages for 
which Mr Tilak was first imprisoned were comparatively so 
mnCcuous that no jury would now convict him for them. 

J It wdl be gathered that the task which lay before Lord 
Elgm’s successor was no hght one He had to settle the 
future control of the North-West Frontier, where the echoes 
of conflict had hardly died away He had to decide what 
was to be done with Chitral He had to supervise the 
measures for checking the spread of the plague, a disease 
which baffled medical science, while the rooted opposition 
of the people to mterference with their daily habits rendered 
effective preventive measures almost impossible He had 
to take over the admmistration of a country still suffermg 
from the ravages of famine, though abundant harvests and 
an mcreasmg revenue had shown its wonderful recuperative 
power. He had to mamtam a silent vigilance towards 
those concerted efforts to sap the strength of British rule in 
India, the true sigmficance of which was}[still only just 
beginning to be perceived Above aU, he had to undertake 
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the supremely important task of overhaulmg the adminis- 
trative maclunery of the Indian Empire. There was urgent 
need to bring prescriptive methods into closer relation with 
the changing requirements of the time. With India awake 
and interrogative, the process of admimstrative improvement 
could no longer he delayed. 

II LORD CURZON’S PERIOD OF PREPARATION 

The appomtment of ]\Ir. George Nathamel Curzon to 
be the next Viceroy and Governor-General of India was 
announced on August 11, 1898, although he did not land 
at Bombay until December 30. In the meantime, though 
already heir to the barony of Scarsdale, he had been created 
Baron Curzon of Kedleston, in the peerage of Ireland. 
Lord Curzon was m his thiity-mnth year, and was the 
youngest Viceroy who had ever been appomted, with the 
smgle exception of Lord Dalhousie, who became Viceroy at 
thirty-six. It was a significant fact that he was, further, the 
only Viceroy of India, save Lord Lawrence, who possessed 
any personal knowledge of the country before his appomt- 
ment He did not, like one of Ins predecessors, arrive with 
no other preparation for his vast task than a hasty perusal of 
Hunter’s “ Brief History of the Indian Peoples ” For many 
years the dream of lus life had been to govern India. A 
perfectly true story is told of his first visit to Calcutta, m 
December 1887, when he was still a young member of 
Parhament, very httle known outside the circle of his Eton 
and Oxford friends. He stayed m the then not too luximous 
quarters of the Great Eastern Hotel, opposite Government 
House. By a prophetic comcidence, the residence of the 
Viceroy m Calcutta was copied, with certam additions, from 
his father’s ancestral mansion, Kedleston Hall, m Derbyshire 
One day he lunched at Government House with Lord 
Dufferm. Afterwards, as he was walki n g back to his hotel, 
he halted outside the great gates, looked back at the stately 
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building so reminiscent of the scenes of his boyhood, and 
said: “The next time I enter those gates it shall be as 
Viceroy ” Lord Curzon has rarely made a determmation 
which has not been fulfilled Exactly eleven years later 
his aspiration was accomphshed He had always told his 
'faends.that he would be Viceroy if he could be appomted 
before he was forty He assumed ofiSce on January 6, 
1899, five days before his fortieth birthday : and when he 
then gazed upon India it was, like Childe Roland, with the 
consciousness of “ a life spent tra inin g for the sight ” 

Lord Curzon’s mtense preoccupation m questions affectmg 
the welfare of India and its peoples, and his exalted con- 
ception of the functions and responsibihties of a Viceroy, 
are the real clues to many aspects of his admmistration, 
the nature of which are still misunderstood From his earhest 
youth the thought of India “ haunted him like a passion ” 
He has himself said that whde he was at Eton a sense of the 
overwhelming importance of India first dawned upon his 
mind, as he hstened to Sir James FitzJames Stephen teUmg 
the Literary Society that there was m the Asian contment 
“ an empire more populous, more beneficent, and more 
amazing than that of Rome ” Ever smce that day he has 
remamed under the spell of that glamour of the East which 
draws all men onward , and he has never ceased, and never 
will cease, to be absorbed by its engrossmg and ennobhng 
problems At the dinner given him by Old Etomans upon 
his appomtment he told his hosts that he had gladly accepted 
office because he loved India, “ its people, its history, its 
government, the absorbmg mysteries of its civihsation and 
its hfe.” From his schooldays, he said, “the fascmation 
and, if I may say so, the sacredness of India have grown 
upon me, until I have come to think that it is the highest 
honour that can be placed upon any subject of the Queen 
that m any capacity, high or low, he should devote such 
energies as he may possess to its service ” He did not, 
however, make the mistake of supposmg that he went forth 
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to his task Avith little to learn None knew better that, m 
his o\ra woids, “the East is a University in which the^ 
scholar never takes a degree.” 

But Lord Curzon’s interest in the East did not stop short 
upon the confines of India When he was appointed Viceroy, 
he had seen more of Asia, and studied more closely [its 
history and its existing conditions, than most men hving. 
The common and confessed weakness of the majority of 
Europeans in the East is that their horizons are limited, 
generally, it must be added, from sheer necessity This fact 
is especiall)'- true of China, where most Europeans know 
little, and care less, about India or Persia The same charge 
applies in a somewhat lesser degree to Anglo-Indians , and 
it IS even noticeable m India how special knowledge of one 
promice usually colours quite unduly the Anglo-Indian 
conception of India as a whole The problems of the oldest 
of continents are infinitely varied, but the broad prmciples 
which underlie them arc every^vhere very much the same 
They should not be, and cannot be, wholly severed and con- 
sidered apart The outward tide of European dommation, 
though now receding, has in all parts of Asia had similar 
characteristics The impact of Western civilisation has m 
all Asiatic countries produced the same essential results 
Fully to undeistand and appreciate the great world-move- 
ments now at work m Asia requires knowledge of more than 
one Asiatic race The physical barriers which divide India 
from Chma may impress the imagmation, but they do not 
alter the fact that the issues now confrontmg the West are 
elementally the same m the valleys of the Ganges and the 
Yang-tse 

Lord Curzon, when first he entered public life, was 
amply conscious that though India was “ the pohtical pillar 
of the Asiatic contment,” the diversified problems of Asia 
were mdissolubly connected He set himself the huge 
undertaking of wsitmg m turn every Asiatic country, and of 
writing books about them He took as his exemplar the 
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late Sir Henry Rawimson, the decipherer of the cuneiform 
inscriptions upon the great rock of Behistun m Persia, who m 
later years he spoke of as one who was “great as an explorer, 
great as a scholar, great as a writer, and great as a man of 
affairs, and who left an mdehble mark upon the relations of 
Great Britain with the Asiatic contment.” His special 
object, he told the Central Asian Society m 1908 in a remi- 
niscent mood, was to determme the part that the Asiatic 
countnes and peoples play m the pohtical system of Asia, 
and “ to endeavour to make some forecast of the part that is 
capable of bemg played m the future by them ” He duly 
completed his travels, hut only a portion of the projected 
books ever saw the hght The Fates willed otherwise It 
is worth notmg that he never intended to vuite a hook upon 
India He meant that book to be mscnbed by others upon 
the pages of Indian history 

He first set foot m Asia during a journey round the 
world undertaken m 1887-88 After travelling through 
Canada and the Umted States with Dr. Welldon as far as 
the Yosemite Valley, he went on alone to Japan, and from 
Yokohama visited the prmcipal Japanese cities He then 
made his way by the Chma coast to Ceylon, landmg m 
India at Tuticorm m November 1887. His wandenngs m 
India upon this occasion lasted between four and five 
months, and ranged from Madura to Darjeehng, and from 
Calcutta to the KJiyber , and they mcluded such places as 
Mooltan and Shikarpur, outside the usual route of travellers 

In the month of August 1888 he started from London 
again, and accompamed a party of travellers which journeyed 
over the Transcaspian Railway (then newly completed to 
Samarkand), m response to a cordial mvitation from the 
Russian Government From Samarkand he proceeded by 
road to Tashkent m that exceedmgly uncomfortable vehicle, 
a tarantass The distance was 190 miles each way, and it took 
him thirty hours on the outward journey, and thirty-six hours 
on the return The fruits of this expedition were recorded m 
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the following year in “Russia m Central Asia in 1889,” his 
first important book. 

The Central Asian journey lasted until November, but 
m August 1889 Lord Curzon set out once more, this time 
upon the best-kno^vn and m some respects the most laborious 
of his enteipnses of travel Traversing part of the Trans- 
caspian Railway, he entered Persia from Askabad, and in 
the ensuing six months visited most of the accessible parts 
of the country except the Bakhtiari region He was the 
most mdefatigable of travellers, the most indomitable of 
sightseers. When on the road he would iide seventy or 
eighty miles m a day, often cookmg Ins own food, and 
sleepmg at the roughest caravanserais. He explored 
Teheran and Ispahan with toilsome care, and his examina- 
tion of the rums of Persepohs was performed with the 
minute enthusiasm of the tiamed archasologist He even 
found time to cross into Asiatic Tmkey and visit Baghdad, 
and the sacred city of Kerbela, he ascended the Karun 
River, then coming into prommence as a trade route , and 
he inspected the ports of the Persian Gulf, with which his 
name was afterwards to be mtimately associated. He finally 
reached India m February 1890, and sailed to England from 
Bombay. The monumental work upon Persia, which 
described these travels, was the outcome. It mvolved an 
mfimte amount of research, and was the product of three 
years’ mcessant toil Loid Curzon had in the meantime 
become Under-Secretary of State for India m 1891, but all 
his spare time was devoted to the book upon which his 
hterary reputation stdl chiefly rests The volumes had an 
mstant success, and are now almost unprocurable The 
book will never be rewritten, though matenals for revision 
weie collected , but though the rapid changes m Persia have 
rendeied it m some respects obsolete, it stiU remams a 
' masterly presentment of the condition of Persia at the tune 
it was compiled 

In the summer of 1892 the Peisian book was completed, 
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and the success of Mi Gladstone at the polls had deprived 
Lord Curzon of office He fared forth again to the Far 
East by w^iy of Canada, and visited m turn Japan, Korea, 
and China In Korea he rode, by a circuitous route then 
almost unknown to Europeans, from Gensan through the 
Diamond Mountains to Seoul Then he went to Indo- 
Clima, and travelled to Tongking, Annam, Cochin-China, 
Cambodia, and Siam. He journeyed overland from Hanoi, 
m Tongkmg, to Northern Annam, and wlule in Siam he 
spent some days at Angkor- Wat, on the shores of the Great 
Lake, where he examined the rums of the vast and stately 
temple with the meticulous care he had taken at Persepohs 

It had been Lord Curzon’s mtention to puhhsh two 
volumes upon this journey. They were not to be books 
of travel, so much as attempts “ to examine, m a compara- 
tive hght, the pohtical, social, and economic conditions of 
the kmgdoms and principalities of the Far East.” He had 
begun to realise, as he peered deeper into the mystery of 
Asia, that “ the true fulcrum of Asiatic dominion ” lay 
mcreasmgly m the Empire of Hmdustan , ^ and it was to 
emphasise that vital prmciple that his efforts were hence- 
forth devoted He saw, he said, that “the secret of the 
mastery of the world is, if only they knew it, m the posses- 
sion of the British people ” 

The first part of this section of his scheme of book- 
makmg, that deahng with Japan, Korea, and China, was 
pubhshed m 1894, under the title of “Problems of the Far 
East ” The book accurately defined the growth of the 
power of Japan, and presaged the fate of Korea , but it may 
he said m passmg that it did not handle m entirely con- 
vincmg fashion the problem of the destmy of Chma It 
imphed a possible extension of European dormnation m 
Chma which must now be recognised as untenable, and 
while it expounded with force the fact that Chma is now 
essentially unaggressive, it failed to lay sufficient stress on 
the far more important point that the real Yellow Penl is 
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industrial The second part of the project, dealing with 
Indo- China, w'^as partly written, but never published A 
few fragments he embedded m the files of the Times. 

In August 1894, Lord Curzon turned his face yet once 
more towards the mormng hght of the East. Landing m 
Bombay m that month, he paid flying visits to Simla and 
Rawal Pmdi, and then marched northwards through Kashmir 
to the high Pamirs, to which, by the way, he demes the 
title of the “ Roof of the World ” Though his mam object 
was pohtical study, he had also m view sport and explora- 
tion He shot Ovis Poh^ and he settled the then unsolved 
problem of the source of the Oxus, which he proved to rise 
m a huge glacier at the eastern end of the Wakhan Pamir. 
Never before had a British politician of the front rank 
figured as an explorer, and the Gold Medal of the Royal 
Geographical Society, w^hich was afterwards awarded to 
Loid Curzon for his achievement, is more prized than most 
of his honours He losited the tmy mountam states of 
Hunza and Nagar, and on his way back went to Chitral, 
thus acquirmg on the spot a fund of information which 
proved of the utmost value when Chitral shortly affcei wards 
became a subject of controversy m Parhament He learned 
by actual contact the beaiings of a comphcated frontier 
problem which it fell to his lot ultimately to settle when he 
became Viceroy 

By November he was back m India, and on his way 
to Kabul m response to an mvitation from the late Amir 
Abdur Rahman He stayed a fortmght at the Afghan 
capital, and had repeated and piolonged mterviews with the 
Amir. In his memoirs, Abdur Rahman has stated that 
he discussed with Lord Curzon all the important affairs of 
his Government, and especially the questions of the frontier 
and of his successor Lord Cmzon also made the mtimate 
acquamtance of Habibullah, the present Amir, and of his 
brother, NasniUah Khan Afterwards he lode nearly 400 
miles through Afghanistan, from Kabul to Kandahar, by 
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the route which Lord Roberts made famous, and thence 
to the British frontier outpost m Baluchistan. In those 
days he sometimes travelled hke a whirlwind He rode 
from Kabul to Kandahar m eleven days , and between the 
Pamirs and Afghanistan he covered nearly 1800 imles on 
horseback and on foot, over some of the most difficult 
country m the world. He had, however, the advantage of 
special arrangements everywhere 

By his mvestigations in Afghanistan Lord Curzon gained 
an mvaluable insight mto A%han character and Afghan 
conditions, failure to understand which has m the past more 
than once led to results disastrous to British prestige But 
the information he acquired was, from reasons of State, 
never imparted to the pubhc He had projected three books 
upon the regions which he traversed m part during the six 
months from August 1894 to January 1895 Two were to 
he upon the Indian frontier, and the third upon Afghamstan. 
The first of the frontier books, dealmg with the section of 
the frontier from Hunza on the north-east to the Du-Chitral 
road on the south-west, was written, sold to a pubhsher, 
illustrated, and actually prmted, when Lord Curzon was 
suddenly appomted Viceroy of India Lord Salisbury said 
that no Viceroy ought to write a book, a dictum which 
might also be apphed to British generals and admuals on 
the active list The book was therefore suppressed for the 
period of Lord Curzon’s Viceroyalty , it has never smce been 
issued, and it is now to some extent out of date 

The second volume, which was to have dealt with the 
southern section of the Indian frontier, was never written. In 
any case it would probably have mvolved a separate journey 
The third book was to have dealt with Afghanistan upon 
the same elaborate and comprehensive scale as the Persian 
volume. All the materials were collected, but the work has 
never been commenced. Lord Curzon has, however, hmted 
m a pubhc speech that he stiU hopes to find sufficient leisure 
to write “ a sustamed, succmct, and scientific history ” of 
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Afghanistan and its relations with Great Britain. IMean- 
while, the only published lecords of his expeditions during 
1894-95 are his scholaily monograph on “ The Pamirs and 
the Source of the Oxus,” which is purely geographical , and 
the paper on ‘'A Recent Journey in Afghamstan,” read 
before the Royal Institution m May 1895, which is more 
mtimate but necessarily brief 

The iide thiough the wilds of Afghanistan was the last 
of Lord Curzon’s journeys m Asia m his private capacity 
Soon aftei his return he crossed the Atlantic and married 
at "^Vaslungton on April 22, 1895, Miss JNIary Victoria 
Leiter, the lady who "was thenceforth for eleven years his 
devoted helper President Cleveland and ]\Ir Theodore 
Roosevelt were piesent at the ceremony The defeat of 
Lord Rosebery’s Admmistiation on a motion by Mr St. 
John Brodrick conceimng the inadequate supply of cordite 
ammunition brought Lord Salisbury once more mto power 
in June. Lord Curzon became Under-Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs, and in the next three 5'^ears consolidated the brilhant 
Parhamentar}'’ reputation he had aheady gamed It was 
said of him that at that peuod he was easily the most con- 
siderable man m the House of Commons next to Mi Balfour 
Ciicumstances favoured him He had to lead m Foreign 
Affairs in the Lower House duimg a period of exceptional 
unrest m mternational politics Those years witnessed 
President Cleveland’s mmatoiy Message on Venezuela, the 
Armenian massacres m Asia IMmor, the war between Turkey 
and Gieece, the reappearance of the Cretan question, the 
Spanish- American war, the German seizuie of Kiao-chau, 
the Russian lease of Port Arthur, the Anglo-French Con- 
vention copcermng West Africa, and the reversal of the 
decision of the Rosebery Cabinet to withdraw from Chitral 
Not only was Lord Cui’zon powerful and combative m 
debate, but he seemed to take a positive dehght m parrying 
at question time those mquisitive mterrogations which 
cause some ISImisters to lose then tempeis His future m 
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Parliament was so assured that the announcement m 1899 
of his acceptanee of the '\''icei 03 \ally of India was at first 
received with some ineicduhty. Those who knew him best, 
however, never doubted it The opportunity of v hicli he had 
long dreamed in secret had come at last. The appointment 
was received by the public, and by the home and the Indian 
Press alike, v-nth a cordiality m %\hich there was scarcely a 
jarrmg note Rarely has a V'iccro 3 '-elcct set sail for India 
amid such a profusion of good wishes, or follow ed by such 
a general expectation of success 

III LORD CURZON’S WORK IN INDIA 

Lord Curzon, as has been shown, embarked with an 
equipment for his task such as few Ahcero 3 "S have possessed 
He had spent nearly tvvo years at the India Office and three 
3 ^ears at the Foreign Office. He had visited India four 
tunes, and had travelled widely withm its borders He 
knew at first hand the North-'l^^est Frontier, always an 
object of deep anxiety. He had a close personal acquaint- 
ance with the other coimtries of Asia, and had studied and 
pondered the problems they presented. He had met a 
smgular variety of Asiatic rulers, mcludmg such diverse 
potentates as the Shah of Persia, the Amir of Afghamstan, 
the Kmg of Korea, the Kmg of Siam (with whom he 
frequently corresponded), the Emperor of Annam, and the 
Kmg of Cambodia, Among admmistrators of lesser rank 
may be mentioned Li Hung Chang, with whom he was upon 
terms of considerable mtimacy This prehnunary experi- 
ence of mtercouise with Asiatics of exalted position was 
of great value m his new office, which brought him mto 
constant contact with the prmces and chiefs of India To 
mamtam cordial relations with the rulmg prmces, to gam 
their confidence, and to enjoy their esteem, is perhaps the 
most difficult and dehcate of the duties of a Viceroy. That 
Lord Curzon, like nearly all his predecessors, could not 
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speak any Indian language, was no real disadvantage 
Nowadays some of the most prominent of the younger 
piinces speak excellent Enghsh. With those who know no 
tongue but their own, it is better to converse through an 
interpreter than to stumble along in halting Hindustam 
Lord Cui-zon on one occasion even expressed the opmion 
that in prolonged mterviews with an Oriental potentate, he 
regarded it as “of great service not to be too closely 
ac(j^uamted with the language of the country The use of 
a competent and faithful mterpreter, he said, prevented 
betrayal mto blunders, and gave opportumty for reflection 
and the consideration of rephes 

Some critics, whose views are at least entitled to respect, 
have argued that the long hst of Loid Curzon s special quah- 
fications constituted an excellent reason for not appomtmg 
him Reduced to a simple formula, their contention is that 
the less a Viceroy-elect knows about India the better ruler he 
AviU make, provided he has an open mmd and a balanced 
sense of judgment. The proposition hardly bears serious 
exammation, but it is typical of a certain school of British 
thought No one mamtams that a man would be a better 
admiral, or a better general, or a better surgeon, ix he was 
entirely without traimng or special knowledge : but the task 
of steering the Government of India throngh ihe vast and 
complex issues which constantly beset it is supposed by 
these pubhcists to be best accomplished by an imprepared 
man with a cross-bench mind 

India cannot be properly governed up^n svth tceorfes m 
these stormy days The now dassie izstazee cf Lr^rd 
Ualhousie is a case apart , and the adrninistzstissi ef Tr-d'y 
IS far more of a labyrmthme busmessTi£zft-s.s “ DaZlrrstes 
day It IS a mistake to think of a Tiisrsy as a 
referee, surrounded by men necKsanly zzr msve ccwtretsat 

thanhimself A good Viceroy will ishkt^ as -ek as ad; 

The Indian Cml Service is the best serTfs-^ ~ tie 
but its ultunate effect upon its mestrers fs t' Ifk 
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in all save the men of very strong mdividuahty, who rarely 
nse to the highest place. The head of the Government 
must not only decide , he should also, on occasion, lead and 
direct , and a Viceroy who reahses that his office is some- 
thmg more than a court of appeal, therefore starts with a 
very long advantage if he has made, as Lord Curzon had 
done, a serious and detailed study of Indian questions. 

The record of Lord Curzon’s woik during his seven years 
m India covers such a multifarious variety of subjects that it 
IS not easy to present an adequate picture of the volume of 
his labours He had horn the outset a clear-cut conception 
of much that he meant to do In his first Budget speech, 
m March 1899, he referred to a category of twelve 
important questions, “ all of them waiting to be taken 
up, all of them questions which ought to have been taken 
up long ago, and to which, as soon as I have the time, I 
propose to devote myself” The nature of these questions 
was only gradually disclosed Later he formulated another 
senes of twelve projected reforms, and m 1905 he was able 
to say that both senes were complete In that year, m the 
course of what proved to be his final Budget speech, he 
indicated a third senes of twelve reforms then m process of 
accomphshment , but if minor but not unimportant reforms 
are also mcluded, the thud senes alone really extended to 
two dozen projects, most of which were set on foot, and 
many of them earned to completion The most conspicuous 
omission from the programme Lord Curzon set himself was 
his failure to deal with the question of the umon or separation 
of judicial and executive functions He said m Calcutta 
in 1903 that he hoped to come to some decision upon it 
Lack of tune and the premature termmation of his Vice- 
royalty alone prevented him 

If I were asked to name the four prmcipal achievements 
of Lord Curzon m India wluch were of a constructive and 
permanent character, I would select the partition of Bengal, 
the solution of the problem of the North-West Frontier, the 
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reform of the S 5 '^stem of education, and the formulation of a 
land revenue policy which was clear, consistent, and con- 
siderate. 

I unhesitatmgly place the partition of Bengal first, 
because I beheve it to have been fraught with the largest 
and most tangible benefit to many millions of people The 
systematic neglect of the vast trans-Gangetic areas of 
Bengal was the greatest blot upon our admmistration of 
India Crime was rife, the peasantry were crushed beneath 
the exactions of absentee landlords, the pohce system was 
feeble, education a meie shadow, and mternal commum- 
cations disgracefully inadequate. The old Bengal Govern- 
ment was engrossed with Calcutta and the districts near its 
headquarters. Eastern Bengal was less known, and less 
thought of, than the Punjab and the fiontier. A smgle 
district with an area of 6000 square miles and a population 
of four millions was sometimes left m charge of a sohtary 
English officer The division of Bengal formed no part of 
Lord Curzon’s original programme, because at first he shared 
the prevalent ignorance of the deplorable condition of the 
remoter portion of the pronnce He really drifted mto the 
project by accident, and, as wiU be shown, largely without 
the elaborate premeditation which usually marked his 
reforms , but by it he will probably be best remembered, 
and, as all impartial persons who have seen the new provmce 
beheve, ultimately blessed 

YHien Lord Curzon went to India, we had no frontier 
pohcy save that of alternate vengeance and maction. W e had 
spent crores of rupees on futile expeditions In the four 
years before Ins arrival five rmlhons sterhng was expended 
on frontier wars He formulated defimte prmciples to take 
the place of the old muddled methods He withdrew 
Bntish forces from perilous advanced positions , he made 
the tnbesmen responsible for the defence of tribal country, 
and he concentrated British forces m British teriitory behmd 
them as “ a safeguard and a support.” He devised a scheme 
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for the retention of Chitral which maintained our hold upon 
that important temtory with a mimmum of risk. Time 
amply justified his prescience In seven years he only spent 
a quarter of a million sterlmg upon repressive measures, 
and only found it necessary to institute one blockade agamst 
a refractory tribe Fmahty is never reached upon the 
frontier, and there has been one minor expedition since lus 
departure, but the quietude which prevaded throughout 
the rest of the frontier durmg the brief rising among the 
Mohmands and the Zakka Khel is the best proof of the 
solid results of his work 

The educational reforms of Lord Curzon are m some 
respects the most strongly marked feature of his Viceroyalty 
His excessive labours durmg the prehmmary conference of 
experts at Simla produced the first signs of that failure of 
health from which he never completely rallied , and -his 
legislation for the reform of the Inian Umversities aroused 
' a storm of hostile cnticism among certain sections of the 
educated classes, and earned lum their animosity durmg the 
remainder of his term of office Opposition did not daunt 
his determination to cleanse and improve every section of 
the educational system — University, higher, secondary, 
techmcal, and elementary He introduced order where 
there was chaos , he purged the Universities of their obsolete 
and mefficient methods of control, and he gave a permanent 
impetus to the spread of primary education It is scarcely 
reahsed that when he went to India four out of every five 
villages were without a school, and three out of every four 
Indian boys grew up without any education at all Primary 
education m India is even now still m its infancy, and the 
Universities are only slowly workmg out their own salva- 
tion , but Lord Curzon rescued Indian education from the 
slough into which it had sunk, and placed it at last upon the 
right path 

His land revenue pohcy is less visible m a concrete form, 
but its effects were far more universal than any other braneh 
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of Ins \vnik Jls unporUuK'c is quile unrcnlisetl in England 
Tlu’ land (|utislu)n lies :il Lhe back of c\cry other Indian 
tjuustion Nmc-tLiilhs of the uliolc pojnilnlion is niral , 
ami it has bttii t.‘«liiirilcd tlial ninc-Lcnihs of the rural 
]H)pul'it!()n IS (kjitndent. direct))* or indirectly, upon agri- 
culturt I’roblcins tonrerning Indian land tenure and 
•■cltk iiient. ic\cMue asstssintiit and collcetion, are commonly 
rtgmltd as repellent 'flic) are not so m fact, for they 
prc'-Liit fasematine: asj)ccts Xo other problems touch the 
life (if llu pcojile si> nearly. 'I'o understand them. e\en in a 
suptrlkial dem«e, is to begin to undersUind India A'lcws 
about India ^\huh do not include in their foundations some 
(. omprt'bension of rpuslions afleding the land are for the 
most part < omp'ir'!ti\ el) worthless 

Lciiisl’ittoii about land is unceasing in India, but at the 
period under ( oiisulcr ttion it b*id eeised to be eo-ordmatcd 
and guule'd b\ a broad general polit). There lain be no 
doubt, iiioreoNeT. that re\ eniie administration bad tended to 
btconie niei hanie.d I and re\enue assessments were not as 
a rule undul) luaw . taking llic country as a -wliole, they 
^\e'^e comp ir iti\cl) li^ht : but it may be admitted now that 
the sjiint ni ^\}ncll tbc\ a’-ctc collected was loo often linrsh 
and !ntle\ible, '1 here were t\cn cases, though these were 
not nmnerous, where the ciiltnalors were assessed m 
ajijireei tide e\ecss of tlieir ability to pay m )cars of scarcity. 
'J'lie local go\ernmenls tlionght more about getting in Lbcir 
monc) til 111 iboul the condition of the people, the central 
go\ ernmeiit were too preoceujiicd to plunge into land revenue 
m)sleries Agitators, m ICngland and in India, arose to 
make the wildest and most indefensible statements concern- 
ing the land system The autlionlics cither ignored the 
charges le\ellcd .igainst them, oi made highly tcchmcal and 
wholl) mndecpiatc replies 

Lord Cur/on early turned bis attention to land admini- 
stration At bis insUmee the methods and cliaracter of 
icv’emie collection m the various provinces were closely 
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scrutinised. He laid down the broad principles which should 
guide the local governments in their land policy. He 
ensured reasonable lemency in assessment, and enforced a 
system of suspensions and remissions which mtroduced far 
greater elasticity into revenue collection in times of scarcity. 
He saved the bulk of the sturdy cultivators of the Punjab 
from the evil effects of the wholesale ahenation of their 
land, which was leducmg them to beggary; and m domg so 
he went over the heads of the local government with a 
courage which experience has fuUy vindicated He sought 
to prevent the growth of agricultural indebtedness by 
initiating a system of co-operative credit societies which, 
though stiU only emergng from the expenmental stage, is 
probably destined to help in large degree m removing the 
millstone of hopeless debt from the neck of the ryot. 
Finally, in the famous Resolution of the Government of 
India on land revenue pohcy, penned by his own hand, he 
administered such an overwhelming blow to the critics who 
declared that the Britisli were inflicting intolerable burdens 
upon the people, that they have remained for the most part 
crushed and silent ever since Lord Curzon’s land revenue 
policy is one of the brightest features of his Viceroyalty It 
tended to ameliorate the lot of mynads of people, and it has 
never been seriously assailed 

I lia\ c dealt at some length with the four great questions, 
tlic settlement of which seems to me to be the most notable 
result of Lord Cui-zon’s rule. To these I would add, as of 
equal importance, the sernccs he rendered m strengthening 
the tics which unite India to the British Croivn England 
has never properly perceived that the link winch chiefly 
binds India to the Empire is not the Government of India, 
or Parliament, or the consciousness of British citizenship, 
but a deep and sincere veneration for the Monarchy. Para- 
doxical though it may sound, such veneration often exists in 
conjunction vith the bitterest opposition to the constituted 
authorities To the Indian mind the Vbceroy is a “fleeting 
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eidolon,” the Government a vague abstraction , but the 
Kmg-Emperor, whose image is stamped upon every rupee, 
remains a remote, but a hiung and real and abiding arbiter 
of their destimes. Their thoughts turn to him as the dis- 
penser of benevolence, the remover of burdens, and the 
fountam of honour They are perplexed by no doubts 
about the logic of hei editary rule. Respect for the hereditary 
pnnciple has been from time immemorial a part of their 
very nature. It is inconceivable that a Repubhc could ever 
acquire, still less mamtam, a hold upon India The imagma- 
tion of the people demands gratification They crave, and 
will always crave, a personal ruler. 

It fell to Lord Curzon’s lot to be associated, to an extent 
for which there is no precedent, with occurrences and cere- 
momes which brought home vividly to the people the reality 
of the Monarchy He had to convey to India the news of 
the death of the late Queen-Empiess Victoiia, which was 
received with umversal grief The smcenty of the mourmng 
^vlll nevei be forgotten by those who witnessed it He con- 
ceived and set m motion the movement for the creation of 
a great Victoria Memonal m Calcutta, towards which he 
raised a sum of £ 400,000 He organised and directed the 
vast Durbar held at Delhi to armounce the accession of King 
Edward, the most biilhant and mspirmg assemblage of the 
kmd ever witnessed m Asia He lost no opportumty of 
impressmg upon India the deep and constant concern with 
which His I\Iajesty and his revered predecessor regarded the 
welfare of their Indian subjects FmaUy, it became his 
duty, on the eve of his departure from India, to welcome to 
its shores, wth fittmg state, the Prince and Prmcess of 
Wales These successive episodes were no mere ghttermg 
formalities They were conducted with a fervour and a 
solemn statehness entirely in keepmg with India’s concep- 
tion of the majesty of its distant ruler , they reminded the 
people that India was at last umted under a smgle sovereign , 
and m the East such solemnities leave a more permanent 
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and possibly a more valuable impression than many acts of 
legislation. 

In the second group of Lord Curzon’s labours m India 
may be placed his work for the impiovement of agriculture, 
his development and consolidation of British influence in 
the Persian Gulf and Southern Persia, his commercial policy, 
and his vigoious overhauling of the whole of the depart- 
ments of the Administration These questions must be 
dealt with more briefly. 

I allot a high place to his incessant care for agricultural 
advancement, because agriculture is, and must ever be, 
immeasurably the greatest of Indian industnes. The ryot 
will never become a scientific agriculturist, but he is not 
insusceptible to improved methods, and Indian agriculture 
is not exempt from the general rule that mtelligent and 
scientific farming pays best. Lord Curzon gave a very real 
impetus to agriculture He created an Impenal Agricul- 
tural Department, m charge of an Inspector-General, he 
expanded and improved the Agricultural Service, brought 
out many experts from Europe, and encouraged the estab- 
hshment of experimental farms , he tned, not without some 
success, to improve the staple of Indian cotton, and he 
endeavoured to improve the breeds of Indian cattle. One 
mght Mr Phipps, an American milhonaire, was dming with 
him at Calcutta Mr. Phipps said to him : “ I have been 
travelhng about India, and everywhere I have heard of you 
and your work I beheve m both I will give you £20,000, 
to do whatever you hke with it for the good of the people.” 
This sum was afterwards increased by Mr Phipps to £30,000, 
and with it Lord Curzon founded the Phipps Research 
Laboratory which was the nucleus of the Agricultural 
College at Pusa. On the day that the foundation stone 
was laid, Sir Denzil Ibbetson reminded his hearers of the 
estimate that the annual crops of British India alone are 
worth £345,000,000 If agncultural research only in- 
creases their value one per cent., a sum of nearly 
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£8,500,000 will be added to the annual income of the Indian 
cultivator. 

In Southern Persia and the Persian Gulf Loid Curzon 
lestored and developed the wanmg prestige of Great Britain, 
and demonstrated the determmation of the Government not 
to permit any violation of the preferential position which 
Great Britain has acquired m that great land-locked sea 
after keeping the peace for three hundred years at a heavy cost 
m blood and treasure He brushed aside the absmd m- 
tolerance with which, for many decades, officialism had 
regarded business men m India By the formation of a 
Department of Commerce and Industry, by new rules foi 
prospectmg for and workmg mmerals, by facilitatmg the 
estabhshment of a vast uon and steel industry, by many 
other leforms and innovations, he revolutiomsed the rela- 
tions between the Government and the leaders of com- 
raeicial entei’prises As to the overhauhng of machmery, 
he was able to say to his colleagues on finally leaving Simla 
that there was “ scaicely a department of the Government 
or a branch of the Service which we have not durmg the 
last few years explored from top to bottom, improvmg the 
conditions of service, where they were obsolete or inadequate, 
formulatmg a definite programme of policy or action, and 
endeavourmg to raise the standard and the tone.” The pro- 
cess of bemg placed “ upon the anvil ” was not always agree- 
able for those who had to endure it, but the wholesome results 
were eventually visible m a large mcrease of efficiency. 

To these achievements may be added the remarkable 
effect winch was produced throughout the Admmistration 
by the personal example of Lord Curzon His aboundmg 
energy, his untirmg mdustry, his enthusiastic devotion to 
his innumerable duties, encouraged and stimulated all who 
were brought into contact %vith him There was not a 
seivant of the Crown m India who did not realise that how- 
ever hard he worked, the Viceroy was workmg harder. 
Whether he always displayed unerrmg judgment m the 
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choice of the instruments of his pohcy is to some extent an 
open question , hut he certainly possessed the faculty of 
extractmg the maximum of wilhng work from his colleagues 
and subordinates 

In the third group of subjects which prommently engaged 
Lord Curzon’s attention may be mcluded the improvement 
of the defences of the country, the development of arts and 
mdustnes, the encouragement of irrigation, and the reform of 
the pohce One unfortunate consequence of the controversy 
with which his Viceroyalty termmated is the prevalent vague 
impression that he was not eager for mihtary reforms, and 
even endeavoured to thwart them. That is by no means 
the case Lord Curzon loyally supported Lord Kitchener 
m his efforts to improve the efficiency of the Indian Army, 
and without his constant co-operation the success attamed 
by Lord Kitchener would have been impossible The list 
of reforms he was mstrumental m canymg before Lord 
Kitchener’s advent is considerable He declared that he 
would ffinch from no outlay^ which was necessary for the 
mihtary protection of India He recognised that there were 
many defects , it was because he was eager to rectify them 
that he repeatedly pressed the Home authorities to send Lord 
Kitchener to liis aid , and he never refused the Commander- 
m- Chief a smgle rupee for his scheme of reorganisation 

Lord Curzon never lost an opportunity of encouragmg 
the revival of Indian arts and industries, and he gave up 
much time to schemes for the development of techmcal 
education and mdustnal schools He largely mcreased the 
expenditure upon irrigation, and as a result of the Irrigation 
Commission which he appomted, a scheme estimated to cost 
thirty milhons sterhng, spread over a period of twenty years, 
was adopted. Pohce reform occupied a prominent place m 
his first list of subjects, and the outcome of the prolonged 
sittings of the Police Commission was the commencement 
of a process of improvement, which is, however, still largely 
incomplete 
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In yet another group of questions dealt with by Lord 
Curzon, and not necessarily inferior m importance to those 
already mentioned, may be placed the encouragement and 
protection of native chiefs and states, a railway p obey without 
precedent for wgoui, the cieation of a number of expert ap- 
pointments, the Tibet IMission, the improvement of Calcutta, 
and the pieseivation of ancient buildings and antiquities 

Lord Curzon’s pohey towaids native states, which will 
be discussed m detail heieaffcer, was best summed up m his 
speech on receivmg the freedom of the City of London m 
1904, when he said “ I have always been a devoted 
believer m the continued existence of the native states 
in India, and an ardent well-wisher of the native prmces 
But I beheve in them not as relics, but as rulers , not as 
puppets, but as hvmg factors m the admmistration I want 
them to share the responsibihties as well as the glories of 
Bntish rule ” He left a deep impress upon the native 
state, and no Indian ruleis who governed their subjects weU, 
and maintained a well-affected attitude towards British 
overlordslup, evei had occasion to resent his close attention 
to then welfare Durmg his Viceroyalty he restored to the 
]\Iahaiajah of Kashmir the powers of wluch he had been 
reheved, 'and he settled with the Nizam of Hydeiabad 
a dispute about the control of Berai which had dragged on 
unsolved for half a centuiy He raised the Imperial Cadet 
Corps, and he constantly encouraged and improved the im- 
portant educational woik undertaken at the Chiefe’ Colleges. 

The railway policy of Lord Curzon embraced both a 
laige mcrease m construction and gi eater efficiency of 
admmistration When he went to India, 22,040 miles of 
railway were open , befoie he started he said he hoped 
25,000 would be completed m his time and as a matter of 
fact he raised the total railway mileage to over 28,000 miles. 
His railway mquiries were followed by many improvements, 
and he created a Railway Board, which, however, chose at 
fiist to work upon hues which did not command general 
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approval The Tibet Mission, "which was rendered neces- 
sary by the truculent beha"viour and the menacing mtrigues 
of the Dalai Lama, penetrated to Lhasa and thus pierced 
the last mystery of Asia , but its results were partly 
nullified by the subsequent pohcy of the Home Govern- 
ment If we thwarted Russian designs, we mgenuously 
left the way clear for the transformation of the decaymg 
suzerainty of Chma mto direct Chmese rule. 

The expert appointments created byLordCurzon mcluded 
those of a chief inspector of mmes, a director-general of edu- 
cation, a director of cnmmal mteUigence (m leahty a controller 
' of the secret service, whose work is at present as onerous as 
that of any official in India), a sanitary commissioner, a 
director-general of commercial mteUigence, a director-general 
of archasology, and an inspector-general of irrigation. All 
these officers have done valuable work m then respective 
spheres. He was so mtensely mterested m the improvement 
of Calcutta that the other great cities grew rather jealous of 
his devotion to the capital He did much to beautify the 
city, and maugurated a scheme for its improvement which is 
estimated to mvolve an ultimate cost of £5,500,000 He 
said that when he contemplated the enormous possibihties 
of Calcutta, he almost felt that when he ceased to be 
Viceroy he should like to become Chairman of the Calcutta 
Corporation His work for the preservation of antiquities 
was endorsed and appreciated by the entire country, and the 
care he exercised m the renovation and adornment of the 
Taj Mahal was m striking contrast to the exploit of a 
Viceroy of long ago, who was on the verge of permittmg 
the destruction of the bmldmg for the value of its marbles. 

Among other labours undertaken by Lord Curzon may 
be noted his unremitting efforts to prevent the spread 
of plague. He nsited the plague-stricken centres, in- 
spected plague hospitals, even had himself moculated with 
Mr. Haffkme’s prophylactic to encourage the ffightened 
people to submit to moculation, authorised large preventive 
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measures, and arranged for prolonged expert mvestigation 
into the manner of transmission of the disease. It cannot 
he said that these activities had any very defimte results, for 
plague has to this day baffled doctors and scientists. 
Durmg Lord Curzon’s term of office, the annual plague 
mortality steadily increased, and over four million deaths from 
plague were recorded durmg his Viceroyalty. The cholera 
mortality, never absent from Indian death returns, ran mto 
mdhons durmg the same period, and the deaths frorii all 
the diseases vaguely described as ‘‘fever” were far more 
numerous , but these were normal factors, and the gravity 
of the losses from plague hes m the fact that they are mostly 
m excess of the normal death-rate 

Lord Curzon further had to face the greatest famme 
which India has endured m modern times The widespread 
famine of 1896-97 has been already explamed. The 
moonsoon rams failed again m the very first year of his 
Viceroyalty, and by October 1899 he was confronted by a 
visitation unparalleled m extent and seventy The total 
area affected amounted to over 47 5,000 square miles, with a 
population of nearly sixty millions, of whom thirty millions 
belonged to native states In July 1900 the number of 
people m receipt of rehef reached the enormous total of over 
six milhons The amount spent by the Government in relief 
exceeded six miUions sterhng Lord Curzon threw himself 
with characteristic energy mto the task of copmg with this 
calamitous affliction He not only supervised the details of 
the campaign, but also personafiy visited the smitten areas 
m the nudst of the pourmg rains of the monsoon : and 
afterwards, at his instance, Sir Antony JMacdonnell con- 
ducted inquiries which finally settled the principles upon 
which fammes were m future to be fought The heavy 
labours which the famme of 1900 mvolved would dene have 
sufficed to make the reputation of some ViceroTalizes, 

In August 1903, Lord Curzon announced to tbe Legis- 
lative Council that his Majesty’s Government Led offered 
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him an extension of Ins tei-m of office, and that he had 
decided to accept the offer, with an interim vacation to 
England. In the early days of Bntish rule Govemors- 
General frequently held office for prolonged periods. 
Warren Hastings, for instance, was Governor-General for 
thirteen years There were, however, only two who had 
exceeded the five years’ term dunng the preceding half- 
century, and neither example was encouraging. DaUiousie 
and Canning both left India dying men. Many people, by 
no means hostile to Lord Curzon, think he would have been 
wiser not to have returned. I do not share that view. He 
had “ embarked upon wide and comprehensive schemes of 
reform” which had not been earned to completion Had he 
left India for ever on the conclusion of Ins first term, he 
would have departed in a golden hiize of panegyric , he would 
have been spared the bitterness of later years, and might 
have rested on a reputation thrice earned ; but he would 
have had the consciousness that much of his work had been 
left unfinished. Duty, and duty alone, beckoned him back, 
and he could not but hearken to the calL He told Lord 
Sabsbury when he was appointed that it would take him 
seven years to accomphsh all he hoped to do Even that 
time was all too short 

He sailed ffom Bombay on April 30, 1904, and during 
his absence Lord AmpthiU, Governor of Madras, acted as 
Viceroy. Lord AmpthiU was then only thirty-five, and 
was the youngest Enghshman who had ever held the 
Viceroyalty. Durmg his temporary sojourn at Simla he 
had to direct the later stages of the Tibet Mission, and 
the negotiations which led to the despatch of a Mission to 
Kabul , and he discharged his duties with a thoroughness 
which won for him the esteem of the services and the respect 
of the Indian pubhe. While m England Lord Curzon was 
presented with the freedom of the City of London and of the 
borough of Derby, and King Edward conferred upon him 
the office of Lord Waiden of the Cinque Ports, which had 
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been rendered vacant by the death of Lord Sahsbury. 
During his residence at Walmer Castle Lady Curzon con- 
tracted a dangerous illness, and he was compelled to return 
to India ivithout her, though she afterwards rejoined him, 
thereby so impairmg her health that she died m 1906. 

Lord Curzon landed once more at Bombay on Decem- 
ber 9, 1904, outwardly alert and vigorous, but with a heavy 
heart. “I land alone,” he said to the members of the 
Bombay Mumcipahty, who tendered respecthil greetmgs, 
“ to resume this great burden, without the sympathy and the 
solace at my side that have been my mamstay durmg these 
hard and often weaiy years ” The glamour of the task had 
never faded, the bright hopes of six years earher were m 
process of fulfilment, but the stram of the immense volume 
of work had grown almost msupportable, and the air was 
thick with the dust of controversy Lord Curzon’s loneh- 
ness was not only domestic He had outlasted most of the 
colleagues with whom he had commenced his work. Sir 
Walter Lawrence, the friend of his youth, the faithful and 
devoted private secretary who had so loyally helped him m 
his first term, had gone back to England At the moment 
of Ins return Lord Curzon seemed more powerful than he 
had ever been , he really dominated the Administration and 
all India The Pioneey wrote “Never was Lord Curzon’s 
happy star more m evidence than at the present moment ” , 
but, still half unseen, the mstruments of trouble were at 
hand. 

The Umversities Act, virulently resented because it 
removed the five geat educational institutions of the 
country from the hands of the chques mto which they had 
fallen, had stirred up among the “ Nationahst ” party a spirit 
of violent hostihty to the Viceroy The partition of Bengal, 
which had taken a larger shape durmg Lord Curzon’s 
absence, was presently announced, and evoked the most 
ludicrous corybantics among the excitable politicians of 
Calcutta A boycott of Enghsh products was declared m 
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Bengal, and a movement was inaugurated which plunged 
the provmce into artificial and manufactured strife In 
earher years the native Press had been unusually cordial 
towards the Viceroy , hut the more unworthy organs now 
adopted a tone which was mflammatory m its incitements to 
disorder and mahgnant m its denunciations of Lord Curzon 
While he was in England a Bombay native newspaper had 
practically suggested that he should be treated as the Grand 
Duke Sergius had been treated at Moscow The atrocious 
suggestion was most unwisely allowed to pass unpunished. 
Durmg the last months of his stay in India Lord Curzon 
was too preoccupied to pay much heed to the mahcious out- 
pourmgs of the native journals, which naturally took full 
advantage of the undue hcence they were enjoymg 

At this period, too, the widespread if hrmted conspiracy 
which afterwards produced so many assassinations was bemg 
stealthily orgamsed, though its existence was then almost 
unsuspected As wiU be explained in a later chapter, this 
more dangerous movement had only a hmited connection 
with the pohtical controversies which disturbed the close of 
Lord Curzon’s Viceroyalty It was really the outcome of 
the wave of resentment agamst subjection and tutelage 
which has swept through every Asiatic country The 
peoples of Asia are begmmng to challenge and to defy 
European domination In India the movement was 
stimidated by mcreasmg mtercourse with the world 
outside, still more by the dazzlmg victones of an Asiatic 
race in the Far East Its gravest feature was, and still 
IS, not so much the crimes which were its result, as the 
absence of open disapproval of those crimes among 
very large numbers of the population No douht the 
excitement engendered by the Umversities Act and the 
partition of Bengal was cleverly utihsed to propagate the 
doctrmes of anarchism which disaffected Indians had bor- 
rowed from the West, but unrest and its accompaniment 
of violence would have appeared m India at this juncture, 
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and would have spread with almost as much incendiary 
rapidity, if the Umversities had been left alone, if Bengal 
had remained one and indivisible, if, mdeed. Lord Curzon 
had never been born. The times were ripe for it ; all Asia 
was astir , and it was only a chronological coincidence which 
led short-sighted observers to attribute its appearance to an 
educational reform and a rearrangement of administrative 
boundaries, however important the effect of these measures 
may have been. 

The comcidence, however, was marked enough to create 
much misconception m England at a later date concermng 
the real results of Lord Curzon’s Viceroyalty. The pubhc 
were slow to understand that they were m the presence of 
the beginnings of a great world-movement, and that the 
hostile ebullitions which seemed so sensational were only the 
mere flecks of foam upon the wave Few people reahsed, or 
even now realise, that one of the great claims of Lord 
Curzon to the recognition of the historian of the British 
Empire will be that by his vigorous readjustment and over- 
hauhng of every branch of the machinery of administration, 
he mfused into British rule m India that renewed strength 
and restored efficiency which wiU enable it to withstand the 
shocks by which it may be eventually assailed Our hold 
upon Inffia would have been loosenmg to-day had it not 
been for his seven years of anxious, largely unrecogmsed, 
and still unrequited toil. He made it clear to the people 
of India that Great Britam is still strong to rule, and the 
memory of his firm control will not lightly be forgotten 
' If, mdeed. Lord Curzon was m any degree responsible 
for the growth of the Nationahst movement m India, it was 
solely by reason of the strength and sohdity of his work 
He was animated throughout by an mflexible belief m the 
permanence of British rule, which he recognised to be best 
for India m the mterests of the Indians themselves He 
--held, as Lord Cromer holds, and told the Classical Associa- 
tion m 1909, that " it will be well for England, better for 
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India, and best of all for the cause of progressive civilisation 
m general, if it be clearly understood from the outset that 
^ . we have not the smallest mtention of abandoning our 

Indian possessions, and that it is highly impiobable that any 
such mtention will be entertamed by our posterity.” Lord 
Curzon never paltered ^vith that fundamental issue, as some 
associated with the control of India have done He lost no 
opportumty of making it plain that British supremacy was 
mtended to endure, and he bent all his energies to making 
it impregnable. To that extent he may have contributed to 
precipitate the outburst of Nationalist activity which followed 
his departure, but if that is the case, it is a matter for 
pride, not for regret, and for praise, not for reproof It is 
almost cnmmal to excite false hopes about our mtentions 
and aims m India 

It must not be supposed that amid the rising dm of dis- 
putation there was any slackemng of work upon the under- 
takings which Lord Curzon had returned to complete The 
projected police reforms were duly begun. The revision 
of the Famine Codes in each provmce was concluded. The 
recommendations of the Irngation Commission were put 
mto operation The Co-operative Credit Societies, then stdl 
in the imtial stage, were steadily mcreased m number The 
prmciples of elasticity m land revenue collection, previously 
laid down, were apphed m a practical form The new 
department of Commerce and Industry was started, and the 
Railway Board inaugurated The construction of the Pusa 
Agncultural College was commenced The various educa- 
tional reforms were advanced by several stages A host of 
other questions were finally dealt with , but mterest m all 
these proceedmgs was largely overshadowed by the dif- 
ferences concerning military admimstration, which eventually 
brought about Lord Curzon’s resignation 

It has been said already that m all schemes for improving 
the efficiency of the Indian Army and the defences of India 
Lord Curzon and Lord Kitchener were able to work harmo- 
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mously together. There was* however, one’ .aspect of 1 iord 
Kitchener’s projeeted reforms upon which they lind from the 
outset joined issue Under the system hitherto prevailing, 
the Commander-in-Chief was responsible for tlie organisation 
and tiaimng of the Army, and for promotions and move- 
ments of troops There was also a Military Department, in 
charge of a Member of Council, who was always a soldier of liigh 
rank The Military Member was an additional adviser of the 
Viceroy upon Army affairs, and it was the particular function 
of his department to maintam a check upon expendituie 
Lord Kitchener had conceived an aversion to the hlilitary 
Department before he came to India at all. He proposed 
its abolition almost as soon as he arrived He wanted to 
have supreme and undivided control of the Aimy, and to 
decide and direct its expenditure without any of tliosc checks 
which are furmshed in every cmhsed country He was 
persuaded to postpone his proposals, .and he did so largely in 
the belief that he would carry his point after Lord Curzon’s 
Viceroyalty had terminated The extension of Lord 
Curzon’s term of office disconcerted bis plans, and the wliole 
issue was raised afresh upon the Viceroy s return Lord 
Curzon opposed the project, chiefly on the ground that the 
supremacy of the civil power would be subverted Indi.a, he 
said in effect, would pass under a military dict.atorship A 
compromise was for a time patched up. It was .agreed that 
a new Mihtary Supply Department should be created and 
placed m charge of a soldier of experience, wlio would be a 
Member of Council and act as an independent military 
adviser to the Viceroy A fresh dispute aiosc as to the 
choice of the new member. The Cabinet in England did not 
appear to appreciate thegrautyofthe constitutional principles 
involved Mr Balfour’s Ministry was tottering towards 
its fall The question was settled, as I now believe, primank 
upon its merits as they were conceived by the Cabinet 
but perhaps also m comphance with the supposed need 
of a Government wluch feared that iLs doom was at 
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The decision appeared to involve the resignation either of 
the Viceroy or of the Commander-in-Chief Lord Kitchener 
■was the idol of the market-place, and his disappearance from 
India at that juncture would probably have imperilled the 
ISIimstry He was upheld, and Lord Curzon resigned and 
left India on November 18, landmg m England to find that 
the INImistry and the roof of Charmg Cross had fallen 

No controversy had stirred India so deeply for genera- 
tions, and Lord Curzon truly said, two days before he sailed, 
that he had the whole country behind him Ammosities 
were temporarily forgotten, the Anglo-Indian and the native 
Press were for once muted, the civil and mditary services 
were of one mmd The new Liberal Government at home 
supported the decision of its predecessors, but the Supply 
Department soon proved to be a sham, as it was meant to 
be. Lord IMorley, who had become Secretary of State for 
India, abohshed it m 1909, and Lord Kitchenei concluded 
his term of office as Commander-m-Chief in the enjoyment 
of powers which are not likely to be permanently contmued 
Sir Charles Dilke said m the Indian Budget debate in 
August 1909, that he had “not met any authority who did 
not think that we -wU have to go slowly back to the system 
■\\ Inch has been abolished ” ]\lost impartial persons, who 
liavc a knowledge of Indian conditions, and who have made 
a cnreful study of the question, wiU endorse his statement 
In the succeeding chapters of this book I shall deal m 
grcatei detail ivtli the prmcipal events of Loid Curzon’s 
Vicrojalty, and I shall add some lecord of Indian affaiis 
since his departure I shall have something to say in 
conclusion about the personal characteristics of his rale, his 
methods of vork, and the trjniig conditions under which it 
uas often conducted Few people know, even now, the 
stor\ of the frequent agonies of physical infirmity ivliich had 
to be home in secret and in silence Lord Curzon returned 
to India, against medical adiiec and at the risk of a 
pcim.mcnl phjsical breakdovn, to complete his task India 
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left marks upon him which can never be effaced I lecogmse 
that m pubhc life, as m hteratuie, a man must be judged 
solely by his work, and that the conditions under which it 
is accomphshed are a min or matter with which the world 
has small concern , but without some mention of these 
details the picture would be mcomplete 

In tins prehmmary sketch I have made httle attempt to 
be critical, but it will be my endeavour to present later as 
impartial an account as possible of the labours of these seven 
eventful years I am only mcidentally concerned with Lord 
Curzon’s personahty, my purpose is rather to direct the 
attention of his countrjnnen to the work he did for India 
The man himself does not matter , the Indian Empire and 
his work foi it are everythmg Had it been possible I 
would have excluded all reference to the controversy upon 
mihtary administration to which I have just lefened. 1 
would have followed this course, m spite of the fact that 
I consider Lord Curzon was absolutely right m the position 
he took up, because I feel that the mcident which termmated 
his Viceroyalty has distracted pubhc attention to a deplorable 
degree from the great and constructive character of his 
Adrmmstiation But the controversy cannot be ignored, 
and it must be allotted its proper and subordmate place m 
the narrative 

Lord Cuizon went out to India with great hopes and 
high ideals He reahsed most of his hopes, and he rarely 
fell short of the ideals he had set before himself At the 
moment of lus departure, a feelmg of enthusiasm in his favour 
swept through the entue country No one who was present 
at the great and histone scene m the stately dimng-haU of 
the BycuUa Club at Bombay, will evei forget his last words 
to India As was written at the time “ In all the eloquent 
discourse there was no single trace of bitterness Regret 
was there, and sorrow, and some tinge of that poignant 
sadness that must always overtake a man when the time 
comes foi him to •\vnte ‘ Fims ’ upon the task to which he 
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has given many of the best years of Ins life , but the 
dominant note that rang through tlie elosmg passages of 
the speech was that of deep humility The day of battle 
and of hard endeavour had ended , the last stiokes had been 
compassed , for good or evil, the work was accomplished ” 
His speech, delivered in an atmosphere chaigcd with deep 
emotion, ended thus ; 

“A hundred times in India have I said to myself, Oh 
that to eveiy Englishman m this country, as he ends his 
work, might be truthfully applied the phrase . ‘ Thou hast 
loved nghteousness and hated iniquity ’ No man has, I 
beheve, ever served India faithfully of wliom that could not 
be said AU other triumphs are tinsel and sham Perhaps 
there are few of us who make anything but a poor 
approximation to that ideal But let it be our ideal all the 
same To fight for the right, to abhor the imperfect, the 
unjust, or the mean, to swerve neither to the right hand nor 
to the left, to care notlung for flattery or applause or odium 
or abuse — it is so easy to have any of them m India — ^never 
to let your enthusiasm be soured or your courage grow dim, 
but to remember that the Almighty has placed your hand 
on the greatest of His ploughs, in whose fiirrow the nations 
of the future are germmatmg and taking shape, to drive 
the blade a little forward m your time, and to feel that 
somewhere among these milhons you have left a little justice 
or happmess or prosperity, a sense of manhness or moral 
dignity, a spring of patriotism, a dawn of intellectual 
enlightenment, or a stirrmg of duty, where it did not before 
exist — that is enough, that is the Enghshman’s justification 
m India It is good enough for his watchword while he is 
here, foi his epitaph when he is gone I have worked for 
no other aim Let India be my judge ” 

So he passed from India, with head high and courage 
unfaltering, havmg shed fresh lustre upon the name of 
Englishman, and done no smgle thing to stain it 
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THE NORTH- WEST FRONTIER 

I THE TRIBAL COUNTRY 

The problem of the North-West Frontier is one of the abid- 
mg difi&culties of the Government of India There are two 
frontiers m this region, the admmistrative and the pohtical 
frontiers Within the admimstrative frontiei there exists 
the ordmary system of control as exercised throughout 
British India, though it is modified in various ways to suit 
local conditions It may be said roughly that the Eang- 
Emperor’s wnt runs throughout the plams and among the 
foothills of the north-west. Beyond the administrative 
frontier hes a vast plexus of rugged brown mountams, amid 
which hve some of the fiercest and most warhke races upon 
earth The area between the two frontiers is about 25,000 
square miles m extent, and it contains a population of about 
1^ millions, every man among whom is more or less of a 
fighter If aU the men m the tribal territories could be 
mustered together, they would probably be able to place m 
the field an army of very neaily 300,000 men, though not 
all of equal fightmg value 

This lawless tract, where might is right, and the rifle 
settles most disputes, extends from the Afghan district of 
Wakhan on the Pamirs, to the borders of Baluchistan Its 
southern half is bisected by the Kurram Valley, the only 
pomt at which the admmistrative frontier is contenmnous 
with that of Afghamstan From the Kurram to a pomt a 
little north of the Kabul River, the exact hmits of Afghan 
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jurisdiction have never heen properly demarcated, and 
serious disputes have arisen m consequence The tribal 
country is probably the most extraordmary example of a 
modem Alsatia m the world Its people are divided mto 
innumerable sections and suh-divisions, which merge on 
occasion mto the larger umts of the clan and the tnbe. In 
the north they offer a loose allegiance to ehiefs, such as the 
Mehtar of Chitral and the Nawab of Dir In the south 
they are more democratic, and are for the most part 
controlled by headmen chosen from among themselves, or 
by jirgahs, composed of most of the leading men of the 
tnbe or sept They are at all tunes hahle to he inflamed 
into conflict by the exhortations of fanatical priests From 
time immemonal they have never been permanently 
conquered When inva ding hordes have swept through 
the passes from Central Asia to the sack of Hmdustan, the 
tnbesmen have either heen won over by bnbes or the 
prospect of loot, or have hung on the flanks of the armies 
to rob and kiU, or have withdrawn to their mountam 
fastnesses until the wave of invasion has spent itselfl The 
rulers of Afghanistan formerly claimed a shadowy suzeramty 
over them, but had to bribe them to keep the passes open 
The men of the frontier heights are soldiers of fortune, who 
frirmsh some of our best fightmg matenal They are 
robbers, who wander m gangs far and wide m India, 
pilfering everywhere, and sometimes levymg blackmail m 
lonely villages far away m l\Iadras or Bengal They are at 
times fitfully mdustnous, swarming down to Bombay to 
work as stokers on the mail-ships, and they then become 
almost as much at home m the London Docks or on the 
Circular Quay at Sydney as m the green valleys of Tnah 
I have even met them, cheerful and mdependent and a httie 
truculent, m the very heart of Austraha 

These stalwart bearded hill-men acknowledge no law, 
save only the modern mjunction that they must not raid in 
Afghanistan or m the settled British districts Even that 
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simple and elemental y order has been raiely heeded m the 
past, and is still often disregarded They fight with the 
tribesmen m Afghan teiiitoiy, and sally foith in small bands 
to plunder the iich villages of the Indian plains Their 
ancestors were wont to harry the country-side, and they 
obey to tins day the overpoweimg instinct which occasionally 
impels them to do likewise Among themselves, they engage 
in pi oti acted blood-feuds, and quanel about then women 
They have queer notions of lionoui, and a wealth of grim 
philosophy expressed in proverbs , and fighting is the joy 
of their hves 

Wlien the British annexed the Punjab in 1849, they 
came at once into collision with the cateians of the fiontiei 
They sought to stop raiding, and sent an expedition against 
some Swati clans That expedition was the foierunner of 
fift 5 ’’-three others, large and small, ranging from the httle 
band of 280 men led bj’’ Wigiam Battye against the Utman 
Khel, to the gieat foice of 40,000 tioops which fought its 
way thiough the country of the Afiidis and the Orakzais m 
1897-98 We pouied out millions of pounds, and sacrificed 
thousands of lives, m oui repeated efforts to hold the 
frontier tribes m check, durmg a period extendmg ovei 
exactly fifty years We never had a settled and defimte 
pohcy on the frontiei We never made up our mmds about 
what we wanted to do We waited until a particular tribe 
had exhausted our patience by repeated acts of violence, and 
then we marched in and tried to smash it. Occasionally we 
gave the offendmg tube lieai’y punishment, but often our 
troops suffered more severely than the foe The tribesmen 
were rarely obhgmg enough to come out into the open, but 
fought from behmd rocks, fired mto our camps at mght, and 
cut off unwaiy patrols We never profited by our bitter 
lessons S ometimes we budt a small fort m an isolated position 
in tribal territory, and geneially had to rescue the garrison 
from a siege afterwards , but for several decades “ butcher 
and bolt” was usually oui only maxim m frontier warfare 
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methods which were statesmanhke, prudent, and effective 
He did not dispose of the frontier question for ever, because 
there can be no fiuahty in such a problem But he devised 
a pohey which time has amply justified, he terminated the 
almost ceaseless warfare, and he gave India eleven years of 
comparative peace upon her borders. Smee he became 
Viceroy of India tlierc has been only one serious tribal 
outbreak It occurred long after bis departure, and it was 
soon suppiessed. 


II CHITRAL 

Before dealing with the JBrontier question as a whole, 
Lord Curzon was immediately compelled, as soon as he bad 
landed, to decide how Chitral was to be held in future 
Chitral had recently been a subject of almost passionate 
controversy m Parhament and m the Enghsh Press The 
case was a typical example of the manner m which important 
Impenal questions become the prey of party pohtics There 
is no monopoly of culpabihty m such matters Both parties 
are at times equally ready to adopt similar tactics if their 
purpose IS thereby served The question of Chitral was 
of considerable moment, because the state hes under the 
shadow of the Hmdu Kush That mighty range rises hke 
a natural wall to shut off India from the Russian sphere of 
influence on the Pamirs We were compelled to estabhsh 
visible signs of our influence in Chitral, because otherwise 
the Russian emissaries would have come through a hole m 
the waU and intrigued agamst us They had already made 
similar attempts m neighbourmg states, once, m Hunza, 
with temporary success 

The Government of India had for twenty years before 
1899 been strengthening its control over the external afiairs 
of Chitral It had done so with the knowledge and approval 
of both pohtical parties Lord Hartmgton (then a Liberal), 
Lord Cross, and Lord Kimberley had successively endorsed 
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these steps, wluch were also designed to pi event the intro- 
duction of Afghan influence into the country In 1895, 
civil war between claimants to the Chitrali “ throne ” was 
followed by the siege of Sir Geoige Robeitson and a small 
force m the local fort An expedition was sent to their 
relief, and Sir Robert Low, who commanded it, was m- 
structed to issue a proclamation as soon as he entered 
tribal teriitory The proclamation was not addressed to 
the Chitrahs at all It was addressed to the people of Swat 
and Dir, through whose country the troops had to march 
They were told that as soon as the force had accomplished 
its object in Chitial, it would be withdrawn The Govern- 
ment of India, it was said, had no intention of occupying any 
teriitory through which its soldiers had to pass, or of mter- 
fering ivith the mdependence of the tribes The troops 
would scrupulously avoid any acts of hostihty towards the 
tnbesmen, so long as they on then part refiamed from 
attacking oi impeding the force 

The Swatis and the men of Dir did not accept 
the assurances of the proclamation Sir Robert Low 
had to fight his way thiough them, and reached the fort 
at Chitral to find that Colonel Kelly had already relieved 
it ivith a handful of men from Gilgit In the meantime, 
the Government of India had reahsed that if it was to 
exercise any permanent influence over the Chitiahs, it could 
only do so by keeping a force of tioops in the state In this 
decision it was perfectly right. Approval of the retention 
of a force m Chitral is not inconsistent with the objections 
I have already expressed against an advance on the frontier 
The case of Chitral is special and pecuhar. It is the only 
pomt at which'the Indian frontier practically touches Russian 
territory, for the narrow mtervenmg tongue of Afghan 
land is httle more than a diplomatic fiction The Chitrahs, 
though bloodtlursty enough, aie not so fiercely independent 
as the tribes farther south, and aie more likely to yield to 
Russian intrigue oi Afghan menaces They are also, m 
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spite of their one outbreak, less disposed to wage war agamst us 
than the men of Tirah , but we cannot trust them to guard the 
narrow gate without our constant and visible support No 
one now expects to see a force of raiders emerge through the 
Dorah Pass, but as Sir Thomas Holdich has said, “its existence 
renders necessary an advanced watch-tower at Chitral ” 

The Government of India made known its unammous 
desire to keep a force m Cliitral m May 1895 Lord Rose- 
bery’s Cabinet refused to consent, but before the end of 
June it had been defeated on the cordite vote and Lord 
Salisbury had assumed office Meanwhile the affaus of 
Chitral had become promment m the Press, and a number 
of eminent Anglo-Indians had entered the lists m support 
of the decision of the Liberal Government to withdraw 
Lord Curzon was at that time almost the only man in 
England who had recent personal knowledge of the theatre 
of war, and he had to face such vigorous opponents as Sir 
James Lyall, Sir John Adye, Sir Lepel Gnffin, and others 
whose names carried considerable weight But though he 
fought the battle agamst withdrawal very nearly single- 
handed, he had the satisfaction of knowmg that his views 
prevailed The new Administration at once decided to support 
the Government of India, and not to abandon ChitraL 

Hairmg decided to remain, it was necessary to improve 
the commumcations, and a road was made to Chitral The 
men of Swat and Dir not only offered no opposition, but 
even expressed their acqmescence, and furnished levies to 
guard the road They were told that it was only meant to 
afford easy transit for the troops marching every year to 
relieve the Chitral garrison, and no attempt was ever made 
to occupy their country The strength and exact location of 
the Chitral gamson were left undecided for many months, 
because the state only slowly resumed its normal condition 
In July 1897 came the rapid revolt all along the frontier, 
heralded by the sudden attack of the Swat tribesmen upon 
the little outpost at Chakdara, beside the Swat River, and 
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upon the large encampment of troops on the Malakand 
heights That s^vlft and unsuccessful onslaught was the 
beginning of the largest campaign ever kno'wm on the 
Indian frontier The origin of the outburst is stiU obscure 
It was not due to one cause, but to a combmation of many 
causes, among which the .mcitements of fanatical mullahs 
was the chief. The existence of the load was undoubtedly 
used by the mullahs as one of several pretexts for excitmg 
tribal passions, and the gradual advance of British influence 
m various diiections durmg the preceding five years had 
unquestionably alarmed the tribesmen, but the explanation 
of the revolt must mainly be sought m the larger and more 
intricate problem of ISlussulman fanaticism. 

These considerations, however, cained no weight with 
leadmg members of the Liberal party In the autumn of 
1897 IMr. Morley and Mr Asqmth peiambulated Scotland, 
and bewildered audiences m provincial toivns were invited to 
consider the grievances of the men of Swat and Dir, of 
whose existence they were scarcely aware They said there 
would have been no war had not the Government decided to 
remain m Chitral They declared that the construction of 
the road had wolated the proclamation issued by Sir Robert 
Low on entering Swat and Dir. IMr. Asqmth even 
suggested that there had been a “ gioss breach of faith,” an 
expression which he afterwards amply withdrew There 
was no breach of faith with Chitral, because the proclamation 
was not addiessed to the Chitralis at all There was no 
breach of faith with the men of Swat and Dir, because they 
never accepted the proclamation The Khans of Swat 
refused to remain passive, and the expedition had to fight 
its way thiough their foices The pledges offered m the 
proclamation were therefore void Nevertheless the fresh 
undertaking given when the road was commenced was faith- 
fully fulfilled No attempt was made to annex the country, 
and the people retamed their mdependence Throughout 
the greater part of the road there was no rising during the 
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prolonged wai of 1897, although its southern portion was not 
open Chitral, fai from showing resentment at the presence 
of a British garrison, remained quiet and serene 

The controversy was waged on the platform and m the 
Press foi many weeks, and was finally terminated by the 
biilliant speech delivered by Lord Curzon during the debate 
on the Address m February 1898. It was the longest and, 
m many respects, the ablest speech he made while m the 
House of Commons It not only answered ivith crushing 
force the attacks upon the Chitral policy of the Government, 
but it covered the whole of the issues awaiting settlement 
upon the frontier He sketched those prmciples of frontier 
administration which he was afterwards to carry mto effect 
with such signal success It was not, he declared, a question 
of rifles and cannon, but of all that men of character could 
do amid a commumty of free men He adhered to the 
methods of Sir Robert Sandeman, who practised a pohcy 
of min gled courage and concihation, and, above all, a pohcy 
of confidence and of moving about and acquiring the foend- 
ship of the tribes ” He denied the suggestion that the Swat 
tribes would never keep the road open. He quoted the 
case of the wild freebooters of Hunza-Nagar, who had been 
converted by young British officers mto loyal and attached 
feudatories “ 1 will stake all I possess,” he exclaimed, “ that 
m less than ten years that will be the case on the Chitral 
road ” The prophecy has been fully indicated For the 
last thirteen years the annual rehefs of the Chitral garrison 
have marched up and down the road and never a shot has 
been fired The operation of traversing the tnbal territory 
is always regarded with some anxiety, but the passage of the 
troops has invariably been tranqmL 

One pomt m Lord Curzon’s speech upon Chitral has 
been frequently the subject of much misleading comment 
He said that Russia “ has planted her soldiers right up to 
the waters of the Oxus, and we are equally bound to do the 
same ” The remark has been interpreted as a suggestion 
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that Great Britain ought to annex Afghanistan and carry 
her frontier beyond Balkh Its real meaning, of course, was 
that Russian outposts were on the Upper Oxus, immediately 
beyond Chitral, and that we could not leave our own 
temtory unguarded m their immediate neighbourhood. It 
was anothei reason why we should control Chitral 

Lord Curzon, therefore, reached India with a very clear 
idea about the future of Chitral. It was predicted, on the 
one hand, that he would have to evacuate it withm a few 
months, and on the other, that he would fill up the territory 
with troops Neither event occurred T he scheme adopted 
for the retention o f British surveillance m Chitral was 
inodest but adequate A proposal to build a large canton- 
ment at the capital was negatived It was felt that the 
garrison required was small, and that, as there was no need 
constantly to remmd the Mehtar of its presence, it could be 
best mamtamed at Drosh, some distance to the south. A 
fort of small proportions was built at Drosh, and the Chitr^ 
fort was at the same time strengthened. The Chitrd 
garrison now consists of a single regiment of native infantry, 
stationed at Drosh with the exception of a small section 
which serves as a guard for the Pohtical Resident at the 
capital The garrison stands sentmel agamst aggression 
from without, and ensures the mamtenance of order withm 
this portion of our frontier The road was simultaneously 
improved, and a telegraph Ime was constructed a year or 
two later A small foice of Chitral levies holds mmor posts 
along the road. A subsidiaiy feature of Lord Curzon’s 
scheme was the raismg of a foice of Chitrali Scouts, for 
guerilla warfare in the event of mvasion The force is now 
1200 strong, it is periodically tramed in batches, and the 
men are only allowed to retain their arms while under 
trammg Its efficiency is dubious, because the Chitrahs 
cannot long endure disciplme, and they are not a good type 
of fighting men , but it may be assumed that the Scouts 
would serve the hunted purpose for which they are intended. 
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I have heaid responsible officers express doubts as to the 
wisdom of remaining m Chitral, because they feel that a 
single regiment so lemotely isolated must be always in some 
danger I do not share those doubts, because I believe the 
Chitral gaiiison could always hold its own m an emergency 
until rehef arrived. Moreover, the reasons which caused it 
to be placed there have lost none of their vahdity. The 
echoes of the Chitral controversy have long smce died away 
A pohcy which has stood the test of thirteen years is m no 
further need of justification, and no one to-day would dream 
of regarding either the occupation or the road as provocative. 

The episode of Chitral has been considered at exceptional 
length, both because no question of Indian frontier policy has 
been so much debated smce the last Afghan War, and also 
because no man had a larger share in its settlement, both m 
England and m India, than Lord Curzon. It was, however, 
only a part, and by no means the most important part, of 
tiie broader issues of frontier pohcy which were adjusted 
dunng his Viceroyalty 

III THE NORTH-WEST FRONTIER PROVINCE 

The settlement of the pressing Chitral question was a 
necessary prelude to an exammation of the conditions 
prevaihng on the rest of the Pathan frontier These con- 
ditions were muddled, unsatisfactory, and not without an 
element of danger The whole region had hardly recovered 
from the effects of the war, and batches of troops had been left 
stranded at isolated points m tribal territory by the receding 
tide of British mvasion. The Khyber Pass, mcontmently 
and shamefully abandoned at the first sign of trouble, had 
a garrison of regulars at Landi Kotal, whence they could 
descry through the gap a ghmpse of green fields far below m 
Afghamstan. On the Samana Range, where the gallant 
Sikhs had defended Saraghari until killed to the last man, 
there were more regular troops in positions strategically 
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unsound Anotljer force was locked up at the farther end 
of the Kurram Valley Theie was a “ movable column” m 
Swat, there were more troops m the Tochi VaUey, and there 
were lonely posts elsewhere The stations of these troops 
were arranged upon no coh erentplan, but the military 
authonties seemed to expect them to stay where they 
were There was talk of a great fortress at Landi Kotal, 
and of other expensive fortified positions farther south 

Exponents of frontier policy are popularly supposed to 
be divided mto two schools The advocates of the “ forward 
policy ” were at that time constantly breakmg lances with 
those who cned • “ Back to the Indus ! ” though the latter 
cry was not meant to be taken literally Lord Curzon 
belonged to neither party He was emphatically agamst a 
forward movement, except that he wished to remain m 
Chitral He was equally agamst any procedure which might 
imply a definite retieat He chose a middle course, and in 
doing so may be said to have founded a new school of 
frontier pohticians Those who wish to plunge mto the 
mountains and conquer the tribesmen still remain msistent, 
hut we hear httle nowadays fiom the party which formerly 
professed to regard the Indus as the natural frontier of India. 

Lord Cuizon has himself teisely summed up his frontier 
policy as consisting of the principles of “withdrawal of 
British forces from advanced positions, employment of 
tribal forces m the defence of tribal country, concentration 
of British foices m British territory behmd them as a 
safeguard and a suppoit, and improvement of commum- 
cations m the lear ” He refused to lock up regular troops 
m fortified positions frr from their bases At the same time, 
he recognised that the teintones from which they were 
withdrawn could not be left without any sort of control 
The essence of his pohcy, which he avowedly borrowed from 
Baluchistan, was to make the tribesmen themselves respon- 
sible foi the maintenance of order It was a pohcy which was 
already m existence m the Khyber and the Kurram, and the 
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principle hiid also been accepted in Swat and Dir. In some 
areas he proposed to enrol men as military police , in otlicrs, 
where the people were more soldierly, or the region more 
important, he decided to enlist them for definite military 
SCI vices as irregular tioops In nearly all cases the forces so 
raised were to lie commanded by British officers. The policy 
thus employed inci eased the ver}'’ limited loyalty of the 
tribesmen, and it gave tlic men in our service a direct 
interest in the presen ation of peace, while close contact 
with their officeis introduced habits of discipline which were 
bound to have beneficial results. 

It was obvious, howcvei, that these forces of irrcgulais or 
police could not be simply enrolled and then left to their 
own devices They might mutiu}^ or quail in the face of 
danger. They might be unable to suppress a sudden rising 
It was imperative that support should be always within 
their reach Lord Curzon therefore adopted the principle, 
previously practised upon a limited scale, of establishing 
movable columns of regular troops at convenient centres on 
the edge of the plains, ready always to march at a moment’s 
notice to the relief of the tribal forces A necessary 
corollary was the improvement of roads, the extension of 
railways, particularly of light lines, and the enlargement of 
certain bases within the administrative frontier. 

Upon these principles, then, the local defences of the 
frontier were gradually leorgamsed More men of Dir and 
Swat, over whom Mr Asquith had shed such sympathetic 
tears, were enrolled as levies to hold various outlying posts 
Apart from the regiment at Chitral, the farthest regular 
garrison m the north was placed at the Chakdara Bridge 
over the Swat Kivei, supported by a greatly reduced force 
on the heights of the Malakand. A light line was run from 
the mam railway at Nowshera to Dargai, at the foot of the 
Malakand, and it may be safely predicted that the tnbesmen 
will never agam menace that formidable emmence wth any 
prospect of success It is now actually being tunnelled for 
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irrigation purposes There were nearly 4000 regular troops 
m the Khyber Pass They were all withdrawn, and the 
Khyber Rifles, raised among the Afridi and other tribes, were 
remodelled and left to guard the pass I had an oppor- 
tumty of seeing some of them at Landi Kotal, and to the 
lay eye they seemed m no way mfenor to regular native 
mfantry. The railway was extended to Jamrad, at the 
entrance to the pass, and a new cart road was built at the 
back of the hiUs to the north of the Kliyber, to give an 
alternative route to Landi Kotal The road, be it noted, 
was made entirely by tnbal labour 

Southward, on the Samana Range, and in the Kurram 
Valley, the regulars were withdrawn, except from Fort Lock- 
hart, and then* places taken by forces known as the Samana 
Rifles and the Kurram IMihtia A direct road was made from 
Peshawar to Kohat — again the labour was furnished by the 
tribesmen — and a long branch railway was made from 
Khushalgarh, on the Indus, to Thai, at the mouth of the 
Kurram Valley. The Tochi Valley was placed m charge of 
the North Waziristan Mihtia, and the Gomal Pass m charge 
of the South Waziristan Mflitia To descnbe m detail the 
changes made would be to plunge into endless techmcahties. 
Roughly, it may be said that tribesmen under varying forms 
of enlistment now hold, mostly under Biitish officers, the 
road to Chitral, the Khyber Pass, the greater part of the , 
Samana heights, the Kurram Valley, the Tochi Valley, and 
the Gomal Pass — m brief, all the mam doors of the North- 
West Frontier They are supported by forces of border 
mihtary police, whose duty it is to prevent the mcursions of 
maraudmg freebooters mto the districts of Hazara, Peshawar, 
Kohat, Bannu, and Dera Ismail Khan, m British admimstra- 
tive territory The border mihtary pohce are not yet as 
efficient as they ought to be. A recent report declares 
that they “ suffer from the combmation of madequate pay 
and hard work ” Behmd these forces are the gamsons of 
regulars, that for the Chitral road, at Chakdara and the 
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Malakand , for the Khyher, at Peshawar , for the Samana 
and the Kurram, at Kohat and elsewhere , for the Tochi, at 
Bannu , and for the Gomal, at Deia Ismail Khan The 
regular troops are cantoned m places where they can strike 
a swift blow, and they have the advantage of a freedom for 
trammg which was impossible while they were immured m hill- 
top forts When Lord Curzon went to India, there were over 
15,000 regular troops on the wrong side of the admimstrative 
boundary When he left, the number had been reduced to 
about 4000, mcludmg the Chitral garrison In the mean- 
time, the tnhal forces under British control had been raised 
to over 10,000 men, mostly enrolled durmg his Viceroyalty 

Of another aspect of frontier pohcy less is heard, but it 
cannot here be ignored I refer to the system of payments 
made at regular intervals to each important tribe Lord 
Curzon, m one of his despatches, guardedly spoke of these 
payments as “ confidential commmncations with the tribes ” 
The oflScial designation is “ tnhal allowances ” In plam 
English, the payments are mostly bribes I have even seen 
the word “ blackmail ” used to descnbe them Lord Curzon, 
when he addressed the men of the frontier at Peshawar, said 
that the allowances were “ for keepmg open the roads and 
passes, for the mamtenance of peace and tranqmlhty, and 
for the punishment of cnme ” The services thus rendered 
are on the whole exiguous, and there is no evading the fact 
that m addition to our military and pohce precautions, we 
also pay the tribesmen to keep qmet, just as the Moguls 
and the Sikhs did. We have always done so, and the 
difference between the present and the past is that 
formerly we^' paid them and they refused to keep quiet 
The tribal allowances have the advantage that the threat of 
then withdrawal often stops truculence The sum expended 
IS not large m proportion to the numbers of the tribesmen, 
and it has to be remembered that if we give bribes, we 
sometimes exact heaiy fines 

During the whole of Lord Curzon’s Viceroyalty, the 
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peace of the frontier was only once broken. The offending 
tribe was the Mahsud Waziris, perhaps the most savage and 
untameable men on the frontier, who committed a senes of 
outrages which lequired pimishment Lord Curzon refused 
to sanction an expedition, but resorted to the expedient of a 
blockade, coupled with a series of swift blows at Mahsud 
villages.. The method was not new, for it is on record that 
at the time of the Mutiny nearly every important fiontier 
tube was under blockade, but on this occasion it was 
emmently successful The Mahsuds craved for peace, and 
it was granted They are still in need of a salutary lesson, 
which may be given them ere long It is theiefore worth 
notmg that Lord Curzon was never under any illusion about 
the condition of the Mahsuds, but at the close of the 
blockade expressed the opmion that further coercive measures 
agamst them would be ultimately necessary His system 
led to a great saving m expenditure In seven years he only 
spent £248,000 on imhtary movements on the North-West 
Frontier, as against £4,584,000 durmg the years 1894-98 
The peace he bi ought to the frontier has been contmued 
with only one break durmg Loid Mmto’s Viceroyalty The 
rismg of the Mohmands and the Zakka Khel in 1908 was 
due partly to lesentment at the construction of the Loi- 
Shilman Railway, of which more anon, and partly to msti- 
gation from Afghanistan, the origm of which is not obscure 
The nsmgs were rapidly suppressed by Sir James WiUcocks, 
and the fact that they did not spread afforded the best pi oof 
of the strength and sohdity of Lord Curzon’s pohcy 

The military and pohce measures thus described led m 
their turn to the mtroduction of a still larger measure of 
reform, the creation of the North-West Frontier Province 
From the time the Punjab was annexed, the control of the 
frontier had been vested in the Punjab Government For 
many years there had been a growing feehng that the system 
was unsatisfactory The Viceioy and the Government of 
India were really responsible for frontier admimstration 
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usually had no frontier pohcy Its dominating instmct 
seemed to be to evade responsibihty m frontier affairs. The 
Secretariat became a post-office Every issue that appeared 
to mvolve possible difficulty was promptly referred to the 
Government of India for settlement The process brought 
about mterminable delays, because the Government of India 
— ^itself not always the most expeditious of orgamsations — 
was compelled to send back its decisions through the Punjab 
Secretariat. The chmax came m the episodes which attended 
the outbreak of the frontier war of 1897 The Punjab 
Government not only completely misjudged the situation, 
but was entirely unprepared for the conflagration which 
followed When it reported the conditions as “ reassurmg ” 
after villages had been burned almost at the gates of 
Peshawar, when it recalled the only British officer m the 
Khyber and left the brave Khyber Rifles to their fate, it 
was seen that the days of Punjab control over the frontier 
were numbered 

Yet it would be unfair, m reviewing the circumstances, 
to blame the Punjab Government too severely for the 
weakness of its frontier administration m later years It 
was conscious that the old order of things had passed, never 
to return Whatever measures it might take upon the 
frontier, the last word lay more than ever with Simla 
Successive Viceroys had necessarily sought to gain an 
mcreasmg grip upon frontier affairs If the Punjab Govern- 
ment had no defimte and ordered frontier pohcy, it was 
largely because it knew that the final pohcy adopted would 
be only that which commended itself to the Government of 
India. If it referred every difficult point to the supreme 
authorities, it was because it had found that decisions were 
constantly taken out of its hands If it mcurred odium 
because the Commissioner of Peshawar left the Khyber 
Rifles to then- fate, the local mflitary authorities, who were 
unwifling to march to the rehef of the Khyber, were even 
more culpably to blame The Punjab Government bad 
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until towards the close of its control, a creditable record 
upon the frontier It failed at the end because the issues 
at stake had become Imperial, and could not be effectually 
handled by a piovmcial admimstiation The affairs of the 
settled and civilised portions of the Punjab had giown 
complex and absorbing Problems of revenue adminis- 
tration, the creation of canal colonies, the normal business 
of a huge and populous province, occupied the time and 
eneigy of the Lieutenant-Governor and his assistants 
Frontier questions had always been rather outside the 
routine of their daily lives The moment had arrived 
when the creation of a separate frontier admimstration, 
dealing directly with the Government of India, was 
imperative, and could no longer be delayed 

Ever since the Bntish had come into contact Avith the 
frontier, the idea of a separate frontiei provmce had been 
repeatedly suggested Lord Dalhousie had at first intended 
to create it at once, because he saw that the dwellers beyond 
the Indus were ethnically divided from the people of the 
Punjab proper It is said that he abandoned the pioposal 
because Colonel Mackeson, to whom he had desired to entrust 
the new pio^nnce, was assassinated at Peshawar Lord 
Lytton revived the scheme m 1877 m one of the ablest 
JMmutes ever Aviitten upon fiontier admimstration He 
contemplated the creation of a vast province stretching to 
the sea, and mcluding Baluchistan His plan was unwieldy 
m dimensions, and it was also impracticable because it 
provided for a dual control by the Viceroy and the Punjab 
Government The outbreak of the second Afghan War 
caused it to be abandoned "Wlien m 1893 Sii Mortimer 
Durand came to an agreement with the Ameer Abdur 
Rahman about the demarcation of the political fiontier 
betvecn India and Afghanistan, the project foi a separate 
provmce was once more brought forward Lord Lansdowne 
was m favour of “ a single frontier charge,” but left India 
before he w'as able to deal with the question The war in 
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Tirah afteiwaids made it urgent Lord Geoige Hamilton, 
m 1898. impressed upon Lord Elgin that the Government 
of India must exeicise a more direct control over the frontier 
tubes He suggested a system of dual control very much 
resembling that proposed by Lord Lytton Lord Elgin 
entered into a correspondence vuth the Punjab Government, 
and leeeived a number of replies fiom promment officers, 
nearly all of •whom proved to their o'wn satisfaction that the 
existing system should not be disturbed Some of them 
admitted, hoivevei, that the only alternative was the 
creation of a separate pro^nnee The letters went home 
to the Secretary of State, accompanied by a despatch from 
Lord Elgin, who was opposed to ladical change. The 
question was theiefore temporarily m abeyance when Lord 
Curzon beeame Viceroy 

LordCurzon dealt -watli the whole problem m August 1900, 
in an unusually comprehensive and ngorous hlinute It was 
said afterwards that the Viceroy had written the Mmute as 
though he was answering a political opponent The insmua- 
tion was to some extent justified, but there was need for 
forcible expression Lord Curzon knew very well the mertia 
and the positive resistance which he had to overcome For 
fifty years people had talked of the reform, but no one had 
done anything He was determined to complete his scheme 
of frontier policy by the creation of a new proionce. It was 
one of Ins first “ twelve labours ” He swept aside the 
proposal to take Smd from the Presidency of Bombay, and 
give it to the Punjab by way of “ compensation ” He 
proposed to make a province consisting of the trans-Indus 
districts of Peshawar, Kohat, Bannu, and Dera Ismail Khan, 
together with the political agencies of Dir, Swat, and 
Chitral, the Khyber, the Kuriam, the Tochi, and Wana 
To these areas was afterwards added the cis- Indus district 
of Hazara, because its population was chiefly tribal Practi- 
cally the Punjab Government ceased to exercise any 
jurisdiction west of the Indus, except m the settled district 
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of Dera Ghazi Khan, far to the south The new province 
included the long narrow strip of level territory beyond the 
Indus, and the whole of the vast mountainous region up to 
the frontier of Afghanistan It has an area of 38,665 square 
miles, of which 13,193 are withm the admimstrative frontier 
The population is estimated at nearly four miUions, largely 
Pathan, and nearly all of the Mussulman faith 

The appearance of Lord Curzon’s scheme, which was 
cordially endorsed hy his Council and by the Secretary of 
State, 'aroused a tempest of opposition among the older civil 
servants in the Punjab Sir Mackworth Young, the 
Lieutenant-Governor, complamed that his government had 
not been consulted, and that its elimination imphed “ a most 
dangerous doctrme,” The reply that the Punjab authonties 
had been amply consulted by Lord Elgm was not adequate, 
because Lord Elgm had not contemplated the gieat scheme 
inaugurated by Lord Curzon The practice 6f ignonng the 
Lieutenant-Governors, or of only consultmg them when it 
smts the convemence of a Viceroy or a Secretary of State, is 
very much to he deprecated Lord Mmto followed the 
same course more recently, when he approved of the 
proposal to create Provincial Executive Councils, without 
havmg taken the views of the Lieutenant-Governors, who 
were chiefly concerned. At the same time, the mdignation 
of the Punjab Government, relating as it did to a pomt of 
etiquette rather than to the merits of the scheme, was 
somewhat querulous One Pimjab civilian of, eminence 
resigned as a protest In London Sir Dennis Fitzpatrick, a 
member of the Secretary of State’s Council, and a former 
Lieutenant-Governor of the Punjab, wrote a Minute of partial 
dissent, the effect of which was largely vitiated by a frank 
pr elimin ary expression of approval of the principle of Lord 
Curzon’s proposal These ebulhtions, though they might 
have been to some extent averted had Lord Curzon taken 
the Punjab Government mto his confidence, were m any 
case expected. They did not last long I have some 
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ground for expressing my belief that there is not to-day a 
single semor civihan on the active hst in the Punjab who is 
not prepared to admit that the excision of the trans-Indus 
teiTitories was a wise and beneficent reform 

The new “North-West Fiontier Province” was m- 
augurated on Bang Edward’s birthday m 1901, the 
old “Noith-West Provmces ” being rechnstened “The 
United Piovmces of Agra and Oudh ” The first Com- 
missioner was Lieutenant - Colonel Deane, afterwards 
Sir Harold Deane, a frontier officer of great experience. 
He died m 1908, and was succeeded by Sir George Roos- 
Keppel, a gallant soldier who first won distmction by his 
daring counter-raids against marauding tribesmen More 
recently the province has been under the temporary control 
of ]Mr W R H^ Merk, a civihan whose wide knowledge 
of frontier and trans-frontier conditions unquestionably 
exceeds that of any other civd official recently m India 
With the exception of the brief mterlude of the campaign 
of 1908, the history of the province has been one of steady 
tranquillity and development Its principal defect is that, 
as was foreseen by the Punjab Government, its land revenue 
admimstration m the settled tracts is unsatisfactory The 
land tenures along the frontier are comphcated, and need 
delicate handhng which they have only partially obtamed 
In a province primarily created and manned to handle 
people and issues heyond the admmistrative boundary, the 
ordinary details of cnnl admimstration are apt to be some- 
what disregarded Time wiU no doubt rectify these draw- 
backs, and meanwhile the province has more than justified 
its existence The rapidity with which frontier affairs are 
now decided, the vigilance exercised m the suppression of 
cnme, and the better and more intimate relations now exist- 
ing between the authorities and the frontier chiefs and head- 
men, form a marked contrast to previous eonditions The 
whole system, m practice and m spirit, approximates more 
nearly to the traditions of Nicholson and Edwardes A 
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special feature of Sir George Roos-Keppel’s administration 
has been his efforts to associate Mussulmans of good family- 
more closely with executive duties 

The mauguration of the fiontier province rounded ofip 
and completed Lord Curzon’s work upon the North-West 
Frontier It is not suggested here that he presented a new 
and miraculous solution of the frontier problem, or that his 
discerning vision saw a way hidden from other men Much 
of his scheme liad been propounded before in varying forms, 
many of his expedients had been tried in tentative and 
piecemeal fasluon The only part of the solution which was 
essentially his oivn — but it was fundamental — was his reso- 
lute application to the Fathan tribes of the principles of 
co-operation and trust which Sir Robert Sandeman had 
practised with so much success with the Baluchis. Many 
experts declared' that the Sandeman method was impossible 
among Pathans Lord Curzon proved that it was not To 
him also was directly due the determmation never to leave 
regular forces m advanced and insecure positions For the 
rest, his great achievement upon the frontier was that wlule 
other men had talked of reforms, he earned them out His 
co-ordmatmg bram pieced together every section of the prob- 
lem He laid down permanent pnnciples for the control 
of frontier affairs He was severely practical, and rejected 
the grandiose conceptions of Lord Lytton He was cautious, 
and opposed the eager rashness of the “ forward ” party 
He was economical, because every part of the scheme was 
scrupulously frugal He had everything m his favour, for 
the time was npe for the change, but a man of less dynamic 
energy might have failed to accomphsh it His defects of 
procedure were charactenstic He saw only the end m 
view, and never paused till it was reached His aims were 
essentially unaggressive, and it may be truly said that 
durmg his Viceroyalty, and smee he left India, he has 
always sought to exercise a restrammg influence m frontier 
pohey His solution may not endure, and he has never 
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c\pic,‘:<;c(l any belief in its pcimancnce Tlic enormous influx 
of anus and amnuuulion among the frontier tribes since his 
dcpni hue lias largely altered fiontiei conditions Rut be gave 
India the longest peace upon her North-West Frontier ■which 
she has c\er kiiovn. and the system he devised is still un- 
shaken 


IV AFGHANISTAN 

An CKammnlion of the relations hetveen Great Britain 
and Afi^hanistaii dm mg and aRcr Lord Curzon’s Viceroyalty 
ncccss'iiih foims pait of aii} consideration of the problem 
of the Nortli-Wcst Frontier When Loid Curzon reached 
India, the Amir Ahdur Rahman, whose acquainLance he had 
])rcMously made in Kabul, was still ruler of Afghanistan 
Great Biilain had placed Ahdur Rahman upon his throne 
in 18S0 after the Afghan Wai At that time, the Amir 
was assured th.it his British ncighbouis had no wish to 
interfcic with the internal control of his countiy If any 
loreign Power committed acts of aggression upon Afghani- 
stan. the British Go\cinmcnt undertook to come to his aid 
in the manner it thought best The Amir accepted these 
assur.inccs, and iii icturn .agreed to follow' the ad\ice of 
Great Britain regarding his external relations He was 
granted a subsidy of about €80,000 a yeai The assuiances 
were repeated and ag.ain accepted .at the time of the Durand 
Agreement in 1893 wflicn thesubsidj' wasmcicased to .about 
€120,000 a 5 car There was never any foimal Treaty on 
the subject, hut the Amir's lel.ations with foieign Pow'eis 
w'eic conducted through Great Biitun The Russian 
Government, m jiaitieular, had rcpeatedlj' informed the 
British Foreign Office that it regarded ATghamstan as 
beyond the splieic of its political action Ourpohej'toavards 
Afghanistan wxas a ery simple We w'anted to maintain it 
as a bufler state We had no desire to obtain territorial 
advantages in the Amir’s domimons, but only sought to 
keep others out It was to oui mterest that the Afghans 
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.shoiilrl be sliong ciioiigli to resist nggrcssion, and therefore 
•\vc helped their ruler with lunds. The country remained 
praelieally closed to us, as it did to other nations, and our 
only iinportant representative within its borders was, and 
still IS, a Mahomedan agent at Kabul 

It cannot be said that the Amir Abdur Rahman showed 
any gratitude to Great Ilritain for restoring him his kingdom. 
Ke accepted our money, but he was c.arcful to hold us at 
arm's length. After he bad made himself secure, and had 
laised an aiiny, he very mucli disliked being compelled to 
conespond with the Government of India lie thought his 
dignity required a representative at the Court of St .James’s, 
and Avas bitterly disappointed when the visit of his second 
son, Nasrullah Khan, to London in 1895 failed to secure lor 
him the desired prn ilcgc Towards the end of his reign he 
Avas convinced, after the arrogant fashion of all Afghans, 
that his army Avould suffice to repel a Russian invasion. 
He considered that Great Britain should help him Avith 
money and arms alone He afTccted to disregard tlic pledge 
of Great Britain to march an army into his country if it Avas 
invaded His letters to the Government of India were 
frequently Avrittcn in the A^em of thinly veiled impertinence 
m which the Afghan excels He throttled trade betAveen 
his people and India He intngued frequently Avith the 
tribes on the British side of the frontier His tacit en- 
couragement of the tribesmen, and his sudden plunge into 
ichgious propaganda after the Turco-Greek War, A\'cre 
unquestionably contributoiy causes of the rising in Tirah 
Yet Abdur Rahman was full of contradictions On the 
AAdiole, he fulfilled the most important of lus pledges, and 
his pohey served our purpose Though he treated Great 
Bntam AVith scant courtesy, and sometimes Avith question- 
able honesty, there is no reason to suppose that he ever 
seriously mtrigued Avith another Power His chief aim was 
to surround Afghanistan with a rmg fence 

The relations between Abdur Rahman and Lord 
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Curzon’s Government were neither very good nor very 
bad. Under the Durand Agreement he had received per- 
mission to import mumtions of war through British India, 
and he availed himself of the piiinlege to an alarmmg extent 
Some of his warhke supphes were detained m India after 
the Tirah War, and Lord Curzon leleased them upon his 
anival. The Amir showed no disposition to be equally 
complaisant about vaiious mmor questions m dispute 
between himself and the Government of India Quite a 
number of petty quariels, and one or two differences of 
serious moment, remamed unsettled when he died m 
October 1901. 

The accession of his eldest son HabibuUah raised fresh 
issues of the very highest importance. The agreement 
between Abdur Rahman and the British Government 
regarding the defence of Afghanistan was purely personal. 
It was m no sense d 5 Tiastic, nor could it be so m a semi- 
barbarous country where the death of the rulei was some- 
times the signal for bloodshed among rival claimants to the 
throne The same quahfication apphed to the subsidy, 
which was not a grant to Afghamstan, but a personal 
allowance to the Amir Abdur Rahman The new Amir 
soon disposed of the difiBculty about the subsidy, for he 
studiously refrained from attempting to draw it The 
problem of the future relations between Great Bntam and 
Afghanistan was far more perplexing HabibuUah showed 
no disposition to admit that the engagements between the 
two countries had termmated upon the death of his father. 
He insisted that they were stUl in existence, and argued 
that there was therefore no need for their renewal He 
declmed vanous mvitations to visit India and discuss the 
matter with the Viceroy, Ins usual plea bemg that he could 
not leave his dommions His demeanour in the early days 
of his rule was by no means promismg He left a gieat 
deal of power m the hands of his brother, NasruUah ]^an, 
and sometimes took no part at aU m busmess of state His 
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predilections appeared to attract him in some respects 
towards Russia rather than Great Britam, hut there was no 
clear indication that he had any defimte pohcy at all. He 
failed to mamtam disciplme among his troops, hut professed 
a childish hehef in their prowess. He peremptorily contended 
that he still possessed the right to import mumtions of war 
through India, and the detention of a large consignment 
of gun-forgmgs at Peshawar filled him with anger His 
mind afterwards became almost incredibly inflated by the 
stories of the successes of the Japanese in JManchuna, which 
probably had more effect upon the Afghans than upon any 
other race in Asia 

The situation had practically reached a deadlock m 1904, 
when Lord Curzon went on leave to England HabibuUah 
would not visit India, he had taken up an obdurate position 
about the undertakmgs given to his father, and he did not 
hesitate to assert m vainglorious moments that he was as 
powerful a monarch as the Emperor of Japan It was 
imderstood when Lord Curzon sailed that the Afghanistan 
difficulty was one of the questions upon which he would 
consult the Home Gkivemment Durmg his absence, and 
while Lord Ampthdl was actmg as Viceroy, the Govern- 
ment of India became more clearly aware of the exact 
attitude of the Amir, which had previously been wrapped m 
some obscurity It conceived the idea of sending a special 
Mission to Kabul to discuss the whole situation with the 
Amir, and the Home Government, after consultation with 
Lord Curzon, acqmesced ISlr. Dane, afterwards Su Loms 
Dane, Foreign Secretary, was appointed as the head of the 
Mission The Amir expressed himself willing to receive it, 
and promised to send his son, InayatuUa BHian, sixteen 
years of age, to meet Lord Curzon on his return to India. 
The visit of InayatuUa Khan, which duly occurred at the 
close of the year, had small pohtical significance 

There can be httle doubt now that the whole conception 
of the Kabul Mission was a mistake, and it is no secret that 
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it nearly developed into a blunder of still larger proportions. 
Lord Kitchener was at that period very much preoccupied 
^vlth the problem of strengthemng the defences of India 
against the possibihty of a Russian mvasion. He saw 
cleaily that m the event of a Russian advance the army 
of India could not await attack behmd its political frontier. 
The battlegiound would have to be chosen in Afghamstan. 
He further saw that it would fall to the lot of the Afghan 
forces to delay the Russian advance until the British troops 
arrived, and that despite the pretensions of the Amir, his 
regiments were tolerably certam to be scattered like chaff 
before the wind These considerations were purely strategic, 
but at that peiiod they were regarded as by no means 
academic. The Russian menace had not then receded. 
Loid Kitchener was theiefore anxious that the Amir should 
accept British assistance m the traming of Ins army, and 
that he should agree to certam proposals for the improve- 
ment of the commumcations with Kabul He suggested 
that the Mission should invite the mihtary co-operation of 
the Amir on the lines he had laid down From the mihtary 
pomt of \uew. Lord Kitchener’s contentions were doubtless 
unanswerable, but pohticaUy they were impossible, especially 
m view of the temper of the Amir They were eventually 
vetoed, but two members of Lord Kitchener’s staff accom- 
pamed the Mission to Kabul 

Sir Louis Dane reached Kabul on December 12, 1904 
He expected to remam there a fortnight, but as a matter of 
fact he did not take leave of the Amir until March 29. 
No British envoy was ever placed in a more humihatmg 
position The Amir treated the Mission with perfect 
courtesy at personal mterviews, and his pnvate notes to Sir 
Loms Dane were extremely coidiaL But the negotiations 
were chiefly conducted by letter, and the official correspon- 
dence of the Amir was deftly msolent and overbearmg 
The Mission was left m comparative isolation dm mg the 
greater part of its stay m Kabul Very few Afghans of note 
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called upon its members, and it was apparently shunned by 
order Habibullah appeared to be bent upon utilising the 
occasion to impress his subjects with a sense of his own 
greatness The whole city knew that he had declmed to 
visit India, and that at last the Government of India had 
sent visitors to him. He treated them as though they were 
supphants at his palace gates. It was a situation that should 
not have been tolerated for a smgle week. 

The object of the Mission was twofold Sir Louis Dane, 
it was understood, was to arrange a settlement of the out- 
standmg differences between the Amir and the Government 
of India, and was then to conclude a Treaty renewmg the 
arrangements which had existed between Great Bntam and 
Abdur Rahman He went to Kabul with a draft Treaty m 
his pocket The first difficulty arose when it was found that 
Habibullah’s mind was full of the wildest visions of mihtary 
glory His thoughts stdl ran upon Japan Then he placidly 
announced that he proposed to draft a Treaty himself, and 
he did so m ornate Persian The difference between the 
two Treaties was that whereas Sir Louis Dane’s rniphed a 
fresh senes of engagements on the old hues, the Amir’s 
expressly provided for a contmuance of the arrangements 
entered mto with Abdur Rahman. It is not generally 
known that it was in this draft Treaty that the Amir first 
conferred upon hunself the eqmvalent of “ His Majesty ” 
There was a precedent for the designation, though not of 
recent date The last of the Duram dynasty was styled 
“ Kin g of Kabul,” and Mountstuart Elphmstone always 
wrote of him as “ His Majesty ” 

At this stage, which was reached withm three weeks of 
Sir Louis Dane’s arnval m Kabul, a veil passes over the 
proceedings It was clear that a further deadlock had been 
reached It is not so clear now that the Amir was whoUy 
without arguments m support of his ease Literally inter- 
preted the understanding with Abdur Rahman was personal, 
but Habibullah may well have remembered that a Treaty 
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between Great Britain and Dost JMahomed was regarded as 
holding good with his successoi, Shere Ah, without a specific 
renewal Yet the contention of the Government of India 
was by no means unimportant. Though the general character 
of the proposed mutual engagements was never m dispute, 
it seemed essential to know with whom they were made A 
Treaty with the Barakzai dynasty, and not with an individual, 
might pledge Great Britain to unknown possibihties 
Habibullah’s rule seemed at that tmie not very secure, and 
he was very much m the hands of his brother, who was 
credited with aspirmg to the throne The governing factor 
of the situation, however, was the exacting and uncompro- 
mising attitude of Habibullah. He wanted every advantage 
and would concede nothmg The sum of £400,000 m 
subsidies had accumulated smce his father’s death, and he 
claimed it as belongmg to him by nght He refused to 
discuss the subsidiary questions m dispute, and to the veiy 
end they weie never considered or settled He insisted tliat 
he possessed the privilege of importmg mumtions of war 
through British India without let or hmdrance. Sir Louis 
Dane had to choose between giving way to the Amir on'^ 
every pomt or leaving Kabul without a Treaty at all 

For weeks the Mission loitered idly — and somewhat 
humbly — ^m Kabul, wlule messages passed between Simla 
and London It was understood at the time, and stated m 
prmt, that Loid Curzon and the Gorernraent of India 
objected strongly to surrendering at all points to the Amir 
Mr Brodrick, who had become Secretary of State for India, 
was said to have mduced the Some Government to take a 
different view He wanted some sort of Treaty, and was 
apparently mdifferent as to its pronsions The end came 
suddenly when March was nearly over. TJie Amir’s draft 
was swallowed wholesale^ "Oiajesty" and flond Persian and 
all the accompamments. He secured the arrears of the 
subsidy and the unrestnried privilege of importing arm-^ 

He never rectified a single^ent grievance brought forvai^ 
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by the Government of India He had gained his o^vn way 
in every respect, and it was not surprismg that his farewell to 
the Mission was overwhelmmgly affable 

Sir Louis Dane was perhaps too severely blamed by the 
Press for his handlmg of the negotiations, but he was ckefly 
criticised because he was indiscreet enough to claim that the 
Mission was a triumphant success. Its real result was 
temporarily to lower British prestige in Afghanistan to 
a level it had never reached for many years The Amir 
had flouted everybody, and his pretensions had been 
accepted with meek subservience. Sir Louis Dane was 
not, perhaps, an ideal envoy, but it must be admitted that 
he was placed in an almost impossible position from the 
outset. Every one realised too late that the Mission ought 
never to have been sent. Its meagre results might have been 
just as easily accomplished by an mterchange of letters 
Two years later, early m 1907, the Amir paid a visit to 
India and made an excellent impression When one 
' contrasts his attitude towards the Kabul Mission with his 
mvaraible bearmg durmg his Indian tour, he becomes some- 
thmg of an emgma He is a short, stout man, with every 
mark of health and temperate hvmg His face is frank and 
open and sun-bumed, with a ruddy tmge His complexion 
IS fair, I have seen bearded Itahans who looked darker 
The expression is good-humoured, smilmg and alert, the eyes 
full and often merry On bis first arrival he seemed rather 
ready to resent fancied shghts upon his dignity There was 
some question as to whether he should receive the title he 
had written in the Treaty) but it was promptly settled by a 
telegram from Bang Edward greetmg him as “ youi Majesty ” 
The Amir was welcomed by Lord Mmto at Agra and 
afterwards at Calcutta, and when the ceremomal gatherings 
were over he took the greatest delight m mixmg in English 
society m an informal manner He was deeply impressed by 
the large force of troops he reviewed at Agra, but his first 
ghmpse of the sea did not mterest him, and he could hardly 
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be persuaded to inspect the waisliips assembled m Bombay 
Harboui. So far as is knoMm, the visit had no pohticjil 
results, but it piomoted fiiendly relations, and increased the 
respect m winch the Amn is held 

Shortly after the Amir’s tour in India, the conclusion of 
the Anglo-Russian Convention was announced. It con- 
tained five articles concerning Afghamstan Great Bntam 
declared that it had no intention of changing the pohtical 
status of Afghanistan, and Russia renewed its frequent 
announcement that Afghamstan was “ outside the sphere of 
Russian influence ” It was agieed that the Russian and 
Afghan frontier authorities might settle between themselves 
“local questions of a non-pohtical character,” and both 
Governments afliimed the principle of “equahty of com- 
mercial oppoitumty m Afghanistan ” The Afghamstan 
articles were only to come into foice when the consent of 
the Amir was obtained They were, it may be said at 
once, the most questionable piovisions of the Convention. 
It soon became knovTi tliat they had been settled ■without 
consultmg the Amir, and that he was very wrath because 
he had been ignored. He had handed over the control of 
his external lelations to the British Government, but he had 
not abandoned his right to be consulted Sir Edward 
Giey’s explanation was, m effect, that if he had not con- 
cluded the Convention at once it might never have been 
signed at aU, and that he could not face the mtermmable 
delays which consultation vnth the Arair would have m- 
volved His motive was exphcable, but haidly convmcmg 
Notlimg in British relations with Afghamstan warrants the 
Bntish Government m setthng, for mstance, the Amir’s 
trading arrangements ■without reference to him. Lord 
Curzon, who opposed most of the pronsions of the Conven- 
tion, riddled the Afghamstan articles m a speech m the 
House of Lords on February 6, 1908 He condemned 
negotiations which appeared to give Russia a voice m British 
relations vnth the Amir, and asked why Great Britain should 
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have consented to direct communications between Russian 
and Afghan frontier officials when similar mtercourse was 
discouraged by the Amir on the Indian frontier I may add 
that, m view of the difficulty of obtammg the Amir’s con- 
sent, there appears no strong leason why any provisions 
concermng Afghamstan should have been mcluded in 
the Convention at all Both Powers had previously 
exchanged repeated and definite assurances regarding 
Afghan territory The resentment of the Amir might 
have been foreseen. He has never given formal ap- 
proval to the Convention, though both Great Britain 
and Russia have agreed to regard the Afghanistan section 
as operative. 

The Anglo-Russian Convention placed a strain upon 
our already dubious relations with Afghamstan which has 
never been entirely reheved It is difficult to contemplate 
our hmited intercourse with Habibullah with much com- 
placency. Except during the period of his visit to India, 
his normal attitude has been frequently marked by studied 
discourtesy, and often by contempt His people wander far 
and wide in India, but he refuses to open his country to 
English travellers or traders We are committed to the 
deepest obhgations to defend his teintories, and he makes 
no adequate provision for jommg in their protection. He 
has nevei faithfully observed the stipulation of the Durand 
Agreement, and he shows no mchnation to do so From 
time to time he receives mullahs and headmen from the 
tribal country at Kabul, and his subordmates meddle in 
affairs upon the British side of the frontier with assiduous 
zeal The revolt of the Mohmands and the Zakka Kiel 
m 1908 was encouraged from Afghamstan, and subjects 
of the Amir jomed m the fighting around Lundi KotaL 
HabibuUah was ostentatiously reticent about these mtngues 
and mcursions, of which he pleaded ignorance, but he cannot 
avoid responsibihty for the acts of his officials It does not 
make the position any easier that we, on our part, have by 
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our negotiations with Russia given him considerable cause 
for resentment 

The ledeemmg feature of the situation is that, m spite 
of the drawbacks I have stated, the prmciple of the buffer 
state is on the whole faithfully preserved Our connection 
with Afghanistan is not very digmfied, but we stiU secure 
our mam object There are recent signs of improvement m 
one direction, for with the approval of the Amir a joint 
Indo-Afghan Commission has tiaveUed along the Durand 
line trymg to settle disputes arismg out of raids and counter- 
raids on each side of the border Agam, the Amir’s rule is 
much strongei than it was at the time of the Kabul Mission, 
and NasriiUah Khan, who is now on excellent terms with 
hi? hi other, is not regarded as a possible usurper Never- 
theless, the position and attitude of the Amir must always 
remain a question of peculiar sohcitude and anxiety to the 
Government of India The stabdity of his thi one is probably 
now beyond question, but his mteinal pohcy is not always 
economically sound By seekmg to turn mto personal 
monopohes every profitable branch of the external trade of 
his kmgdom, he is rummg a once lucrative source of 
revenue. He has at times found a strong objection to pay 
taxation among his subjects m his outlymg provmces The 
Shmwaris, for instance, had until recently paid no taxes for 
years, and had almost declared their mdependence There 
were at one time grave disorders m the district of Khost 
The regular army, upon which the Amir alone depends, 
is really a mercenary force, and its loyalty is chiefly mam- 
tamed by the regularity with which it is paid. It is now 
bemg tramed by two or three Turks The large number 
of Afghan refugees banished by his father, whom Habi- 
buUah has recalled from India with promises of mam- 
tenance, constitute a heavy dram upon his exchequer. His 
personal expenditure is lavish, and he disburses large sums 
upon somewhat unproductive expedients for mtemal im- 
provement. The hea%y subsidy he receives is undoubtedly 
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welcome, and he now draws it regularly. Afghanistan is a 
poor country, and must always remam so until it is properly 
developed The estabhshment of the Habeebiya University 
at Kabul, the recent^ introduction of a telephone system 
along the Jellalabad-Kabul loute, the construction of one or 
two mam roads, the inauguration of a motor service, and 
the tentative efforts to open up deposits of coal and iron 
near Kabul, scarcely compensate for the leluctance of the 
Aunir to undertake the development of his kmgdom upon 
a broad and systematic basis Yet his difficulties are great, 
for he has to contend agamst the obstmate conservatism of 
his Sirdars His own mstmcts are progressive He says he 
is the ablest man m his kmgdom, and I fancy his artless 
statement is coriect 

If the pohtical outlook m Afghamstan is not wholly 
encouragmg, the nuhtary problem it presents is still more 
perplexmg. It is always within the bounds of possibihty that, 
from one of various causes, a British force may have to enter 
Afghanistan Lord Roberts marched from the Kurram to 
Kabul m 1879 with 6000 men No British general would now 
dream of entering the country with such a hunted force The 
number would be very msufficient to operate agamst the 
Afghans, who are far better armed than they were m the 
seventies. It would be ludicrously inadequate agamst an m- 
vader from beyond the Oxus The two routes by which British 
forces would enter Afghamstan from the Punjab side are 
probably the Kurram and the Khyber Of these routes the 
Khyber is the easiest, the most duect, and the most important 
The advance from the Khyber could not be undertaken with 
less than two divisions with any margm of safety Another 
division would be reqmred to hold the Ime of communica- 
tion. There are two roads through the Khyber, and a thud, 
the MuUagori road, runs at the back of the lulls fonrung the 
northern side of the pass The MuUagon road was built by 
Lord Curzon, after Colonel Warburton, for so many years 
the warden of the Khyber, had m vain appealed to successive 
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Administrations to constiuct it. I am assured by ex- 
peiienced soldiers that it would be impossible to keep two 
dmsions supplied by these three roads, wluch all umte 
beyond Landi Kotal at the pomt of the steep and narrow 
descent mto Afghanistan, and havmg seen somethmg of 
tlie locaht}’-, I can well beheve it 

Lord Kitchener, after his examination of the Khybei, 
was quick to perceivp the difficulty of entering Afghanistan 
fiom the diiection of the pass He advocated the construc- 
tion of a bioad-gauge railway on the north of the Kbyber 
from a pomt beyond Peshawar to the pohtical frontier, 
alternative routes for winch had been tmce surveyed before 
Ins aiiival I mil not enter into the confusmg intricacies of 
frontier geography, but will simply say that the route L'oid 
Kitehener lecommended followed the course of the Kabul 
River for some distance, and then diveiged through the 
Loi-Sliilman countr3% emerging on the other side of the 
range at a pomt within easy reach of the Afghan town of 
Dakka The scheme, had it been completed, would have 
overcome the giave difficulties piesented by the obstacle of 
the Khjher hills, and would have left the way clear for an 
advance on Jellalabad and Kabul. Lord Curzon, not 
without some misgivings, had sanctioned the second survey 
foi the projected line, and afterwards its construction, but 
inged that it would be desiiable to mduce the Amir, by a shght 
adjustment of undemarcated frontier, to furmsh a site for a 
tei minus on the Dakka plam He left India soon after the 
work was commenced, and while the question of the termmus 
was stiU unsettled A portion of the hne was duly made, but 
Loid Morley, who had become Secretary of State, eventually 
vetoed its continuance, and the Ime at present ends “ m the 
air ” A suggestion by Lord Kitchener for the creation of a 
laige cantonment on the Torsappa heights, north of the 
Bdiyber, was also abandoned The difficulty of the descent 
to the Dakka plam was never solved It is beyond question 
that the construction of the Loi-Shilman railway stunulated 
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the rising of the Mohmands in 1908 I beheve that as a 
mihtary proposition the scheme, supported though not 
initiated by Lord Kitchener, was mdisputably nght, but 
whether it was politically expedient is quite another 
matter. The Loi-Shilman Railway is an excellent example 
of those issues, so frequently occurrmg m India and m 
England, wherein the views of soldiers and statesmen 
are fundamentally opposed It is very difficult to say 
whether the soldier’s counsel of perfection, or the states- 
man’s warning of expediency, should be followed upon such 
occasions Had the construction of the Loi-Shilman 
Railway been contmued, we should probably have seen 
further tnbal risings, and possibly a perilous dispute with ' 
the Amir We may not want to advance into Afghamstan 
for the next twenty years Yet when we move, and the 
Khyber is jammed by baggage tiains, ammumtion columns, 
supplies of food and forage, and all the enormous impedi- 
menta of a modern army, there will be a shower of execra- 
tions upon the devoted head of the statesman who stopped 
the building of the Loi-Shilman Railway. 

The final comphcation of the problem of the frontier is 
that of the arms traffic The enormous mflux of arms and 
ammumtion among the tribesmen has chiefly occurred smce 
Lord Curzon’s departure from India, and it constitutes the 
principal menace to the permanence of his solution From 
the Persian Gulf, and more particularly from the port 
of Muscat, vast quantities of rifles and cartridges have 
been landed on the Mekran coast and carried overland to the 
tnbal country. The growth of the traffic has been most 
marked dunng the last three or four years It is 
acknowledged that Sir James WiUcocks could not again 
thrash the Mohmands and the Zakka Khel with the ease 
displayed in 1908 It no longer pays the tnbesmen to risk 
their lives m order to steal nfles from frontier sentnes 
Martims, which used to cost on the frontier about £30, 
weie recently se lling m tribal country for £8 or £9, and 
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cartridges, which were formeily twopence apiece, could be 
bought for four a penny. Prices have risen again since, in 
the spring of 1910, Admiral Slade interrupted the traffic hj 
instituting a patrol of the Mekran coast, and smce he 
directed both land and sea operations agamst gun-runners 
on the same coast in 1911. But the mischief is already 
VTOught, and the whole frontiei is strewn with gun- 
powder as it never was hefoie Noi is the unusual pre- 
valence of arms less marked m Afghanistan. The Amir, 
while rearming his legular infantry with *303 iifles, and 
handing over the ]\Iartmis to his militia, has sold large stores 
of muzzle-loaders and ammunition to his subjects for three 
or four rupees apiece. On both sides of the frontier all 
those militant peoples, to whom fighting is as the breath of 
hfe, have been flooded with weapons, many of them of a 
comparatively modem type They are all races hable to 
swarm mto warfare almost without premeditation. Far 
moie than any external menace, far more than the occasional 
vagaries of the Amir, the consequences of the arms traffic are 
the greatest cause for apprehension upon the Noith-West 
Frontier of India to-daj’’ 
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PERSIA AND TIBET 

I THE PERSIAN GULF 

The Persian Gulf has a place in the "written history of 
mankind immeasurably older than that of any other inla nd 
sea, I beheve it will one day be demonstrated that the first 
dim ghmmermgs of civihsation dawned upon the min d of 
primeval man withm its landlocked waters It was the scene 
of great events, which determined the course of progress of 
the human race, while the Mediterranean was probably stifl. 
unfurrowed by the keels of ships Take a map, and see how 
the Gulf hes at the very centre of the Old W orld For many 
decades archaeologists have been probing the mysteries of the 
nse of civilisation. They have dug amid the sites of 
forgotten cities, and m Egypt, Crete, Asia JSlinor, and 
Bahyloma have laid bare the secrets of the mor ning of the 
world Every fresh discovery leads them farther hack 
through the distant centuries Their researches among the 
rehcs of the Bahylomans and Assyrians were followed by 
the discovery of the earher kmgdoms of Sumer and Akkad 
In Crete and m Egypt they are drawing nearer to the days of 
primitive humamty No one has yet established any unifying 
prmciple, any co mm on source from whence these successive 
civilisations ongmaUy sprang. I conjecture that the hidden 
key to the dawn of civilisation hes in the Persian Gulf, and 
that the races whose very existence we are only now vaguely 
discerning through the mists of time, spread outward from its 
shores, carrymg with them the mstmcts and the tendencies 
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which were presently to found great empnes. The tradi- 
tional site of the Garden of Eden communicates by water 
•with the head of the Gulf. The legendary being who taught 
■WTitmg and agriculture and the arts of good government to 
the peoples on the alluvial plains of the Euphrates delta 
came up “ out of the sea ” The present theory that the 
Summans migrated from the North, and possibly from the 
oases of Central Asia, is stdl empirical, and not so long ago 
eminent scholars were denying that the Sumerians ever 
existed, Terrien de Lacoupeiie’s behef that the black-haired 
race which peopled Chma came ifrom the borders of the Gulf 
is not generally accepted, but it is at least tenable Every 
year makes it clearer that the founders of Egyptian 
civihsation crossed Arabia and the Red Sea. The migra- 
tion of the Phoenicians jfrom the Gulf to Sidon is an 
historical fact, and the rums of their earlier city of Gerrha, 
on the mamland of Arabia opposite Bahrem, remam 
untouched by pick and shovel If this broad generahsation 
IS ever established, it "will gather up and focus many con- 
flicting theories, and wiU shed almost as much hght upon 
the science of the origins of civihsation as the discoveries of 
Darwm and Wallace have thrown upon biology. The idea 
was first famtly and very tentatively suggested by Sir Henry 
Rawlmson, but smce his death excavations have revealed 
much that was unknown m his day 

In more lecent eras the Persian Gulf was a great high- 
way of nangation, and must have swarmed with ships in the 
days before Asia lost the seciet of the sea Its waters were 
the most ancient of trade routes between East and West 
Sennacherib sailed a fleet upon “the Great Sea of the 
Sunrising ” to the discomfiture of Ins foes The voyage of 
Nearchus, Alexander’s daring admiral, is descnbed in records 
many details of which may be veiified at the present day. 
For four hundred years Chinese junks traded to the Gulf, 
venturmgito'the Shatt-al-Arab, and later^to the'roadstead of 
Siraf, or to the first city of Hormuz on the mainland, often 
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shelteriDg on their way m the harbour of Bombay Then 
came the period when the Arabs of the Cahphate took boldly 
to the sea and steered forth jfrom the Gulf to the “ Land of 
Sdk,” to brmg back rich stores of merchandise, and incident- 
ally to burn Canton Smdbad the Sailor was no myth, and 
Basra was the port from which he started on his fascmating 
voyages City after city rose upon the shoies of the Gulf 
and of Oman, waxed rich and prosperous by trade, and waned 
and fell. The advent of Albuquerque m 1507 was perhaps 
the most momentous event that ever occurred m the history 
of the Gulf, and thenceforward it became more or less 
subject to European domination, though the aggression of 
the intruders was often fiercely contested by the Arabs. 
Only a century ago a small British waiship was actually 
captured by a swarm of Arab pirates 

Both historically, and m present mterest, the Gulf and its 
approaches have an mdefinable attraction which no other 
' inland sea, not even the Mediterranean, can be said to excel 
ISluscat, so often the arena of international disputes, is one 
of the most picturesque places I have ever seen The town 
hes crammed mto a cleft m the huge grim mountain barner 
of the Arabian coast The harbour is a lake of deep blue, 
the houses stand on the very verge of the water, and grey 
Portuguese fortresses crown the heights that command it on 
either side The unscalable steeps of JNIusendam stand 
sentmel over the entrance to the Gulf Beyond them, 
piercmg the heart of the wild volcamc crags of the promon- 
tory, IS the wondrous tropical fiord of Elphinstone Inlet, 
mneteen miles long, probably the hottest place on earth, a 
majestic sohtude of mountains and deep waters, where the 
hardiest of men cannot hve the whole year round A narrow 
isthmus divides it from Malcolm Inlet, a vast sheet of water 
of the most brilliant blue, frmged by purple mountains, and 
rarely disturbed by the intrusion of mankmd To penetrate 
these tomd retreats is to reach the lonehest and most 
desolate places m the world , yet if their chmate were less 
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intolerable, they could shelter the whole British fleet. Then 
come the yellow sands of the Pirate Coast, where behmd 
shallow lagoons linger the descendants of the Arab corsairs 
whose fleets swept the seas, and even menaced the coasts of 
India, until the hand of England fell heavily upon them and 
bioke then power for ever Northward over the pearl banks 
hes the couise for the .Pearl Islands, and m their desert 
interior stretches, far away to the horizon, a veritable wilder- 
ness of mound tombs, hundreds of thousands of them, still 
unexplamed, and waitmg the day when it will dawn upon 
men of science that in Arabia and its encirclmg sea, and not 
in Egypt and Chaldea, he buried the beg innin gs of ancient 
history At Koweit, the finest natural harbour m the Gulf, 
still sits m his high chamber, gazing seaward with mscrutable 
eyes, the aged Mubaiak, with the face of Richeheu and 
something of Richelieu’s ambition yet unquenched withm 
him. The head of the Gulf is a network of deep narrow 
creeks, only partially explored, penetrating mto the en- 
croachmg alluinal lands, formed from the silt of many 
centuries, a green and fertile region, where Turkey squats 
supme while immeasurable wealth waits to be garnered from 
the fruitful earth The long rugged coast of Persia is like a 
formidable escarpment, at the foot of which elmgs the town 
of Bushire, the portal of a trade loute leading across wild and 
toilsorae ranges Southward, agam, aie the deserted rums of 
the once prosperous cities [of Siraf and Keis, and that deep 
curve opposite Musendam where he the islands and the 
anchorages and the sweltermg beaches of Bunder Abbas, 
which together constitute the key of the Gulf. Bunder 
Abbas has an evil reputation, and in truth it is a feverish 
spot, but it has its compensations, and when its sleepless 
mghts are forgotten the vision of Hormuz across the water, 
mcarnadmed in the sunset and glowmg like a jewel, hngers 
m the memory There are some who call the Gulf “ dull ” 
Dull 1 It IS peopled with the ghosts of all the ages There 
can be no dullness amid such scenes, and even as the Gulf 
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witnessed the dawn of history, so it may yet once more be 
the theatre of events which may move the world. 

Within the Persian Gulf the influence of Great Britain 
reigns supreme. For neaily three hundred years our flag has 
flown upon its waters and on the coast that leads to its narrow 
entiance. It was flying m the Gulf of Oman before the May- 
Jlaxod sailed from Plymouth. W e have sailed and fought and 
traded and ruled throughout the narrow seas of the Middle 
East until every rival has gone down before us By innumer- 
able sacrifices of blood and treasure, by the unflmchmg valour 
of our seamen, by the lonely and forgotten graves upon those 
burmng shores, by the very merit and restraint of our con- 
trol, we have earned thrice over the nght to keep our para- 
mountcy inviolate. For more than a century we have made 
of the Gulf, by the force and prestige of our arms, a haven 
of peace. There is no fpart of our work in the world that 
can be contemplated with greater satisfaction W e routed 
out the nests of pirates, captured their strongholds and 
destroyed their fleets We suppressed slavery, and stopped 
the importation of slaves from Africa We kept the peace 
between the pirate chiefs and their successors, and bound 
them by a truce to refrain from hostihties at sea, so that to 
this day they aie know as the Trucial Chiefs of Oman Out 
of that permanent truce grew treaties by which they aclmow- 
ledge the British Government as their overlords and pro- 
tectors - We established a protectorate over Bahrem, and 
special and preferential relations with Koweit We saved 
the native ^ows from being plundered durmg the date 
season, and we maintamed older at the annual pearl fishery 
We surveyed the greater part of the Gulf, and at the 
request of Persia we created a sanitary organisation which 
has kept the plague at bay. Our Residents in the Gulf 
have been the arbiters m all the quarrels of the chiefe on 
the Arabian coast, and have time and agam averted blood- 
shed. If we were to withdraw, slavery and puacy and kid- 
nappmg and anarchical strife would reappear to-morrow, 
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just as, according to Sii Bampfylde Fuller, sail would be 
restored immediately m India if our mfluence vanished 

Even now the task is not complete. Isolated acts of 
piracy occur every year, and there is probably a small sur- 
reptitious tiaflic m slaves StiU, these sporadic cases are 
usually smftly punished, and on the whole our work stands 
good. We have kept the peace unaided and unsupported. 
We have sought no peculiar pnvileges We have taken 
no territory. We have held pomt after pomt m the Gulf, 
and given them all back. Our flag flies to-day only on a 
patch of land at Basidu, on the island of Kishm, and over 
our telegraph station on the island of Henjam. All nations 
have beep, able to benefit by our efforts, and trade is un- 
restricted and open to all. But if we have imposed a seR- 
denymg ordinance upon ourselves, we impose it equally upon 
others We can brook no rivalry m the Gulf, and above 
all, we cannot contemplate the creation of territorial mterests 
by any other Power. 

I shall discuss later the reasons which make it im- 
pel ative for us to pieserve ummpaired our paramountcy 
m the Persian Gulf Meanwhile, it may be noted that our 
special position there has been the subject of repeated official 
declarations to the others Powers Of these pronounce- 
ments only two need be quoted The first was made m the 
House of Loids on May 5, 1908, by Lord Lansdowne, then 
Foreign Secretary, who said 

“I say it without hesitation, we should regard the 
estabhshment of a naval base or of a fortified port m the 
Persian Gulf by any other Power as a very grave menace to 
British mterests, and we should certamly resist it by all the 
means at our disposal ” 

That is our Monroe Doctrme m the Middle East, and 
we have made many sacrifices to estabhsh it. Our purpose 
IS to mamtam peace and order, and to prevent this inland 
sea from becommg a scene of stiife among warring 
nationahties 
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The second declaration is contained in a despatch written 
by Sir Edward Giey to the Bntish Ambassador at St. Peters- 
burg on August 29, 1907, at the time of the signing of the 
Anglo-Russian Convention Sir Edward Grey mote 

“ The arrangement respectmg Persia is hmited to the 
regions of that country touching the respective frontiers of 
Great Britam and Russia in Asia, and the Persian Gulf is 
not pait of those regions, and is only partly m Persian terri- 
tory. It has not therefore been considered appropriate to 
introduce mto the Convention a positive declaration respect- 
mg special mterests possessed by Great Britam m the Gulf, 
the result of British action m those waters for more than 
a hundred years 

“ His Majesty’s Government have reason to beheve that 
this question will not give nse to diflSculties between the 
two Governments should developments anse which make 
further discussion affecting British mterests m the Gulf 
necessary For the Russian Government have m the course 
of the negotiations leading up to the conclusion of this 
arrangement exphcitly stated that they do not deny the 
special mterests of Great Bntam m the Persian Gulf — a 
statement of which His Majesty’s Government have formally 
taken note 

“ In order to make it qmte clear that the present arrange- 
ment is not mtended to affect the position m the Gulf, and 
does not imply any change of pohcy respecting it on the 
part of Great Bntam, His Majesty’s Government think it 
desirable to draw attention to previous declarations of Bntish 
pohcy, and to reaffirm generally previous statements as to 
Bntish mterests m the Persian Gulf and the importance of 
mamtammg them 

“ His Majesty’s Government will continue to direct all 
their efforts to the preservation of the statm quo in the 
Gulf and the mamtenance of Bntish trade , m doing so, they 
have no desire to exclude the legitimate trade of any other 
Power ” 

It is a matter for regret that the Persian Gulf doctnne 
did not find a place among the articles of the Anglo-Russian 
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Convention. The reason assigned by Sir Edwaid Grey was 
that, as one-half of the coast of the Gulf is Turkish and 
Arabian territoiy, it was outside the scope of the arrange- 
ment. The explanation is plausible, but not convmcmg, 
for the position of Great Bntam m the Persian Gulf must 
always be the essence of our pohcy towards Persia. The 
lecogmtion by Russia of our special mterests is, however, 
satisfactory, because it embodies an admission never made 
before. 

Lord Curzon, long before he became Viceroy, had taken 
an engrossing mterest in Gulf affairs. They had formed the 
subject of a graphic chaptei m his book on Persia, wherem 
he made the piost vehement afl&rmation he has ever 
expressed concermng pubhc pohcy The words are famihar 
enough now, but they cannot be quoted too often. He 
wrote: 

“I should regard the concession of a port upon the 
Persian Gulf to Russia by any Power as a dehberate msult 
to Great Bntam, as a wanton rupture of the status quo, and 
as an mtentional provocation to war , and I should impeach 
the British IMimster, who was guilty of acqmescmg m such 
a surrender, as a traitor to his country.” 

Though that emphatic statement had no official validity, 
it unquestionably represented the spmt of the pohcy stead- 
fastly pursued by Lord Curzon wlule he was Viceroy, not 
towards Russia m particular, but towards any Power which 
sought to encroach upon British paramountcy m the Gulf 
His arrival m India comcided with the commencement of a 
penod of unprecedented mternational activity m the Middle 
East, but more especially m Persia and the Persian Gulf. 
Russia was steadily consohdatmg her influence m Northern 
Persia, and was vigorously and quite openly developmg her 
schemes for the construction of a railway to the south and 
for the establishment of a fortified base upon the shores of 
the Indian Ocean. Russian explorers were traversing the 
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trade routes, Russian officers were surveying the coasts and 
roadsteads, and Russian doctors were displaying a compre- 
hensive interest in the Gulf which was certainly not 
explained by the flimsy pretext that they were studpng 
plague. France, %vith whom the memory of the Fashoda 
incident was still rankling, was intriguing at Muscat, and 
was on the point of securing a perfectly unnecessary coahng 
station. Germany, assiduously pressing forward the Bagh- 
dad Railway, was quietly seeking an outlet m the Gulf over 
which she could exercise territorial control. Turkey was 
stealthily endeavouring to undermine the mdependenee of 
Sheikli Mubarak of Koweit, and by threats and actual 
seizures of territory was trymg to force him to submit to the 
suzerainty of the Sultan Half the Powers of Europe 
seemed to be preparing to establish themselves upon the 
flank of India, and to sap British predommance in Gult 
waters 

At the very moment that Lord Curzon reached India, the 
French mtngues at Muscat came to a head France and 
Great Britain had mutually pledged themselves, under the 
Treaty of 1862, to preserve the independence of the 
Sultanate of Oman. The foreign commercial and political 
mterests at Muscat had since become almost exclusively 
British, and the Government of India had conferred many 
favours upon the reignmg Sultan. He had learned, like Ins 
predecessors, to depend almost entirely upon British en- 
couragement and support for the mamtenance of his rule 
Great Bntam had repeatedly saved previous Sultans from 
menacmg rebeUions, had removed and interned rival claim- 
ants to the throne, and had helped the Sultans with 
considerable subsidies Without British recogmtion, which 
carried great weight with the tnbes of Oman, no Sultan 
could hope to mamtain his hold even over the towns of Muscat 
and Matra. The present Sultan, Saiyid Faisal, was reason- 
ably well-afiected towards Great Bntam until France 
established a Consulate at Muscat m 1894 The French 
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insist upon its revocation, and Admiral Douglas was asked 
by Lord Curzon to proceed to Muscat m H M.S Eclipse, 
the flagship of the East Indies Squadron, to support the 
demand. Even after the flagship had heen two days m 
Muscat Harbour the Sultan was still partially recalcitrant, 
and Colonel Meade was compelled to ask Admiral Douglas 
to take charge of the negotiations On February 16th 
Admiral Douglas notified the Sultan that if he did not come 
off to the flagship at a given time and accede m fiiU to the 
British demands, he would homhard his palace, which stands 
at the water’s edge The Sultan came off That was the 
end of the French coalmg station at Bunder Jisseh 

It wiU be readily imagmed that these peremptory pro- 
ceedings were not undertaken without strong justification 
The justification was furnished, as was at once explamed to 
the French Government, by a secret agreement concluded 
between Great Bntam and the Sultan m 1891, by which he 
promised never to ahenate, or to permit a foreign Power to 
occupy, any part of the State of Oman The lease or cession 
of Bunder Jisseh — ^the exact nature of the grant has not been 
made pubhc — ^was a gross violation of this engagement 
That It was so swiftly annulled was due solely^ to the 
vigilance and energy of Lord Curaon The Home Govern- 
ment had apparently only sanctioned the other demands 
which were being pressed upon the Sultan, though it must 
have concurred in the despatch of the flagship The insist- 
ence upon the annulment of the Bunder Jisseh grant was 
included upon Lord Curzon’s own initiative This is proved 
by the fact that on the very day that the guns of the Echpse ^ 
were being tramed on the Sultan’s palace, Mr Brodnck, then 
Under-Secretary foi Foreign Affairs, stated that so far as his 
information went the Sultan of Oman had not ceded a 
coaling station The Home Government afterwards amply 
endorsed the Viceroy’s action, and the Times complimented 
him upon his “ promptitude ' and decision ” M Delcass^ 
made a smgular speech m the French Chamber m which he 
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said that France had never sought to obtain possession of a 
harbour, and that the tin eat to bombard Muscat was due to 
the “ incorrect and spontaneous intervention of local agents.” 
The demal need not be too closely scrutimsed at this time of 
day. As for the British representatives, Mr Brodiick 
promptly repudiated the allegation that their action had 
received the disapproval of the British Government Some- 
thing was done to soothe the sensibihties of France. She 
was given a corner of the Biitish coal store at the entrance 
to Muscat Harbour, but nothing more was heard of French 
aspirations m Oman 

Relations with the Sultan immediately improved, and 
there has since been no serious cause of difference Lord 
Curzon sent to Muscat Colonel Cox, an officer of exceptional 
capacity and tact, who soon estabhshed a better understand- 
mg with the ruler of Oman Colonel Cox is one of several 
examples of men selected by Lord Curzon from comparatively 
minor positions, trusted implicitly, and given large lesponsi- 
bihties In due couise he was promoted to be Resident and 
Consul-General m the Peisian Gulf The post is perhaps as 
difficult to fin as any in the British Empire. It brmgs the 
holder into constant contact •v\’ith many nationahties, and with 
■wild and semi-barbaious chieftains between whom he has to 
hold the balance He has to satisfy not only the Govern- 
ment of India, but also the British Foreign Office, for he is 
the jomt servant of both The peace of the Gulf is m his 
hands He requires to exercise both firmness and restramt 
Premature or indiscreet action on his part may at any time 
precipitate an “ international incident ” of the gravest kmd 
Durmg the seven years that he has had control of the Gulf 
Colonel Cox has sho'wn a strength and caution, and a careful 
adherence to pacific and unaggressive methods, which have 
amply justified Lord Curzon’s discernment. 

Another cause of dispute at Muscat between Great 
Britam and France was happily settled by The Hague 
Tribunal m 1905. The French authorities at Jibutil had 
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granted the right to fly the French flag to a considerable 
number of dhows haihng from the lawless port of Sur, in 
Oman The dhows frequently carried cargoes of arms and 
slaves, and when British warships sought to seaich them, 
they hoisted the tricolor and claimed its protection The 
owners of the dhows, although they were subjects of the 
Sultan of Oman, alleged that he could exercise no jurisdic- 
tion over them when they landed in his territory A couple 
of awkward mcidents, m which the Sultan endeavoured to 
exercise his authority, brought the wliole question into the 
sphere of high pohtics Great Britain championed the 
Sultan’s cause, and arbitration was agreed upon The 
Hague Tribunal found that aU giants of the flag made after 
1892, when the Brussels Act was ratified, were invahd, and 
that those owners to whom the grants continued were 
subject ashore to the jurisdiction of the Sultan The award 
deprived all but a dozen or so men of their French flags, and 
those who stiU possess them wiU automatically lose the 
pnvdege in course of time. The warm friendship now 
existmg between the Bntish and French nations is fortunately 
reflected to-day m their relations m Oman and the Gulf, 
but it IS deplorable that France stiU protects the arms traffic 
at Muscat under the provisions of the Treaty of 1862 

Oman is a barren land, with very little cultivation m the 
interior, arid small prospect of development The date 
trade is its mainstay The very great strategic importance 
of its harbours make it an object of constant sohcitude to 
the Government of India I can see httle prospect of 
contmmty m its present condition The Sultanate has lost 
through weakness and mternal strife most of its former 
possessions Zanzibar has been cut adrift, and Bunder 
Abbas has reverted to Persia. The sole remammg appanage 
of Oman on the opposite coast is the port of Gwadur, m 
Mekran Even within the state of Oman the authonty 
of the Sultan can rarely be safely exercised outside the 
two contiguous towns of Muscat and Matra The day 
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before I visited J\Iatra the town had been held up to 
blackmail by a band of freebooters from the mountains 
Tlic Sultan is a kindl}^ dignified man ivith a taste for 
photogiaphy and a keen interest m warships, but his rule 
extends as far as his C 5 ''C ean see, and no farther. There can 
be no permanence in such a situation 

Though Lord Curzon disposed of the Muscat difficulty 
verj'^ quickly, the designs of Russia were less easy to 
confront, because more elusive The presence of numerous 
Russian emissaries in the regions of the Gulf has been 
already noted, but the fiist hint of definite action was again 
denied from a newspaper Following upon rumours that 
Russia had obtnned an interest in a Gulf port, the St. 
Petersbuig Vicdoviosii published in 1899 an article urgmg 
that Bunder Abbas should be acquired, together with the 
islands in the Stiaits of Hormuz, and that Bunder Abbas 
should be made the terminus of the railway Russia hoped to 
build across Persia In those days Russia appeared to 
regard Persian territory very much as she regarded the 
lands of Northern China before her lude awakening The 
outbreak of the South African War seemed a piopitious 
moment for an advance, and a beginning was made 
in characteristic fashion On February 14, 1900, when 
Ladysmith was still unreheved, and Paardeberg had not 
been fought, and the fate of Great Britain m South Africa 
was trembling in the balance, the Gdjak, a small Russian 
gunboat, stole innocently into the Bunder Abbas roadstead 
from nowhere m particular, and quietly anchored 

Had a great cruiser airived at Bunder Abbas at this 
juncture, Persia and India would soon have been agog, 
but the G7ljak was such an un,obtiusive httle vessel that 
no one thought her of any account The commander pro- 
fessed himself in need of coal and the Russian authorities 
communicated with a Bombay firm and ordered 800 tons 
Every step was taken m the most open and ostensibly 
artless way The Bombay firm had a steamer, the 
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s.s. JFaddon, at Port Said laden with coal, and diverted 
it to Bunder Abbas to execute the order Then the com- 
mander of the Giljalc discovered, to his own apparent 
dismay, that he could not take 300 tons into his bunkers. 
He asked the Persian officials to grant him permission to 
land a portion of the consignment The local governor had 
meanwhile developed healthy suspicions Russian coal, he 
argued, might involve Russian guards , and Russian guards 
had an awkward habit of wearing out their welcome by 
sta 5 ring an unconscionable time Another circumstance 
served to stiffen him H.M.S Pomone had suddenly 
appeared out of the unknown, and was taking an ab- 
sorbing mterest m the proceedmgs The upshot was that 
the request was flatly refused. The commander of the 
&iljak filled his bunkers, stacked his decks with coal from 
stem to stern, and, as a matter of courtesy, the balance was 
placed m native boats and afterwards deposited m a building 
belonging to the Persian authorities, where it was soon 
forgotten The arrangement to coal at Bunder Abbas, 
of all unhkely places in the world, and the order for a 
quantity very far in excess of the GiljaPs capacity, teU 
their own story It has never been seriously demed that 
the scheme was meant to create a nucleus store out of 
which a full-blown coalmg station would m time have been 
evolved 

The Gilyak continued her voyage roimd the Gulf, laden 
with superfluous coal She was followed next year by the 
crmser Varyag, later by the Askold, and m 1903 by the 
Boyarm, all of which made impressive tours of the Gulf 
ports, but there was no further attempt to securcj a coaling 
station Meanwhile, m 1900, a Russian mission had earned 
out railway surveys m Southern Persia, and one party had 
emerged at Bunder Abbas, while another party actually 
surveyed a route as far as Chahbar, on the Indian Ocean, 
only about 100 rmles ftom the Baluchistan frontier At 
that time Russia was takmg considerable mterest m 
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Chahbar, which is the safest and most convenient port 
on that part of the coast Another evidence of Russian 
enterprise was the estabhshment of consulates at Basra, 
Bushire, and Bunder Abbas, which were conspicuously 
unnecessary because Russia had no nationals to protect, 
and no trade to fostei, m the Persian Gulf An effort was 
commenced m 1901 to lectify the absence of Russian trade 
A company was formed at Odessa, called the Russian 
Steam Navigation and Trading Company It runs excel- 
lent vessels four times a year to the Gulf ports, but though 
heavily subsidised they carry httle cargo The latest 
returns show that Russian tiade with the Gulf is not only 
veiy small, but is dimmislimg Since the period of the 
Russo-Japanese War Russian activity m the Gulf has 
practically ceased 

The Powei which has been most contmuously and 
persistently busy m the Gulf for the last ten years is 
Germany The aims of Germany have been ostentatiously 
commercial, but they have been marked by more than one 
effort to obtain a defimte teiritonal footmg Germany first 
estabhshed a Vice-Consulate at Bushire m 1897, when there 
were exactly six German subjects m the whole of the Gulf 
In 1899 the German cruiser Arcona paid one of those visits 
to Gulf poits which, m the case of foreign warships, have 
generally been the prelude of some scheme of aggrandise- 
ment So it pioved upon tins occasion Early m 1900 
a Geiman mission amved oveiland at Koweit It was 
headed by Herr Stemrich, afterwards Mimster at Teheran, 
who now occupies a promment position m the German 
Foreign Office. Herr Stemrich had been stationed at 
Constantmople, where he was largely associated with the 
Baghdad Railway scheme, and the object of his visit to 
Koweit was to obtain from Sheikh Mubarak a concession 
for a terminus upon the shores of Koweit Harbour He 
asked for a site at Ras Kathama, at the head of the bay, 
and for a lease of twenty squaie miles of teiiitory around it. 
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It IS not surprising that the request was flatly refused 
Mubarak would probably have rejected the German over- 
tures m any case, because he knew the character of German 
relations with the Turks, with whom he was on bad terms 
But there was another circumstance which made refusal 
imperative Almost the first administrative act performed 
by Lord Curzon in January 1899 had been to mstruct 
Colonel Meade to conclude an agreement with Mubarak, 
the nature of which certainly precluded the cession of any 
portion of his territory to any foreign Power The precise 
terms of the agreement have never been made pubhc, 
though its existence is now generally known They are, 
however, sufficiently mdicated by JMr Balfour’s reference m 
the House of Commons on Apnl 8 , 1903 , to “ the 
territories of a Sheikh whom we have under our special 
protection, and with whom we have special treaties ” , and 
by the statement of the Times on January 11 , 1904 , that 
Mubarak has contracted “ special treaty relations which 
placed his nghts and interests under the aegis of Great 
' Bntam ” Germany has been, m effect, warned off, and 
there has been no further attempt to obtain preferential 
advantages at Koweit I beheve I am neverthless justified 
m saymg that Mubarak would hke to see the tenmnus 
at Koweit, if he could be assured of his own mdependence 
and of the contmuance of British protection 

Other enterprises with which Germany has been 
associated are more obscure, and with one exception have 
been mooted smce Lord Curzon’s departure While he was 
stdl Viceroy, a German syndicate tried to get a concession 
from the Sultan Abdul Hamid for workmg the pearl banks 
by “scientific methods,” though the Sultan had not the 
shghtest power to grant concessions for pearhng m the Gulf 
to anybody. It is said that more recently Germany sought 
to obtam from the Sultan a lease of the island of Halul, sixty 
miles east of Bida Halul is a barren island with a good and 
sheltered anchorage on the south-east side, and quite suitable 
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for the “ coahng station ” which is so much m request. By 
custom it IS the joint property of the Arab sheikhs, and is 
used as a rendezvous for the pearling fleet ; and Turkey has 
no more light to give a lease of it than it has to dispose of 
the Isle of Wight A more definite attempt was made m 
1906 to create rights upon the island of Abu Musa, fifty 
miles north-west of the town of Shargah, on the Pirate Coast 
Theie is ample eindence that Ahu ]\Iusa has been con- 
tinuously m the possession of the Sheikh of Shargah, and 
when Palgrave landed upon it m 1863 he found horses and 
camels grazmg there m charge of the then Sheikh’s retamers 
A concession for working the red oxide deposits upon Ahu 
JMusa was granted by the Sheikh to three men, who formed 
a partnership Two of the partners ti’ansferred the con- 
cession to a German firm, Messrs Wonckhaus and Co., 
without reference to the Sheikh or to the tlurd partner, who 
resided at Shargah. JNlessrs Wonckhaus and Co. are the 
agents for the Hamburg- Amerika Company, and that great 
orgamsation is beheved to have been the real possessor of the 
transferred concession. The Sheikh is one of the Trucial 
Chiefs, and by a treaty concluded m 1892 all the Chiefs had 
bound themselves “not to enter into any agreement or 
correspondence with any other Power, nor adnut the agent 
of any other Government, nor to part with any portion 
of then territories save to Great Britain.” The Sheikh 
protested agamst the transfer, and requested the British 
Government, as his protector, to mtervene. In October 
1907, H.M S Lapwing towed to the island a number of 
saihng boats containing 300 armed followers of the Sheikh 
of Shargah, and the men workmg the oxide deposits were 
removed and conveyed to Lmgah The matter was made 
the subject of an official German protest, but the concession 
was cancelled 

The recital of occurrences of this kmd may seem trivial. 
It has more than once fallen to my lot, m remote parts of 
the world, to contemplate International Incidents upon the 
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spot, and it has always struck me at the time that people 
would he less disposed to spell them m capital letters i they 
saw how petty and ludicrous their actual characteristics 
geneially are Yet they are not petty m their possibihties 
The smart French Consul with the lease of a deserted harbour 
m his pocket, Herr Stemrich, m the bare audience chamber 
of Mubarak, persuasively discussmg a stnp of sandy fore- 
shore, the Russian naval officer askmg leave to dump down 
coal on Bunder Abbas beach, the raddle-streaked half-clad 
men toihng on a rocky islet m the midst of the seas, were aU 
instruments of the subtle pohcy of great nations If we 
remember the Morocco affair of 1905, and the disastrous 
war it nearly brought about, we shall not deem these things 
tnvial so long as governments fish m troubled waters 

It remams to be noted that for the last five years a 
vessel of the Hamburg- Amenka hue has visited the Gulf 
every month, but Germany has acquired very httle trade 
except at Basra, where the imports of German goods are 
steadily mcreasmg 

Turkey was another Power which gave a great deal of 
very defimte trouble m the Gulf during Lord Curzon’s 
Viceroyalty She repeatedly endeavoured to obtam posses- 
sion of Koweit, over which she claimed a vague sort of 
suzeramty. The Turks have long sought to make fresh 
conquests in the Gulf, and so fax back as the forties tried to 
secure the allegiance of Bahrem There is reason to sup- 
pose, however, that then eagerness to seize Koweit during 
the early years of Lord Curzon’s rule m India was due to 
the behef that the harbour was the only possible terminus 
for the Baghdad Railway 

Reams have been written about the basis of the Turkish 
claims to Koweit The very origm of the Arabs of Koweit 
is disputed Colonel Felly, a former resident m the Persian 
Gulf, declared that they came from Um Kasr, at the head 
of the Klior AbduUah, 250 years ago, but the Bombay 
Government Records, and the memoirs of Midhat Pasha, 
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alike state that they came from Nejd, and I believe the 
latter theory is correct The statements m the Bombay 
records about then relations with the Turks are rather con- 
tradictory It IS fairly clear that throughout the eighteenth 
century the Sheikhs of Koweit were entirely mdependent. 
Sn Harford Brydges, afterwards British Munster to Persia, 
relates that m 1792 the British factory at Basra was removed 
to Koweit m consequence of the lU-behaviour of the Turkish 
officials He also says that the Sheikh of Koweit sheltered 
the rebel chief of the Montefik Arabs, and flatly refused to give 
him up, whereupon the Vali of Baghdad remarked “ After 
all, I legard it as a great happiness to have, m case of a ramy 
day, a person of the temper of the Sheikh of Gram (Koweit) so 
near me ” Br^’^dges hved at Koweit, and his testimony is 
mdisputable. In 1829 Captain Brucks of the Indian Navy 
wrote that the Sheikh “ acknowledged the authority of the 
Porte,” and paid a tribute of forty bags of nee and 400^? azih 
of dates annually In 1845 Lieutenant Kemball reported that 
for twenty years Koweit had been “ considered ” as “ closely 
connected” with the Pashahk of Baghdad The Koweit 
vessels flew the Turkish flag, and the Sheikh received 
annually 200 kaiahs of dates (equivalent to 4000 crovms), 
m return for which he was bound to piotect Basra from 
foreign aggression There is not much suggestion of 
suzerainty or tribute m this statement About the same 
time Lieutenant Kemball made another report m which he 
said that the inhabitants of Koweit “ acknowledge a nominal 
dependence to the Turkish Government ” In 1853 Lieu- 
tenant Disbrowe stated that the Sheikh had “ placed him- 
self under the guardianship of the Porte” Colonel Pelly, 
who visited Koweit m 1863 and 1865, states that the Sheikh 
received annually “ a comphmentaiy present of dates from 
Basra, m token of suzeramty and for the supposed protec- 
tion of the mouths of the Basra river ” There is again very 
httle imphcation of tribute m this assertion Palgrave, not 
a very trustworthy witness, as he never went to Koweit, 
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wrote m 1868 that the Sheikh had “ refused the demands 
of tribute and submission ” made by the Vah of Baghdad 
Midhat Pasha, who was Vah of Baghdad m 1869-70, states 
m the memoirs edited by his son that the people of Koweit 
had successfully resisted all attempts to hnng them withm 
Turkish jurisdiction, and that they had maintained their 
“ practical mdependence ” He claims to have added their 
territory to the vilayet of Baghdad with their consent, hut 
as he makes a similar but quite illusory statement about 
Bahrem, the allegation that he mcluded Koweit withm the 
dommions of the Sultan hardly commands acceptance. 

My own view, after examinmg much more evidence 
than is here recorded, is that the suzeramty of the Sultan 
over Koweit was never more than a “ pohte fiction.” Midhat 
Pasha’s admission probably describes the situation that 
existed all last century Rulers who were able to protect 
a Turkish city m return for payment were not likely to 
brook any serious exercise of authority by the distant poten- 
tate of Constantmople , but they doubtless tendered the 
Sultan that ill-defined though tangible respect which most 
hlussulman magnates proffer to one who, whether he be 
Khalifa or not, is stdl the greatest monarch m Islam. 
Mubarak’s own attitude is not difficult to understand. He 
wishes to preserve his own independence, and to enjoy the 
protection of British warships in case of need , but he knows 
the mutabihty of human thmgs, and prefers to keep on good 
terms with his Turkish neighbours so far as is possible He 
is well aware that differences with the Sultan do him harm 
m the eyes of Mussulmans, and when he came into posses- 
sion of Koweit in 1896 he even tried, by distnbutmg bribes 
at Constantmople, to buy the recognition of Abdul Hamid 
He has the best of reasons for wishing to preserve Turkish 
friendship, because he owns date groves near Fao, in Turkish 
territory, which bring him in £4000 a year. He therefore 
thinks it good pohcy to have a foot m each camp He 
gladly seeks the aid of Bntish bluejackets when his capital 
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IS menaced, but he flies the Turkish flag as a cheap and 
meaningless compliment Theie is no doubt about the flag, 
for ivhen lie received me a huge Crescent and Star was 
floating over his house His own explanation, though not 
made to me, was that he flew it because it was the emblem 
of the Mussulman faith , and fiirther, that when his ships 
visited foreign harbours, it was a eonvenienee for them to 
carr}’’ a flag whieh was known and recogmsed It is 
probable that the custom is really a survival of the 
days Avhen the vessels of Ivoiveit sailed 'forth to protect 
Basra from the attacks of the predatory tribes of the 
Euphrates delta 

I have gone somewhat closely into the question of the 
Turkish claims of su 2 erainty oA'^er Koweit, because we have 
by no means heard the last of them It is more than 
doubtful noAV Avhether Koweit a\i11 ever become the com- 
mercial terminus of the Baghdad Railway That destmy 
IS clearlj'' reserved for Basra, and the bar at the mouth of 
the Shatt-al-Arab can be easily dredged But even under 
the new dispensation Turkey has not ceased to make 
advances, sometimes cordial, sometimes menacing, to Koweit 
In 1909 pressure Avas placed upon Mubarak by the cancella- 
tion, on the pretext tliat he Ai-^as not a Turkish subject, of 
large purchases of land Avhich he had made m Mesopotamia 
Considering hoAV much the Y oung Turks oAve to the un- 
swerAung friendship of Great Biitam during the revolution, 
the manner m Avhich they have permitted their repre- 
sentatiA’^es in the A^ilayets of Baghdad and Basra to mtngue 
agamst Koweit saAmurs of rank mgratitude 

^^Tnle Lord Curzon was Viceroy these mtngues, by 
direction of Abdul Hamid and, as is beheved, at the mstiga- 
tion of Germany, took a far more definite shape In 1900 
INIubarak, who has great influence with the rulers of Central 
Arabia, plunged boldly into the rivalries between the great 
famihes of Ibn Rashid and Ibn Saud, and led an army mto 
the mteiior He was marching to the support of Ibn Saud, 
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and after more than one victory was ambushed m a ravme, 
and so badly defeated that when the remnants of his force 
returned to Koweit some of his men were ndmg three 
on a horse Abdul Hamid immediately took advantage of 
Mubarak’s phght In 1901 a decrepit Turkish corvette, 
packed with troops, steamed into Koweit Harbour, and its 
commander blandly prepared to take possession of the town 
Lord Curzon was fully acquamted with the projected plot, 
and with the sanction of the Home Government had issued 
exphcit directions to the Bntish naval authorities to prevent 
the seizure of Koweit. The corvette found the mevitable 
British crmser awaiting her, and a British naval officer, 
Captain Pears, said a few plain words which mduced the 
Turks to withdraw m considerable haste The Turkish 
Government afterwards had the effrontery to inform the 
Foreign Office that the vessel earned no troops at all. 
Towards the end of the year the corvette reappeared, bearmg 
a high Turkish official, who earned an extrem’ely threatening 
message from the Sultan to Mubarak On that occasion 
another Bntish naval officer. Captain Simons, whose ship 
was at Koweit, intervened upon his own responsibihty — for 
mstructions had not reached him — and at his bidding 
Mubarak ordeied the Sultan’s envoy to depart. Those who 
only see the Royal Navy at Spithead or Portland hardly 
realise the difficult duties and senous responsibdities which 
naval officers sometimes have to undertake at a moment’s 
notice m distant waters , yet I can only recall one naval 
officer who has been decorated for services m the Gidf 
The Turks were not deterred from making mischief, 
although twice driven hack by the sight of British guns 
They incited Ibn Rashid to move on Koweit, which he did 
with great alacrity The close of the year found three 
British warships m the harbour, a British force with light 
guns in the fort of Jehara, eighteen miles inland, and British 
bluejackets manning hastily prepared entrenchments outside 
the town Clouds of Ibn Rashid’s horsemen hovered near 
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for some time, but the task was too formidable for them 
and eventually they marched back to Central Arabia The 
last definite attempt to seize Koweit was made some months 
latci by l^Iubarak’s nephews, assuredly with Turkish cog- 
nisance The)^ left the Shatt-al-Arab, where they were m 
e\ile, with a fleet of boats, which was promptly chased and 
dispersed by H M S Lapwing 

The next Turkish move was more insidious Almost 
before the menace of Ibn Rashid had disappeared, small 
forces of Turkish troops began to occupy posts m territory 
claimed by Mubaiak The Sheikli alleges that bis jurisdic- 
tion extends northward as far as Safwan, tventy miles 
north-west of the Klior Abdullah Early m 1902 the Turks 
occupied SaB\an, and also Um Ivasr, vherc tlicre is a fort 
built by ]\lubarak’s grandfather , a month later the}’’ estab- 
hslied a post on Bubiyan Island, winch indisputabl}’ belongs 
to I^Iubarak , and two months afterwards the} w ere found 
to have seized an island m Musalamiya Bay, about 180 miles 
south of Ko\\cit, at the southern extremity of the Icrntories 
claimed by the Sheikh The reason of this renewed actmty 
probably was that it had been discovered that the deep 
narrow inlets of Khor Abdullah and Klior Zobcir, at the 
back of Bubiyan Island, might form nllcnialne termini for 
the Baghdad Railway It is know'n tli.'it Lord Cur/on, vlio 
exercised the utmost \ngilance regarding aflairs at the liead 
of the Gulf, protested very strongh against these acts of 
unprovoked aggression But the Turlisli out])osls remained 
long after his departure’, and, I understand, are sliJ) there 
so It can only be assumed that the Home Goi eminent did 
not support the Viceroy’s representations. jMub.irak made 
an ineffectual response by sending a small force to occupy 
Hagaija, at the northern e\treinit\ ol' the bn} of Kovcit, 
close by the entrance to the Klior Sahiyn Great Britain is 
said to have mformed the Porte tint Mnbarnic's rights are 
not regarded as prejudiced h) the Turkish occupation, but 
the reluctance of the Foreign Oflice to intcifcrc is not m 
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accoid with the definite though general promises which we 
made to Mubarak m 1899. 

Nevertheless, Mubarak is far stronger now than he has 
ever been Koweit is growing rapidly, and has spread far 
outside its old walls Its trade is steadily mcreasing, and the 
Sheikh IS waxing rich. He is reputed to be able to put 
between ten and fifteen thousand fighting men m the field 
He has bought a yacht, and often goes to stay with Sheikh 
Khazaal, the powerful Arab ruler of Mohammerah, in 
Persia, with whom he is on excellent terms. When Loid 
Curzon visited him and gave him a sword of honour, he 
described himself as having become “ a military ofiicer of 
the British Empire ” It may have been a phrase more 
suitable for “ the languorous Orient’s jewelled ear,” but it was 
probably sincerely meant. Yet the future of Koweit is by 
no means free from uncertamty, and we cannot afford to relax 
the watch we maintam over it 

The temtory of Mubarak was not the only scene of 
Turkish aggrandisement. Withm the last thirty or forty 
years- the Turks have encroached along the shores of 
El Hasa, and m the promontory of El Katar, on the Arabian 
coast of the Gulf Great Britam has never recognised the 
Turkish seizure of El Katar, and the Turks are so weak 
there that they do not interfere with the civil administration. 
The sohtary battahon at Bida hardly dares to venture outside 
the gates of the town Yet throughout Lord Curzon’s stay 
m India the attitude of the Turkish, officials m these 
regions, their efforts to mtrude along the Pirate Coast, 
and the acts of piracy committed under the shelter of their 
nommal rule, caused constant trouble and anxiety to the 
British authorities The best thing that could happen to 
Eastern Arabia is for the Turks to withdraw from it 
altogether They do no good, they oppress the people in 
the oases, there is more than a suspicion that their sub- 
ordinate officials encourage piracy, and their laxity constantly 
permits the Bedomns of the desert to attack the subjects of 
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the Sheikh of Bahrein Into the comphcated pohtics of 
Central Arabia, which also received close attention during 
Lord Curzon’s administration, I do not propose to enter 
They constitute a long and romantic story, and their con- 
sequences affect very considerably the situation on the 
Arabian side of the Gulf, but it is a long time smce Great 
Britain interv^ened in them. 

The islands of Bahrein, which he near El Katar m a deep 
bight of the Gulf, were the scene of contmual unrest during 
Lord Curzon’s time. British mterests in Bahrem are not 
only based upon the early treaty of maritime peace between 
the Trucial Chiefs, among whom the then ruler of Bahrem 
was included They are greatly strengthened by an agree- 
ment of 1880 , in which the Sheikli undertook to abstain 
from entering into negotiations ivith any foreign Powers or 
from receivmg their agents without British consent , and by 
a further undertaking concluded m 1892 , in which he 
pledged himself not to cede, lease, or mortgage any part of 
his territories to any other Government than the British 
Turkey has now abandoned her indefensible pretensions to 
suzerainty over Bahrein , but Persia, on the strength of her 
ancient capture of the islands from the Portuguese, still 
affects to regard the people of Bahrein as her subjects when 
they cross to Bushire Sheikh Isa, the present ruler of 
Bahrein, was placed in control by the British m 1869 , when 
he was a young lad of 20 He has not been successful in his 
rule He muddles his finances, oppresses his people, fails to 
suppress the traffic m slaves, quarrels with his relatives (who 
are certamly truculent persons), and handles his customs 
with conspicuous inefficiency. The troubles of Bahrem have 
at present small international importance , but owmg to 
nots m 1904 which Sheikh Isa failed to pumsh. Lord 
Curzon was compelled to order the presentatioh of an 
ultimatum Foreigners had been assaulted, and other 
Governments were pressmg for redress Colonel Cox arrived 
off Manamah with three warships m Febraary 1905 , and 
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the British demands were duly conceded withm the 
prescribed twenty-foui hours. Smce that tune Sheikh Isa, 
who seemed to me a mild and grave and rather careworn old 
man, has been more mindful of his obhgations Great Britain 
usually confines its mtervention at Bahrem to questions of 
external relations, but constantly presses upon the Sheikh the 
urgent need for internal reforms The exercise of British 
authority ought to be placed on a more definite footing 
Bahrein has a world-wide interest as the centre of the 
Gulf pearl trade In good years it sends to Pans and New 
Yoik and London, by way of Bombay and Surat, a milhon 
pounds woith of pearls The pearl bank practically extends 
for moie than half the length of the western side of the 
Gulf, commencing near Abu Musa, opposite Shargah, 
curving lound to the island of Halul, then passmg near 
El Katar, and finally termmatmg at a pomt near JMusalamiyaj 
where the territories of the Sheikli of Koweit begm Very 
httle of the bank hes m territorial waters, and therefore the 
nght to fish upon it raises a rather mce question m inter- 
national law The pearl fisheries have been worked for 
centuries by the various Arab commumties on the western 
shores of the Gulf, who may be said to have acqmred a 
prescriptive right m them A British gunboat pohces the 
bank durmg the fishery season, and preserves order among 
the pearhng dhows Various enterpnsmg persons of British, 
Indian, and other nationahties, who have sought to partici- 
pate, have all been warned off by the British Government 
Yet attempts are still projected from tune to tune, and only 
last year there was a lawsuit at Marseilles between two 
persons who had quarrelled about the finanemg of an 
expedition to the Gulf m search of pearls The question, 
however, really settles itself I should be sorry to go 
pearhng amid a horde of retired pirates unless I had an 
escort of a squadron of cruisers 

The Persian coast of the Gulf, other than Bunder Abbas, 
presents fewer questions of sturmg interest, though the 
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issues ln^'olved, connected as they are •ivith the whole 
pi ohlcin of the future of Pei sia, are of deep significance Chief 
among these is the situation created by the peculiar position 
of Sheikh Kha/acd, who resides at Mohammerah, at the 
junction of the Karun and the Shatt-al-Arab, and who controls 
a good deal of the Kaiun Valley and the adjacent regions 
Sheikh Khazaal is an exceedingly able Aiab and the head of a 
tribe whicli has long been lesident in Persian Arabistan. A 
large proportion of Ins people are Arabs, though some are 
Persians He is wealthy, and has already shown himself 
able to mobilise 25,000 cavalry and infantiy m some 
operations against tuibulent tribes He renders nominal 
fealty to the Shah, possesses a Persian title, married a 
Persian princess, flies the Persian flag, and tries to keep on 
good terms vuth Teheran , but he levies his o^vn taxes, 
maintains his own troops, and in practice is more than semi- 
mdependent Since the weakemng of the Persian central 
authority he stands more than ever alone, and he is m 
constant fear of Turkish aggression. That is probably the 
reason of his mtimate relations with Mubarak He is a 
warm friend of the British, and often looks to them for 
ad\uce and support, and it fell to Lord Curzon’s lot not 
only to adjust his serious quairel with the Persian Govern- 
ment about customs administration, but also to mitiate and 
develop an excellent understanding between him and Great 
Britain One result of this fnendship was that the Govern- 
ment of India, ■with the approval of Persia, deputed a 
capable Punjab officer to assist Sheikh Khazaal m a scheme 
of irrigation which he proposes to undertake on the Karun 
River The efforts of Germany to mduce the Teheran 
authorities to giant an iriigation concession ivithm the 
Sheikh’s territories were thereby frustrated Had the 
Peisian Government been foolish enough to give a conces- 
sion, which it had probably no right to grant, and certainly 
no power to enforce, an armed revolt at Mohammerah 
would have inevitably followed The pohey of Great 
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Britain, however, at any rate during Lord Curzon’s Vice- 
royalty, was always directed towards encouragmg Sheikh 
IChazaal to show due respect to the Shah and his advisers 

The town of Bushire, the principal port of Persia, and 
the headquarters of the Bntish Resident m the Gulf, was 
fan:ly quiet throughout Lord Cuizon’s penod of office, 
except for a little playful shooting at the Residency by the 
Tangistanis, a disorderly tribe which has frequently given ^ 
trouble. More recently the trade of Bushire has been almost 
ruined by the chaotic condition of Southern Persia, the 
insecurity of the trade-routes, and the failure of numbers of 
Persian merchants Busliire is in any case one of the worst 
ports in the world. Even under the most favourable 
conditions ships stiU have to "he at least three miles from the 
shore. It has no wharves or piers, and very httle semblance 
of a natural harbour The mule track to Shiraz, by which 
aU merchandise is carried inland, wmds armd precipitous 
heights. Bushire is not, and never can be, a satisfactory 
outlet for the trade of Southern Persia. If the country had 
proper commumcations, trade would probably centre at 
Bunder Abbas, m spite of its terrific heat 

Lmgah, the next port along the coast, was seized m 1898 
by an Arab sheikh who had hereditary claims to its control. 
The Persians ejected the Arab in 1899 by a treacherous 
expedient ; but though Lord Curzon sent a gunboat to 
protect Bntish subjects, no attempt was made to mtervene 
m the quarrel In the confusion which followed, much of 
the trade of Lmgah went to Debai, on the Pirate Coast, but 
it ijS now drifting back 

The customs admmistration, which has been pnncipally 
in the hands of Belgians smce 1898, caused endless difficulties 
throughout the Persian coast m the earher years of Lord 
Curzon’s control The Belgian officials were honest, but 
wont to enmesh themselves and the unhappy traders mmter- 
mmable folds of red tape They owed the creation of their 
service to Russia, and did not forget it, while they disliked 
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the pniamoimtcy of Great Bntain m the Gulf It would be 
unfair to say tliat they became Russian agents, but they 
dabbled a good deal m politics. They tried quite unwarrant- 
ably to seize certain islands m the middle of the Gulf, all of 
■\\ Inch belong to the Sheikh of Shargah They hoisted the 
Persian flag upon the Two Tambs and on Abu Musa. On 
the island of Sirn the Persian flag was first raised in 1 887. 
The Sheikh of Shargah protested, but nothmg was done to 
recover possession for him, although 100 of his people were 
Imng there That was during an interlude when the 
Go^’'ernment of India was inclined to forget its responsibih- 
ties m the Gulf In 1904 a Belgian customs officer 
emphasised the Persian possession of Sirri by hoistmg more 
flags, until the island was radiant with bunting Lord 
Curzon insisted on the Persian flags being hauled down on 
the Two Tambs and on Abu Musa, which was done , but the 
Persian claim to Sirn is still m dispute Of late the Belgian 
officials liavc confined tliemselves to their normal duties, and 
are on much better terms both with the British representa- 
tn es and wth the commercial communities. 

So fai little has been said of the active steps taken by 
Lord Curzon to strengthen and develop the British position 
in the Gulf He had not only to resist and overcome the 
attacks made upon it from all quarters, but he had also to 
dense measures to ensure that m future it could not be 
assailed vuth any prospect of success The expedients he 
adopted were numerous and effective The naval importance 
of Elphinstone Inlet was recognised Great Britain had 
received a grant of a tiny islet m the fiord, known as 
Telegraph Island, and had occupied it from 1864 to 1868, 
during which time the Gulf cable was earned across the 
]\Iusendam Peninsula Possession of this island was resumed 
in 1904, and a flagstaff was erected to denote British rights 
When the cable was diveited from Musendam m 1868, it 
was taken to the island of Henjam, where a telegraph 
station was elected with the consent of the Persian Govern- 
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mcnl. The stjilion rcninincd there until 1882, when im- 
provcinenLs in ocean telegraphy rendered the reinforcing 
curicnt Irom JIcnjnm unnecessary A diiccL cable was laid 
fiom .Task to Eushiic, and Henpim was abandoned The 
concession sLill existed, however, and Lord Cur/on utilised 
it to rebuild the tclcgiapli station on Ilenjain. A cable was 
landed tlicre, and was afterwards linked up wtli Bunder 
Abbas, tliough the Bunder Abbas line may become the 
piopcity of tlie Persian Government if it pays the cost of 
construction. The IIcn)am station earned witli it an enclave 
ot two squaic miles of land, and considcnng the strategical 
impoitance of the islands m the Straits of Hormuz, its 
resumption is of considerable value The station senses a 
useful tclcgrapluc purpose, but it is also a little ^\atch-tower 
against aggression, and it overlooks an excellent anchorage 
between Ilcnjam and Dciistan Bay, in Kishm Henjam is 
a lonely spot "When I visited it the t^\o telegraph operators 
had not seen a white man for live months, and Avere so 
unused to visitors that they found conversation difficult 
Muscat, which had hitherto been quite isolated, was also 
linked up by cable Avith .Task m 1901 

Great Britain had long possessed, on the island of lushm, 
an enclave at Basidu, several square miles m extent, Avluch 
Avas granted m 1798 by the Sultan of Oman, aa'Iio then 
OAATied Kishm Basidu Avas for many years the Gulf head- 
quarters of the old Indian NaAy, and has never been entirely 
abandoned. I have seldom seen a more pathetic sight than 
the ruined barracks and hospital and dAvellmg-houses at 
Basidu In the deserted graA^cyard at the edge of the sea 
many brave sailors, and even English ladies, he buned 
Steps were taken by Lord Curzon to make the British 
OAvn'ership of Basidu more defimte, though the influx of 
settlers Avas strictly discouraged 

The surveys of the Persian Gulf were ongmally made by 
officers of the Indian Navy early last century, and were 
remarkably good and accuiate, though incomplete At 
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Loid Cuizon’s instance they were revised and eliecked at 
many points, and new surveys were also carried out. 
Special officers were detailed by the Admiralty to supermtend 
the work Three gunboats weie designated for regular 
service m the Gulf, instead of the rather makeshift arrange- 
ment which had previously existed Large cruisers were 
repeatedly sent to “show the flag” in Gulf waters, as a 
reply to the frequent naval demonstrations of foreign Powers 
By eontract ivith the British India Steam Navigation 
Companj’’, a fast mail sennee was established to Gulf ports, 
and Koweit was for the first time made a regular port of 
call A good deal of scientific exploration was undertaken 
on both sides of the Gulf 

The consular establishments, which w'ere extremely 
inadequate, w’ere also enlarged and extended A consul 
was placed at Bunder Abbas, and political agents at Bahrein 
and Kow’eit, and ince-consuls were stationed at Iverbela 
and Alnvaz Nearly all the consulates and residencies were 
either rebuilt during Lord Curzon’s term of office, or new 
buildings were planned and afterwards constructed The com- 
mercial missions which w^ere despatched, one by Lord Curzon 
and the other by the British Board of Trade, accumulated a 
mass of infoimation wdiicli was subsequently of great service 

The period of pronounced mternational endeavour to 
undermine the supremacy of Great Britain m the Persian 
Gulf ended, for the time being, in 1903, haiong lasted over 
five years Lord Curzon had successfully resisted every 
attack, and had once more made clear the specific and 
imperative character of the Persian Gulf doctrme of British 
pohey. The Government of India had m previous years 
shown some disposition to treat Gulf politics as an oidmary 
detail of admimstration, a little more important than the 
Andamans, perhaps, but hardly so worthy of attention as 
the pioblem of a refractory Maharajah who showed an 
unnghteous disposition to hammer his Prime Minister 
Lord Curzon recalled both India and England to a sense of 
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the supieme importance of the Persian Gulf, and made it a 
separate and vital issue. He laid down a detailed pohcy 
which will serve for the gmdance of his successors, and he 
saw that it was enforced at all points 

Lord Curzon’s work m the Gulf appropriately culminated 
m his own oflScial tour in Persian and Arabian waters in 
November and December 1903. Never before had a Bntish 
Viceroy of India passed through the Straits of Hormuz 
He left Earachi on board the Royal Indian Marme steam- 
ship Hardinge, and there saded with him H M S. Argonaut, 
a first-class crmser, H M S Hyacinth, a second-class cruiser 
(the flagship of Admiral Atkmson-WiUes), and H M S Fox 
and H.M.S. Pomone, third-class cruisers At Muscat the 
squadron was met by H M S. Sphnuc, special service vessel, 
H M S Lapwing, gunboat, and the RIMS Lawrence, the 
despatch-boat of the Persian Gulf Resident No such 
assemblage of warships had ever been seen m the Gulf and 
its approaches m modem times. The only parallel m his- 
tory was the visit of Albuquerque, Portuguese “ Governor 
of India,” to Hormuz m 1515 with twenty-seven vessels, 
most of which were really galleys The crmse lasted three 
weeks, and durmg the greater part of it Lord Curzon was 
accompanied by Sir Arthur Hardmge, then British Minister 
at Teheran At Muscat the town and forts, and the ships 
of the squadron, were illummated, and at a great Durbar 
on the Argonaut the Sultan was presented with the Grand 
Cross of the Order of the Indian Empire At Shargah there 
was another Durbar, at which Lord Curzon delivered a 
stirrmg address to the Trucial Chiefl; of Oman Bunder 
Abbas was next visited, and on entermg Persian temtonal 
waters Lord Curzon was received by the Derya Begi, the 
Governor of the Gulf ports, on behalf of the Shah At 
Lmgah the Viceroy gave a dmner to the Derya Begi on 
board the Hardinge, and the town and ships were fllu- 
mmated Then the squadron crossed to Bahrem, where 
there were further ceremonials, and afterwards it proceeded 
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to Koweit, where the Viceroy was received with impressive 
honours Sheikh ]\Iubarak, with his sons and cluef retamers, 
awaited his landmg at the head of a great cavalcade of Arab 
horsemen. A spectator wrote that “amidst the firmg of 
guns and the guttural shouts of the Arabs, the procession 
set off, helter-skelter, for the toAvn across the great open 
plain, surrounded by a cloud of horsemen, who galloped 
■wildly ahead, hurled their spears oi discharged their carbmes 
111 the air, curveted, pirouetted, and went through all the 
time-honoured evolutions of an Arab field-day ” In the 
intervals between these formal visits to the principal ports 
a number of points of interest and importance were called 
at and carefully exammed 

The only untoward incident occurred at Busliire, where 
oiving to a difficulty on a pomt of etiquette the Viceroy 
decided not to land. The Ala-ed-Dowleh, Governor- General 
of the pro\nnce of Ears, had been deputed to welcome Lord 
Curzon, and elaborate preparations had been made At the 
last moment he sought to alter the programme, msisted that 
Lord Curzon should receive him m a Persian house and not 
m the British consular building, and further that, contrary 
to previous agreement, Lord , Curzon should caU on him 
first As the new arrangement implied that the Viceroy 
and the Ala-ed-Dowleh would both be staying m the same 
house, and exchanging \nsits across the passage, it was plain 
that a shght was intended Russian influence, then m the 
ascendant at Teheran, was at the back of the incident. It 
had, however, an effect which was the exact reverse of what 
was intended. The people of Bushire were mtensely morti- 
fied because the Viceroy would not land, and thought that 
the Ala-ed-Dowleh had “lost face,” as the Chmese say. 
The Ala-ed-Dowleh qmckly came to the same conclusion. 
I recall that the editor of a httle Bushire newspaper, think- 
ing to curry favour, published directly afterwards the first 
of a senes of ai tides condemning Lord Cuizon’s action, 
and promising to leturn to the subject “ m our next issue.” 
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the burden, we owe it to the peoples of the Gulf, who hve 
m security under our guardianship, not to relinquish it 
There is next the need for keeping open an important trade- 
route, m the maintenance of which both India and England 
are concerned There is further, as Admiral Mahan has 
repeatedly pointed out, the imperative necessity of resisting 
to the utmost the establishment of an armed and fortified 
position by any foreign Power in or near the Gulf Why 
did France and Russia, m the days when England was not 
on good terms with them, seek to obtain a permanent foot- 
hold m these regions ^ They were not lookmg for trade, 
and manifestly coalmg stations so far from the great ocean 
highways would he of no real use to them Their one 
object was to menace India But — and this is the most 

important fact m the whole question of the Gulf — m order to 
disturb irreparably the rule of the British m India, it is not at 
aU necessary for a foreign Power to create a fortified base m 
Gulf waters A mere territorial acquisition, the presence of 
a small garrison, the creation of a qmte defenceless harbour 
of refuge, would sufiice The moment it became known 
that Russia, oi Germany, or France, or any other powerful 
nation, had planted a post within easy reach of the shores 
of India, an meffaceable impression of the impermanence 
of British rule would be produced throughout Hmdustan. 
Industrial enterprise would be checked, native capital would 
no longer be invested, the spirit of unrest would receive a 
strong impetus, the task of holdmg the country, already 
difficult, might become almost impossible India has en- 
dured many alien rulers, and they have all fallen m their 
turn She is accustomed, and perhaps over-ready, to watch 
for the signs which m her behef portend the approachmg 
doom The appearance of a foreign Power anywhere m the 
Gulf, under however umocent a guise, would carry one irre- 
sistible conviction to the mmd of every mtelhgent Indian 
I say nothmg of the possible danger of the creation of a 
fortified base withm stnking distance of our chief route to 
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the East and to Austraha That is a question for naval 
strategists But I have often marvelled at the placid 
affabihty with which able politicians and responsible news- 
papers have mvited foreign Powers to share with us the 
control of the Gulf I heard Mr Balfour utter his 
memorable invitation to Russia to acquire a warm-water 
port m the Pacific The immediate and not unnatural 
response was the seizure of Port Arthur In the same way, 
and with no clearer perception of the ultimate consequences, 
journalists and orators often say that Russia ought not to be 
debarred from an outlet upon the Indian Ocean To what 
end ^ If it is for purposes of trade, there is hardly any port, 
except in those very regions, where our own trade pre- 
dominates, which Russia cannot reach more easily from the 
Baltic, the Black Sea, or the Pacific Some soldiers of high 
repute say they would welcome the estabhshment of a Port 
Arthur m the Gulf “ It would make Russia more vulner- 
able ” is their contention. But ships are of httle avail 
against modem fortresses, and what these ardent wamors do 
not remember is that while our scanty army was seekmg to 
mvest the new Port Arthur, India might be aflame with wild 
revolt at the first shot of a war which earned her garrison 
far away The idea of a fortress m the Gulf, though 
improbable, is not fantastic, as httle Portugal once proved 
The question may be academic to-day, but it was not 
academic ten years ago, and may not be so ten years hence 
The nations are drawing nearer to the central sea of the Old 
World 

Come what may, we have to keep our control of the Gulf 
mviolate As Lord Lytton said . “ We cannot haggle with 
destmy ” Yet, as time passes, the task will become more 
difficult than it has ever been The Baghdad Railway, 
when it is completed, will profoundly modify the conditions 
at present prevadmg m the Gulf No weight attaches to 
the lugubrious predictions of the prophets who say that the 
railway wdl never be made. Exactly the same things were 
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said about the Sibenan hue. Mr. Balfour showed truer 
prescience when he warned the House of Commons m 1908 
that “ whatever course Enghsh financiers might take, and 
whatever course the Enghsh Government may pursue, 
sooner or later this great undertaking will be earned out” 
Though I^ question the wisdom of British participation, 
a commercial terminus at Basra will not mfrmge our 
doctrme, and presents no basis for opposition. I have never 
doubted the utility of the Baghdad Railway When the 
locomotive is traversmg Mesopotamia, and when Sir Wilham 
Willcocks has revived by imgation the ancient fertihty of 
Chaldea, the Gulf will have been brought mto close contact 
with the world without, and wiU be the sea route to a land 
of great prosperity. Professor Rohrbach has estimated that 
m the eighth century the plain between the Tigris and the 
Euphrates produced ten milhon tons of corn, and sup- 
ported a population of six milhons It may do so again, 
though now it supports barely a milhon. When Chaldea 
is once more a granary, and a great stream of ocean traffic 
IS threading the Gulf, it wiU not be easy to mamtam unim- 
paired the paramountcy of Great Bntam. At a time when 
they were m some danger of bemg forgotten. Lord Curzon 
reiterated to the whole world our claims , but it is still a 
defect of our pohey that it rests on a negative rather than a 
constructive basis, and that we are too timorous m vindi- 
catmg rights which we cannot afford to forego. Many of 
our statesmen are still reluctant to acknowledge that we are 
deahng m the Gulf, not merely with httle local questions, but 
with the safety and welfare of our rule m India 

II, SOUTHERN PERSIA AND SEISTAN 

The specific interest of the Government of India in 
Persian affaus is not confined to the Gulf httoral, which 
has been treated ^ a separate issue. It extends over the 
whole of Southern Persia, and throughout the Persian 
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temtones which adjom the Perso-Afghan frontier No 
part of this wide area is of greater importance to India 
than Seistan The province of Seistan hes in the corner 
of Persia where the western frontiers of Afghamstan and 
Baluchistan meet It commands the valley of the 
Hehnund, that remarkable nver which, after traversmg 
700 mdes across Afghanistan, loses itself m the vast swamps 
of the depression known as the Hamnn-i-Helmund There 
IS some reason to beheve that long ago the greater part 
of Seistan was entirely imder water, and that much of the 
area which is now dry land was formed from silt brought 
down by the nver Its alluvial soil is extremely fertile In 
past ages it was one of the granaries of Asia, and Alexander 
wintered withm its borders with his conquermg army For 
many centuries it was held by Persia, and under one 
dynasty even contamed the capital of the Persian Empire 
After the death of Nadir SEah, the province was mcluded 
in the nsmg kmgdom of Afghamstan, but much of it 
gradually lapsed agam mto the possession of Persia, though 
its vague ^boundaries were a cause of constant quarrels 
between Persians and Afghans Persian Seistan now has 
an area of about 950 square miles, and a population esti- 
mated at 100,000 

Seistan is practically a badly tilled oasis m the rmdst of 
deserts and swamps The great barren regions which he 
beyond its western borders make the provmce of great 
strategic value At its southern extrenuty it touches 
British territory Its possession would be an important 
prehminary to a comprehensive advance upon India, or an 
mvasion of Afghanistan. An army marchmg southward 
through Eastern Persia must first seize and hold Seistan 
Once firmly planted there, it would dommate the Ime of the 
Helmund, menace a British advance north-westward from 
Quetta through Kandahar, and sterihse the plan of campaign 
by which it is understood the British Army m India has 
long proposed to meet a concerted movement from the 
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north. The exclusion of foreign Powers from Seistan is 
therefore a cardinal feature of the measures devised for the 
defence of India , and it is not surpnsmg that the provmce 
came mtovery great prommence during the penodwhen Russia 
was endeavourmg to extend her influence southward. Qmte 
suddenly it became the battleground of conflictmg mterests 
The Seistan question had abeady been mterrmttently 
under public notice m the guise of boundary disputes, and 
boundaries agam formed one ofrthe chief issues to which 
attention was directed. The encroachments of Persia m the 
sixties were bitterly resented by Afghanistan, and Great 
Bntam was frequently asked by both sides to fettle the 
quarrel Somewhat reluctantly, the British Foreign Office 
despatched a Mission under Major-General Sir Frederic 
Goldsmid, who spent two weary years m decidmg, not only 
the hne of demarcation between Persia and Afghan Seistan, 
but also a portion of the Perso-Baluch frontier His ulti- 
mate award, given m 1872, dissatisfied both Persia and 
Afghanistan, though it was accepted after demur The 
Afghans were mdignant because Persia was confirmed m 
the possession of the largest and richest slice of Seistan ; the 
Persians grumbled because an important section of the 
Helmund was left m Afghan territory At Kohak, a point 
south-east of Nasratabad, there is a great “ Band ” or dam 
across the Helmund, primitive in construction, but of much 
importance for the irrigation of Seistan. General Goldsmid 
m^e the iiver the frontier line for a great part of the way 
between the dam and the pomt at which it entered the 
lagoon, but he gave all the river above the dam to the 
Afghans. It does not require an expert to perceive that 
some share m the control of a river above a dam is essential 
to successful irrigation General Goldsmid was not obhvious 
of the fact, but though he laid it down that any undue 
mterference by the Afghans with the waters of the Helmund 
would be a contravention of the spirit of the award, he 
seems to have thought such an event improbable. 
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General Goldsmid had not taken into account either the 
vaganes of Nature or the disposition of the local Afghans 
Below the dam, he had left the Persians on one side of the 
nver and the Afghans on the other. But rivers m the 
sandy regions of Asia have a perplexing habit of suddenly 
altering their course. An irrigation engineer once went to 
bed in a bungalow on the very edge of the Indus and woke 
ujJ in the morning to find that the river was five miles away 
The same thing happened to the Helmund, which shifted 
its course eight miles to the westward, while the great 
lagoon simultaneously altered in size and situation The 
Afghans clung to the light bank of the river, regardless of 
documentary awards , they showed a strong disposition 
to claim both banks below the dam , and they further began, 
by diversions far above the dam, to deprive the Persians 
of their reasonable share of water. Disputation recom- 
menced, local at first, though m the end the quarrel was 
taken up by the authorities at Kabul and Teheran. An 
astute Russian Consul, M. Miller, had been sent to Seistan 
m 1900, and he espoused the Persian cause mth ommous 
vigour In 1902 the Persian Government asked for the 
mtervention of Great Britain, under the clause of the Paris 
Treaty of 1867 which provided that differences between the 
Persian and Afghan Governments should be settled by the 
friendly offices of the British Government Lord Curzon, 
at the instance of the Home Government, therefore des- 
patched Sir Henry McMahon, a frontier officer of great 
experience, at the head of a well-eqmpped Mission, to 
arbitrate between the rival claimants 

Russia, then rapidly developmg a keen mterest m Seistan, 
was eager to take a hand m the settlement, though she had 
no possible justification for her intrusion Three several 
attempts to tfirust Russian officials upon the Mission were 
successively foiled, but Russian influence predommated in 
the camp of the Persian Commissioners M. Mfiler and his 
brother, a doctor, were instrumental m persuadmg the 
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Persian local authorities tcf obstruct m manifold ways Sir 
Henry McMahon and his staff. The Mission was refused 
supphes, and at one time was even ordered back, though 
present on the unsohcited mvitation of the Persian Govern- 
ment. The story of the Seistan Mission is a narrative of 
quiet firmness and of constant restramt under ' frequent 
provocation The delays were mtermmable and the com- 
phcations constant. A problem which might have been 
settled m a couple of months kept the Mission on the spot 
for over two years It started in January 1903, and did not 
return to India until May 1905 

Temtonal adjustments had to be made, m addition to the 
settlement of the dispute about water Both sides wished to 
mfrmge the Goldsmid Ime, and Persia was eager to secure a 
large tract of country above the dam Sir Henry McMahon 
made some minor rectifications, but on the whole he adhered 
to the spmt of the Goldsmid award. The water difiSculty 
was more complex, and it had been intensified, and partly 
produced, by a severe drought, which temporarily left the 
Helraund almost dry After careful e.x;ammation with the 
aid of experts, Sir Henry McMahon came to a decision 
which seems eminently fair He declined to admit the 
rather mgenuous contention of the Afghans that as they 
held the whole of the river above the dam, they could do 
what they hked with all the water m it He took a pomt 
called Bandar- 1 - Khamal Khan, about forty miles above the 
great dam, at which pomt he considered the Helmund first 
penetrated the whole provmce of Seistan as anciently 
constituted The Persians, he said, were entitled to the use 
of one-third of all the water passing that pomt, but they 
could not divert it into Persian Seistan until it reached the 
dam. A British irrigation expert was to be stationed in 
Seistan to see that neither side abstracted more than its 
allotted share of water. An important feature of the award 
was that Persia was piohibited from ahenatmg to any other 
Power the water rights thus confeired, without the consent 
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of Afglianistan. Tlic .'iwmd was only accepted by tlic 
Governments conccnicd after very great delay, and the 
suggested appointment of a JJritish irrigation ofTiccr was not 
endorsed. Owing to the prolonged detention of the I^Iission, 
a project to settle in detail the imdemarcated portion of the 
Perso-Baluch boundary was not proceeded with, though 
various small disputes arising therefrom were adjusted by 
negotiation at I’ehcran. 

The Seistan IMission may claim to ha\e amply fulfilled 
its object, and to have averted the danger of a ■very ugly 
quarrel. In addition to much local excitement both sides 
were moving tioops towards the troubled area, and for a 
time actual conflict appeared not improbable Lord Cui7on 
watched and directed the whole of the negotiations, for he 
was m constant telegraphic communication with Sir Henry 
McMahon , and it was owing to his personal reprcscntitions 
that the Amir consented, after some hesitation, to accept the 
rectification of the boundary. Moreover, tlie presence in 
Seistan for so long a time of a British Mission mth a strong 
escort did much to promote good feebng between the represen- 
tatn^es of the Gov'^ernment of India and the population, m spite 
of many acts of petty hostibty on the part of the local officials 

Before Lord Curzon’s arrival tlie Government of India 
had shown some disposition to recognise the political 
importance of Seistan. Lord Curzon himself, m his book on 
Persia, had urged that a trade-route should be opened thither 
across Baluchistan, and Colonel C. E. Yate and Sir Henry 
McBIahon had later made similar representations. Lord 
Elgin so far acquiesced that m 1896 he sent Major Webb- 
Ware to Chageh, half-way between Quetta and Seistan, to 
develop a trade-ioute , and to Major Webb- Ware belongs 
the credit of years of energetic toil to accomphsh this 
purpose. In 1898 Lord Elgm oidered Major P IMolesworth 
Sykes, then Consul at Kerman, to Nasratabad, the principal 
to'wn of Seistan, as a temporary measure, but he was 
opposed to anj- very active display of British mterest m 
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Seistan, because he feaied that it might precipitate the 
extension of Russian influence in the provmce 

Lord Curzon very soon took a difierent view He was 
forced to do so, long before the Seistan Mission was asked 
for, because the advent of M Miller had modified the 
situation , but the pressuie of circumstances comcided with 
his own mchnation He had a strong behef m'the possibih- 
ties of trade by land with Seistan, and a vmd perception of 
the necessity of excluding the provmce &om Russian control 
His behef in the opemngs for trade was over-sangume, 
because there will never be much trade with Seistan until it 
recovers its lost prosperity; but it would be difficult to 
exaggerate the necessity of preserving it from foreign 
aggression The only possible course, however, was the 
further development of Bntish trade and mterests, and after 
estabhshmg a permanent Consulate at Nasratabad Lord 
Curzon set himself to the task The greater part of the 
route through Baluchistan lay across trackless desert, bitterly 
cold m wmter, fiercely hot in summer Traders would not 
traverse it unless ample facihties were provided Major 
Webb- Ware had begun to dig weUs, to build rest-houses, to 
orgamse camel transport, and to establish levy posts for the 
protection of trade The methods he imtiated were greatly 
extended, and by the time Lord Curzon left India the route 
was weU estabhshed The Government of India acquired 
from the Blhan of Klielat control of the district of Nushki, for 
an annual quit-rent, and built a railway from Quetta to 
Nushki, a distance of 93 miles The object of the railway, 
which is on the standard gauge, was to overcome the 
mountainous descent from the Quetta plateau to the desert, 
hitherto a great obstacle to caravans From Nushki to the 
frontier post at Robat Kila, a distance of 327 miles, a rough 
load was made, divided into nmeteen stages From Robat 
Kila to Nasratabad is another 106 miles A postal service 
was opened along the route, frequent telegraph offices 
were estabhshed, and even m the midst of the desert native 
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shops were soon to he found. It cannot be said that the 
volume of trade has fulfilled the sanguine expectations 
originally formed, but it is steadily increasing. In 1909- 
10 the total value was over £88,000, and it has since 
become higher Major Kennion, formerly Ilntish Consul for 
Nasratabad, has expressed the belief tliat owing to the 
insecurity of the routes from the Gulf the Nusliki route 
wiU become more popular, and his prediction is being 
fulfilled. It can never be a great highway of trade until the 
distant day when Persia is regenerated. 

The squalid story of Russian intrigues m Seistan between 
1900 and 1905 does not deserve detailed recapitulation It 
IS a long record of efforts to produce hostility to Bntish 
mterests, and hatred of Bntish representatives Tiade was 
harassed, and the Belgian customs officers, even more com- 
plaisant m Seistan than in the Gulf, became for a time the 
open alhes of the Russian Consul. Efforts weie made to 
compass the downfall of the Hashmat-ul-Mulk, the heie- 
ditary Governor of Seistan, because he shoAved himself sym- 
pathetic to the British , and they were only defeated by the 
strong remonstrance of Sir Arthur Hardinge at Teheran 
Russia mstituted a mock quarantine cordon agamst the 
imagmary danger of plague, which was broken dovTi after 
years of protest by the postmg of a Bntish Consul and a 
doctor to Turbat-i-Haidan, far to the north of Nasratabad 
It IS even beheved that at one penod the Russian Govern- 
ment actually tned to purchase Seistan, most of the pro- 
vince being Crown land As m the Gulf, the disasteis of 
the Japanese War at length put an end to Russian pressure 
m Seistan The position also became , easier because M. 
Miller allowed his zeal so far to outrun his discretion that 
he had to be judiciously transferred to another post He 
fomented an anti-Bntish not m Nasratabad, and when it 
failed, and the nngleaders were punished, he sought the less 
contentious atmosphere of Kerman The net result of Lord 
Curzon’s vigilant attitude regarding Seistan was that, if trade 
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did not entirely fulfil expectations, the efforts of Russia to 
gam a I)reponderatmg influence were thwarted, and British 
mterests were securely estabhshed What was at that time 
far more important was that the exclusion of foieign control 
from Seistan became a defimte part of British pohcy 

The provmce is no longer likely to share the fate of 
Northern Klioiasan By the Anglo-Russian Convention, the 
whole of Persian Seistan has now been declared to be within 
the British sphere of influence, and the Seistan question has 
ceased to keep the Foreign Office at Simla awake o’ nights 
Pioperly admmistered, Persian Seistan might agam become 
one of the gardens of the East The traveller through its 
sohtudes stumbles upon rumed cities, sometimes seveial 
miles m extent, which attest its forgotten glories A journey 
m Seistan is one long revelation of the devastatmg con- 
sequences of neglect and misrule 

Elsewhere m Southern Persia active steps were taken to 
consohdate and develop Bntish influence, and to extend 
British trade The number of Consular officers was consider- 
ably mcreased The Kerman Consulate was made per- 
manent mstead of temporary , Consuls were stationed at 
Shiraz and Kermanshah, and Vice-Consuls at Ahwaz and 
Bam , a mihtaiy attach^ was sent to the Meshed Consulate, 
and an officer of the Indian Army was chosen for a similar 
position at the Teheran Legation , special arrangements 
were made for trammg Indian officers to fill the new posts 
created ui the Gulf, m Southern Pprsia, and along the 
Afghan frontier , and a scheme was devised for supplying \ 
to each Consulate smtable militaiy escorts, the need for 
which was soon apparent when the country fell mto disorder 
after the revolution. 

The system of communications was also improved With 
the approval of the Persian Government, a telegraph hne 
was constructed from the Baluchistan frontier across the 
Lut desert to Kashan, and direct overland communication 
from India to Europe was thus established for the first time 
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Messrs Lynch, who aie the real pioneers of British tiade at 
the head of the Gulf, budt a road from Ahwaz to Isfahan, 
through the Bakhtian mountains It was opened in 1900, 
though the negotiations which preceded its construction 
were completed before Lord Curzon went to India The 
road IS httle more than a mule track, and it has deteriorated 
of late, but it is becoming an important highway of trade 
now that the Shiraz route is almost blocked by banditti 
The chief obstacle to its success is the heavy tolls imposed 
by the greedy Bakhtian tribesmen Another project for a 
road from the Karun River through Luristan to Teheran, 
for which the Imperial Bank of Persia holds a concession, 
remains mcomplete, and a scheme for a load from Bunder 
Abbas to Bam has never advanced beyond the stage of pre- 
hnunary mvestigation In 1904-05 a Bntish Indian Com- 
mercial Mission was sent by Lord Curzon to South-Eastern 
Persia, to mvestigate the commeicial resources of the country 
lymg between Bunder Abbas, Kerman, and Yezd The 
Mission was supported by the Upper India Chamber of 
Commerce and the Indian Tea Cess Committee, and was 
headed by Mr A H Gleadowe-Newcomen, an able com- 
mercial man who has had large expenence of Indian trade 
The journey lasted six months, durmg which time the Mis- 
sion traversed over 2000 miles of Persian territory Mr 
Gleadowe-Newcomen presented an admirable report, full of 
excellent suggestions, but the chief moral to be drawn from 
his inquiries is that the growth of trade m Persia depends 
before everythmg else upon good roads and rapid means of 
transit The first need of Persia, given efficient and honest 
government, is not railways, but roads 

i^other subject of importance dealt with during Lord 
Curzon’s Viceroyalty was that of the Persian customs 
admimstration, together with the cognate question of tariff 
revision In 1898 the Persian Government pledged the 
customs of Bushire and Kermanshah as security for a loan 
from the Imperial Bank of Persia, a British mstitution. 
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In 1903 Great Biitam lent Persia, through the Imperial 
Bank, -£200,000, and in 1904 a further sum of £100,000, the 
security being the post and telegraph revenues, the Caspian 
Sea fishery dues, and tlie customs of “ Ears and the Persian 
Gulf ” The last-named term includes IMohammerah and the 
other ports of Persian Arabistan The Imperial Bank 
negotiated a further loan of £1,250,000 dunng 1911 It will 
be noted that Great Britain therefore has a very special interest 
m the customs of Southern Persia, and has, m fact, obtamed 
repeated assurances from the Persian Government that they 
shall not he pledged to any foreign Power That mterest 
is supplemented by the written promise obtamed from the 
late Shah Nasr-ed-dm, and afterwards confirmed by Muzaffar- 
ed-din, that no southern railway concession would be granted 
to any foreign Power without previous consultation with the 
British Government, that if railway concessions were granted 
m the north similar concessions would be granted to Great 
Britain m the south, and that Great Bntam should have a 
prior nght to build a railway to Teheran Sir Edward 
Grey stated in the House of Commons m April 1910, that this 
explicit undertaking was regarded as still bmding, though it 
would only be exercised to the extent prescribed by the 
Anglo - Russian Agreement In pursuance thereof, the 
Bntish Government applied m April 1911 for an option 
for a line from the head of the Gulf northwards through 
Ahwaz and Shuster 

The organisation of the Belgian Customs Administration 
■was soon followed by a movement for tariff revision. For 
many years foreign imports and exports had been subjected 
to fi^^e per cent, duty, and as is very well kno'wn by old Gulf 
traders, even that modest impost was not always rigidly 
collected Persia was eager to mcrease her customs revenue, 
and Russia was wilhng to obhge her In 1902 a Tariff 
Convention was secretly concluded between the Russian and 
Persian Governments, which was very favourable to Russian 
trade, and highly preiudjcjal to Great Bntam The Bntish 
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Foreign OfTice became aware of the negotiations just m 
time to mitigate their worst consequences. A separate com- 
mercial treaty between Great Rritain and Persia, on the 
bnes of the Convention \vitlv Russia, was hurriedly arranged, 
and was even promulgated five days earlier than the Russian 
compact It did not save British trade from the unfair dis- 
crimmations deftly mtioduccd under the new tariff, but it 
lessened then detrimental eficct The real reason of the 
decline of British and Indian tiade with Persia diinng the 
last two or three years is not so much the higher import 
duties or Russian competition, but rathci the hopelessly 
chaotic state of the country. 

Since Lord Curzon’s return to England, events have 
moved very rapidly m Persia, and the motion has generally 
been downhill The Shah Muzaffar-cd-dm, yielding to the 
popular clamour for representative institutions, convoked a 
National Council or Mejhss in 190G, and died in the following 
January He was succeeded by bis son Mohamed Ah, who 
took the oath of fidehty to the new Constitution, but m 
1908 bombarded the Parhament House and broke up the 
Council Several cities and prornnees of Persia rose in 
revolt against him, and when a force of Baklitians and other 
tribesmen entered Teheran m July 1909, he abdicated under 
pressure and mthdrew to the Crimea His son, Sultan 
Ahmed Mirza, a boy of eleven years, was placed upon the 
throne, and the Mejhss reassembled Mohamed Ah has 
since returned and laised a revolt. It is no injustice to 
the “Nationalist” party to say that under the Constitution 
the state of Persia is far worse than it ever was under the 
autocratic rule of former Shahs. Mimstnes at Teheran 
are constantly changing, the Treasury was until recently 
bare, and Isfahan and other cities are m the hands of 
reckless tribesmen The Mejhss has not yet shown the 
capacity to create an efficient system of control, though the 
appomtment of Mr Shuster and other Americans to handle 
Persian finances raises hopes of better tilings. 
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While Mohamed All was playing fast and loose with the 
Constitution m 1907, Great Britain and Russia were quietly 
setthng the character of their respective interests m Persia 
and elsewhere The result of their mutual commumcations 
was the Anglo-Russian Convention, signed on August 31, 
1907 The sujpporters of the Convention, who probably repre- 
sent a majority of both great pohtical parties m the Umted 
Kingdom, contend that while it possibly mvolved some 
sacrifice of British mterests, it is justified because a broad 
examination of mtemational conditions shows that it makes 
for peace. The value of a cordial understandmg with 
Russia, it IS argued, is far greater than the local and hrmted 
advantages which may have been lost As abstract proposi- 
tions, I do not now seek to dispute these contentions. The 
long recital m this volume of past exasperatmg dijfferences 
with Russia in Persia and the Gulf, is the strongest possible 
proof that more friendly relations were eminently desirable 
It may further be admitted that, up to the present, the framers 
of the Convention have been to a great extent vmdicated 
by the results attamed. The arrangement has tended, 
even more than the war m Manchuna, to remove the fear of 
a Russian advance which so long oppressed those charged 
with the defence of India. During the prolonged troubles 
m Persia, it has been the surest guarantee of undimimshed 
mutual confidence between Russia and ourselves. Under 
occasional severe provocation, Russia has steadfastly reframed 
from mtervenmg m Northern Persia, except when absolutely 
compelled to do so for the protection of her nationals One 
hesitates to think of the entanglements into which both 
nations might have been drawn after the death of ]\Iu 2 affar- 
ed-dm, had it not been for the safeguards and the assurances 
which the Convention contained Stfil more may it be said 
that it has had a steadying influence upon the European situa- 
tion, and upon afl!airs in the Far East, during recent cntica/ 
periods These are great gams, and the supporters of the Con- 
vention are legitimately entitled to make the most of them 
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Nevertheless, though the Convention may have served 
its immediate purpose, 1 believe that its full effects have 
still to be unfolded, and that it may yet be found to have 
produced seiious dangers m Peisia, as well as m Afghanistan 
and Tibet. No stiong stiess need be laid upon the insult it 
implies to Persia, though even that aspect of its provisions 
may some day become an appreciable factor. There can be 
no doubt that it gave grave offence to the Persians Lord 
Curzon remarked in the House of Lords debate on 
February 6, 1908 : 

“ I am almost astounded at the coolness, I might even 
say the effrontery, with which the Bntish Government is in 
the habit of parcellmg out the the territory of Powers whose 
independence and mtegnty it assures them at the same time 
it has no other intention than to preserve, and only mforms 
the Power eoneemed of the arrangement that has been 
made after the agreement has been concluded ” 

Possibly these reproaches did not come with a very good 
grace from Lord Curzon, who was not always conspicuously 
punctilious m his treatment of Persian terntory , yet their 
force cannot be denied. The arrangements concerning 
Afghanistan were at least made conditional upon the Amur’s 
assent, but in the case of Persia no sanction was ever sought 
There is something araazmgly cymeal m the spirit in which 
Western Powers dispose of the heritage of other races In 
India we had the justification that there was no settled and 
ordered government, and that the country was torn asunder 
by internal strife No complete paiallel to those conditions 
is yet visible m China or m Persia Asia, moreover, is not 
hke other parts of the world where the West has entered 
into possession In America and Australia the Western 
Powers found huge territories very scantily peopled In 
Africa they came into contact with populations whose 
development had been arrested for many centunes In 
Asia, on the other hand, they were confronted with ancient 
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peoples in a high state of civilisation, from whom the West 
had deiived much of its knowledge Though the appear- 
ance of the white races m the East has on the whole been of 
inestimable benefit to Asia, it will not be surprismg if Asia 
m her turn exacts a terrible retribution for the spohation 
which has too frequently accompanied it 

These considerations, however, are not likely to appeal to 
Occidental Governments in the present state of pubhc 
feeling It remains, therefore, to examine the sphere of 
mfluence in Persia which Great Bntam selected as her own 
What is a sphere of mfluence ^ Lord Curzon thus defined 
it in his Romanes lectuie on “ Frontiers,” m 1907 *. 

“ A Sphere of Influence is a less developed form than a 
Protectorate, but it is moie developed than a Sphere of 
Interest It implies a stage at which no exterior Power but 
one may assert itself m the territory so described, but in 
which the degree of responsibility assumed by the latter 
may i^ary greatly iwth the needs or temptations of the 
case The native Government is as a lule left undisturbed , 
mdeed its unabated sovereignty is sometimes specifically 
reaffirmed , but commercial exploitation and pohtical influ- 
ence are regaided as the peculiar right of the mterested 
Power ” 

It will thus be seen that the recogmtion of a sphere of 
mfluence secures large privileges to the possessmg Power* 
Under the Anglo-Russian Convention Persia was divided 
into three spheres Great Bntam obtamed the south-east 
comer, including all the territory withm a Ime drawn ffiom 
the Afghan frontier through Gazik, Birjand, and Kerman to 
the sea at Bunder Abbas Her sphere comprises Persian 
Seistan, most of the province of Kerman, and Persian 
Mekran Russia secured the whole of Northern Persia. 
Her sphere extends through all territory north of a Ime 
draivn from Kasr-i-Shirm, on the Turkish frontier, through 
Isfahan, Yezd, and Kahk to the pomt where the Russian 
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and Afghan fronticis mteisect. Half the entire country 
comes under her influence. Tlie intervening regions, 
including the greater part of Southern Persia and the ivliole 
of the Gulf coast on the Persian side, constitute the third or 
neutral sphere. The areas allotted to Great Britain are 
thus exceedingly disproportionate Lord Curzon has pointed 
out that she has only one city of any size — Kerman — as 
against eleven in the Kussian sphere, and only one trade route 
as against seven in the noith Moreover, the British sphere 
consists largely of sterile soil and is very thinly populated 
Why did Great Biitam concede so much to Russia and 
limit her own sphere within such narrow borders ^ I thmk 
I am able to supply the explanation. The boundary was 
thus fixed at the instance of Lord Kitchener, though he is in 
no sense responsible for the decision It is understood that 
Lord &tchener was asked what portion of Persia he would 
undertake to hold and defend with the troops then at his 
disposal m India He rephed that he could only hold 
Seistan and the country between Kerman and Bunder 
Abbas, the approaches to which from the north were largely 
desert His report seems to have decided the character and 
extent of the British sphere Obidously, however, if the 
Convention was really mtended to “ respect the mtegnty and 
mdependence of Persia,” mihtary considerations should not 
have dominated the delineation of spheres The question was, 
not what we could defend, but what interests we desired to 
preserve and develop A laige proportion of Bntish mterests 
lay m the provmce of Pars and Arabistan, at Bushire, at 
Shiraz, at Isfahan, and along the Karun River Voluntarily, 
by our own act, we dissociated ourselves from these interests, 
and abandoned our preferential position m regions where 
British trade and British prestige had been bmlt up by many 
decades of work and sacrifice Nor was this all Even m 
delineation of the exiguous British sphere, the firamers of the 
Convention blundered With innumerable experts at their 
disposal, with many naval officers, mihtary officers, and 
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travellers within call who knew the localities concerned, they 
blundered very badly. They drew their sphere on strategio 
hnes, and left the southern key outside it The key to the 
entrance to the Gulf is not the bare beaches of Bunder 
Abbas, but the islands and the anchorages which he before 
it — Hormuz and Larak, Henjam and Kishm and the 
Clarence Straits The line should at least have been drawn 
to Lingah, so as to make it clear that the British sphere 
really included the whole entrance to the Gulf, which these 
islands and anchorages command. It is no answer to say 
that these positions can be seized at any time by the Royal 
Navy. They ought to have been included m the Conven- 
tion The real truth was that nobody thought about them 
until it was too late. 

If Persia was to be diinded into spheres of influence at 
all, the only reasonable and equitable proceeding would have 
been to take a line from Seistan through Isfahan to the 
Karun River, and to declare all the country south of that 
line within the British sphere That would have given 
Great Britain the full area in which her influence already 
predominated A neutral zone might still have been pre- 
served between tiie Russian and British spheres The 
demarcation need not have implied, and should not have 
implied, any necessity to defend Southern Persia by military 
force ISIihtary considerations, as I have said, ought not to 
have entered mto an arrangement which professed to be 
essentially pacific. When Sir Edward Grey was criticised 
by the late Earl Percy, he sheltered himself behind the fact 
that we had acquired a preferential position in Seistan. 
That was a considerable advantage, but it did not atone 
for the sacrifice of British interests elsewhere. Lord Fitz- 
maurice, perhaps inadvertently, disclosed the real situabon 
in the course of the Lords debate. Asked why the im- 
portant trade-route through Khamkin to Baghdad had been 
allowed to fall within the Russian sphere, he rephed* 
venture to say that if we had attempted to cut that distnct 
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out of the Russian sphere I should not this evening be 
defending any arrangement at all.” There lay the whole 
secret in a nutshell The negotiators of the Convention 
were so eager to come to terms with Russia that they were 
ready to concede anything The Convention has given us 
better relations with Russia, but it remains an exceedingly 
imperfect instrument It has weakened our position in 
Southern Persia, the Afghanistan section is m some ways 
a dead letter, and m Tibet, where both Powers imposed upon 
themselves a self-denymg ordmance, it has enabled China 
to replace suzeramty by sovereignty, to the very great 
detriment of the Tibetans These are Pjo-rhic triumphs 

The worst feature of the Convention is its pohtical eflPect 
upon British interests in Southern Persia Those interests 
were not explicitly defined, but they were substantial, and they 
were tacitly recognised by aU nations We have repeatedly 
asserted the pecuhar and special character of our interests in 
the Gulf They were not confined to its waters , they did 
not stop with the shore, they extended far inland We 
have now dehberately announced, m effect, that we have 
no Special interests to conserve m the whole expanse of 
Southern Persia from the Straits of Hormuz to the Shatt-al- 
Arab The imphed declaration constitutes a direct mvitation 
to other Powers to establish their influence m places where 
our predominance was hitherto practically^ unchallenged 
We have performed a superfluous act of renunciation In 
that respect, at any rate, it would have been far better to 
have left the situation as it was. 

The Convention further has a deletenous influence upon 
the doctrme of British paramountcy m the Gulf That 
doctrme refers to land as well as sea If it does not at least 
include the Persian httoral it is worthless, yet we have 
expressly excluded the Persian shore of the Gulf from our 
sphere Having thus, by formal treaty, imphed an mfnnge- 
ment of the Gulf doctrme. Sir Edward Grey proceeded to 
reaffirm British claims m the Gulf m a letter addressed to 
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Sir A. Nicolson at St. Petersburg He took comfort from 
the fact that the Russian Government had stated that they 
“ do not deny ” the special interests of Great Britain in the 
Gulf. The admission is satisfactory so far as it goes, but it 
has never been reduced to wnting by Russia, and it rests 
to-day upon the mere verbal assurance of a Russian Am- 
bassador I believe that, partly as a consequence of this 
Convention, the time is eoming when our claim to paia- 
mountcy m the Gulf will be directly challenged. The 
question will possibly come to a head when the Shatt-al- 
Arab is connected by sea with the Mediterranean So long 
ago as 1892 M Deloncle asserted m the French Chamber 
tliat England’s claim “to keep order by herself in the 
Persian Gulf,” and to be “sovereign arbiter of all disputes 
between the Arab, Persian, and Turkish chiefs ” of the Gulf, 
was exercised “in a form European diplomacy has never 
recognised ” M Deloncle held no oflBcial position at the 
time, but his words were not without significance More 
recently the German Press, at the time of the Abu Musa 
incident, showed a distinct disposition to question the 
British position in the Gulf As time passes these tenden- 
cies wll probably develop, and if we are not then prepared to 
maintam and vindicate our paramountcy m its present form, 
we may lose the position we have so laboriously created 
The future of Persia is clouded with uncertainty. Unless 
a strong and stable Government is evolved within a limited 
time, the whole country must fall to pieces. Already 
Sheikh Khazaal and other chieftains m the south have 
formed a confederacy to resist the encroachments of the 
Bakhtian tribes. Nearly every provmce is mfested with 
banditti, the trade-routes are left desolate, the cities have 
lost nearly every vestige of orderly control, the Teheran 
authorities have no grip upon the piovmcial administrations 
No other country m the world is m such a chaotic con- 
dition Persia is rapidly dehquescmg The Ministry which 
entered office m July 1910 began by showing signs of 
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strength, and disarmed the turbulent revolutionaries m the 
capital, but it soon lost its energy. Later Mmistnes 
have done little bettei Great Britain and Russia have 
so far resolutely elected to permit Persia to work out 
her own salvation, and have abstained from mtervention 
except for the protection of their nationals. The pohcy 
IS a wise one, but it is a question whether it has not been 
carried to extremes in Southern Persia. We have been so 
careful to avoid interference that ,our passive attitude is 
now mistaken for weakness, and the presence of our repre- 
sentatives as spectators has ceased to act as a deterrent of 
strife and anarchy. Every friend of Persia hopes that the 
Nationalists may in the end evolve an efficient admimstra- 
tion, hut the present situation cannot continue mdefimtely. 
If Persia does not recover balance, the two Powers most 
interested may eventually he compelled to mtervene, even 
against their own desires 


III TIBET 

The other great external episode associated with Lord 
Curzon’s Viceroyalty was the unveiling of Lhasa It is not 
necessary to relate here in detail the dramatic story of the 
Tibet ISIission I have recounted at length the history of 
Lord Curzon’s policy on the North-West Frontiei, and m 
Persia and the Gulf, because the facts are not readily acces- 
sible , but the expedition to Lhasa has already found 
numerous chroniclers Its motives and its expenences are 
ahke set forth in the picturesque narratives of Mr Perceval 
Landon and Mr Edmund Candler, in the more sober record 
of Colonel Waddell, and m the exhaustive and authoritative 
account recently issued by Sir Francis Younghusband, the 
leader of the Mission The despatches of which it formed 
the subject are printed m voluminous Blue Books My 
only purpose is to state certain views regarding its conduct 
and its results. 
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In doing so, it is necessary to say iSrst that no incident 
during Lord Curzon’s rule was made the text for more 
stupid and groundless criticism than the Mission to Lhasa. 
The pubhc were asked to believe that the expedition was 
merely an mstrument sent to gratify the curiosity of a 
Viceroy who was also an ardent geographer They were 
told, m another vem, that Lord Curzon had brought misery 
and death to an moffensive people m a frustrated attempt 
to emulate Lord Dufferm by enlargmg the boundaries of 
the Indian Empire The impression thus created was 
deepened when differences about the Lhasa Treaty arose 
between the Home authorities and the Government of India, 
and it was further accentuated by the tone of the later 
despatches of the Secretary of State, Mr St. John Brodrick, 
now "S^iscount Midleton Though I never ascribed the 
motives I have mentioned, I was among those who at first 
opposed the entry into Tibet, and may therefore claim to 
regard the question with some degree of impartiality The 
ultimate revelation of the reasons which impelled Lord 
Curzon to advocate the constitution of the Tibet IMission 
ought to have been sufficient for all reasonable men 

No one who has gazed upon the nughty peaks of the 
Himalayas beyond Darjeehng can fail to feel mstmctively 
that they are the natural northern boundary of India On 
moonbt mghts their majesty is beyond expression High m 
the sky above the blue haze, they seem hke the tents of the 
gods They set a barrier to man’s domimon which no ruler 
of India has ever sought to disregard Yet they have been 
no obstacle to human intercourse, for tlirough the narrow 
passes pilgrims and traders have passed to and fco between 
Tibet and India from time immemoriaL A hundred years 
ago a Chinese army even crossed the range, and with m- 
credible persistence advanced almost withm sight of the 
capital of Nepal 

Tibet is not so poor as it seems The race which 
crowned so many hills with great temples and monasteries, 
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and once for a brief space even threatened to dominate 
Clnna, is not destitute of matenal resources The trade of 
Tibet is considerable, and might be far greater were the 
country not bound m fetters forged by monkish mtolerance 
The saucer-hke depressions amid the high places of Western 
Tibet, produced by glacial action in the days when the 
mountains towered for eight miles towards the skies, prob- 
ably contain the richest deposits of placer gold m the world 
A pa nnikin of sod washed anywhere in these cups reveals 
visible traces of flake gold Riches beside which the wealth 
of Edondike would seem meagre he in the heart of a vast 
inhospitable emptmess, rarely traversed by man 

The natural aspiration of India to mcrease its trade with 
Tibet IS not necessardy stimulated by dreams of conquest 
It is anomalous for a great Empire to find on its frontier a 
land to which access is barred, which is reluctant to admit 
merchandise, and will not even enter into friendly com- 
munication So thought Warren Hastings, who sent 
envoys mtol Tibet ; but their work was soon undone by the 
Chmese Every British attempt to establish trade relations 
with the Tibetans has spht in the past upon the rock of 
Chmese obstruction. From first to last, the suzeramty of 
Chma over Tibet has been dehberately exercised to main- 
tain isolation 

The Tibetan populace has usually been well disposed, 
but the priestly hierarchy has joined hands with the mandanns 
of Chma m closmg the gates The monks have on occasion 
melted the people agamst us After the fadure of Warren 
Hastings, the Bengal Government left Tibet alone for a 
century A Mission to Lhasa was eventually organised in 
1886, but countermanded The Tibetans, no doubt prompted 
by then leaders and the Chmese, took advantage of the 
coUapse of the jMission to make an mexphcable mvasion 
of British territory. They are marvellous waU-bullders, 
and m one mght they built a wall withm our frontier over 
three nules long Our troops promptly expelled them, but 
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forbore to follow up the advantage they gained. Negotia- 
tions with China ensued, and in 1890 a Convention was 
concluded, which settled the boundary between Sikkim and 
Tibet, and provided that Joint Commissioners should meet 
to consider the questions of facilities for trade, pasturage 
for Tibetan cattle m Sikkim, and mutual methods of 
commumcation 

The Convention practically came to naught The Chmese 
professed to be unable to enforce it, and the Tibetans, who 
had begun to reahse the weakenmg of Chinese influence, 
declmed, m effect, to be bound by an agreement made 
with China. As Lord Curzon afterwards remarked, the 
relations between India and Tibet moved m a vicious circle 
Chmese and Tibetans each denied the validity of arrange- 
ments made by the other with India. Both played the 
game of Spenlow and Jorkms to perfection, but it was 
noticeable that the chief hostihty came at that tune from 
the Tibetan authorities They had begun to dream of 
emancipatmg themselves from the control of the Middle 
Kingdom, and of entermg mto mtimate relations with 
Russia. The Joint Commissioners met, and entered mto 
a further agreement m 1898 which was not worth the paper 
on which it was written. A trade mart established at 
Yatung, m a saddle of the mountains, proved unsmtable 
The Tibetans budt one of their favourite walls to prevent 
their traders from reaching it They levied a duty on 
Indian goods m defiance of their promise Above aU, they 
repudiated the boundary accepted by China. 

Lord Curzon, on reachmg India, found relations with 
Tibet at an absolute deadlock His letters to the Dalai 
Lama were returned unopened A tour made along the 
frontier by Blr Claude White, a pohtical officer of much 
experience, was unproductive A proposal made by the 
Chmese Government for a further conference between 
Mr. White and Chmese and Tibetan representatives led to 
no result Lord Curzon sent to Khamba Jong, on the 
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Tibetan frontier, not only Mr White, but also Colonel 
Francis Y ounghusband,then Resident at Indore He had met 
Colonel Younghushand m Chitral in 1894, and had rightly 
conceived a high opimon of his judgment and capacity. The 
Commissioners hngered for months durmg 1903 at Khamba 
J ong, but in vain The officials who met them were mferior 
in rank, and unwiUmg to negotiate The Tibetans utihsed 
the delay to make ostentatious mihtary preparations, and 
stopped all trade China asked for further postponement, 
but seemed unable to influence the situation 

There was a good reason for the paralysis of Chinese 
mfluence The Emperor’s suzeramty over Tibet had almost 
ceased to exist The Chinese Residents m Lhasa had long 
lost effective control For the first time for many decades, 
a Dalai Lama had grown to manhood mstead of suffering 
that untimely death which had been the lot of his pre- 
decessors His tutor durmg his mmority had been one 
" Doijieff, a Siberian Bunat professmg the Buddhist faith 
Doijieflf was a Russian subject, and had gamed great m- 
fluence durmg his twenty years’ residence m Lhasa He 
was received by the Tsar, as an envoy from the Dalai Lama, 
in 1900 and again in 1901, at a tune when the communica- 
tions of the Viceroy of India' were bemg treated with silent 
contempt He returned to Lhasa bearmg rich gifts from 
Russia, as well as presents of more simster import. The 
evidence of Kawaguchi, the Japanese devotee who was m 
Lhasa at the time, seems mdisputable He declares that of 
five hundred camels which arnved carrjung presents, one- 
half were laden with small arms and ammumtion , and it 
does not much detract from the significance of his state- 
ments that, as was afterwards found, the Tibetans let the 
rifles rust and were unable to use many of them m their 
hour of need Dorjieff played a double game In Lhasa 
he represented the Tsar as an incarnation of the founder of 
the Tibetan rehgion, eager to bmld up a great Buddhist 
Empire , in St Petersburg and Yalta he declared that the 
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Dalai Lama sought Russian protection A people who 
believed that Queen Victoria was an mcarnation of the god- 
dess of their Jo-khang temple found no difficulty m accept- 
mg assurances of the divinity of the Tsar , and Russia was 
not unwilling to extend her influence m a direction which 
seemed so promising DorjiefTs path m Tibet was sys- 
tematically paved with Russian gold, and whatever his 
oiigmal purpose may have been, he became m the end, and 
was pel haps from the outset, an emissary of the Russian 
Government 

The cormngs and goings of Doi^ieff did not escape the 
official attention of Great Britain There were ambassadorial 
interviews, at which the British mteilocutor was assured 
that the Buriat priest had visited Russia on a rehgious 
mission A concurrent report that Russia had concluded 
a secret agreement with China for the estabhshment of a 
Russian protectorate over Tibet was strenuously denied. 
Nevertheless, a commumcation from the Russian Ambas- 
sador in London, m which Russia sought to protest against 
the supposed despatch of a Bntish expedition to Tibet, 
caused great uneasiness It looked for a time as though 
Russia claimed the right to a special position regardmg the 
affairs of Tibet , and though a subsequent mterview between 
Count Benckendorflf and Lord Lansdowne served to modify 
tins impression, the mtngues of Russian agents — ^for there had 
been more than one — were still regarded with considerable 
apprehension In any case the communications between the 
Ddai Lama and the Tsar had produced an unfortunate 
effect Dorjieff was m Lhasa m 1903 still deluding his 
victim mto the behef that he had Russia at his back TTis 
action at this stage was no doubt unauthorised, but it wa? 
sufficiently mischievous to accelerate hostihties 

The Russian intrigue at Lhasa is so far a closed 
that it can be discussed dispassionately and without 
Whether the Russian Foreign Office instigated Do" 
the first instance, or whether Dorjieff graduallv 
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the Russian Government in his schemes, does not now matter 
very much The point which a careful exammation of all 
the evidence reveals is that by his pohcy of persistence Lord 
Curzon crushed a cleverly veiled design Had he been con- 
tent to accept continuous rebuffs on the Tibetan frontier, 
had he not constantly urged the Home Government to 
sanction the steps he proposed, there can be httle doubt 
that Russian mfluence might have been paramount m Lhasa 
to-day The suzeramty of Chma was all but extmguished 
The Dalai Lama was commumcatmg with Russia with all 
the freedom of an mdependent ruler, regardless of protests 
from Peking Russia had not then met Japan m deadly 
conflict, and was still pursumg her dream of Asiatic expan- 
sion Her Government would have been more than human 
had they refused to hsten to the appeals of Dorjieff, uttered 
with the complacent approval of the phant head of the 
Tibetan pnesthood When Dorjieff boasted that there 
would soon he Cossacks m the streets of Lhasa, he saw 
whither events were trendmg There is good reason to 
beheve that m a few years Russia would have declared a 
protectorate It is commonly said now that the British 
expedition to Tibet had no permanent result, hut the 
statement ignores the cardmal outcome of Lord Curzon’s 
vigorous pohcy From the moment he showed his deter- 
mmation to grapple holdly with the Tibetan question, Russian 
pretensions grew shadoivy , and if the expedition brought 
about the ultimate restoration of Chmese suzeramty, at least 
it put an end to the scheme for making Lhasa a new centre 
of Russian influence. 

Despite the precedent of the Chinese mvasion of Nepal, 
no sane man would dream that Russian troops could ever 
enter India hy way of Lhasa The presence of a permanent 
Russian IMission so near the Indian border, and the extmc- 
tion of Chmese suzeramty over Tibet, would, however, have 
had a most disturbmg mfluence upon India Against its 
consequences even the mountams would have been no 
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protection. The Biitish advance to Lhasa unquestionably- 
saved us from that menace. It might have become very- 
real had the Government of India remained supine 

The actual story of the Mission is no-w famihar Sanction 
for an advance to Gyantse, about half-way to Lhasa, was 
given on November 6, 1903 The Secretary of State insisted 
that the advance was only for the purpose of obtaimng 
reparation, that there was to be no permanent mtervention 
m Tibetan affairs, and that the Mission should withdraw as 
soon as [its object had been [attained. No army m the 
world has ever before conducted a campaign — for that is 
what the expedition soon became — at an altitude frequently 
as high as the summit of Mont Blanc At the engagement 
in the Karo Pass the Gurkhas were operating at a height of 
19,000 feet The whole enterprise was a triumph of 
organisation and darmg, and at no time was its success more 
creditable than durmg the leturn journey Colonel Young- 
husband says that Loid Cromer afterwards remarked to him 
that he thought most Englishmen could reach Lhasa, but 
“what he considered really praiseworthy was our getting 
back agam.” 

The incident which attracted most attention during the 
advance was the fight at Guru on March 31, 1904, when the 
Tibetans attacked the British troops m the moment of 
apparent surrender. Their action was partly due to the 
numbed stupidity of their commander, and perhaps also to a 
nusunderstandmg of the causes of our long foibearance, 
which to them imphed weakness. They lost 600 kiUed 
and wounded, and the story of their mournful retreat at a 
walkmg pace under fire made melancholy reading in the 
newspapers Some such encounter was, however, mcA itable 
when once the Tibetans had resolved to offer oppositioiL 
They beheved, like the Boxers, that they were invulnerable 
to nfle bullets, and when the truth dawned upon them they 
were stupefied. For an mstant the Mission was m actual 
dangei , and the best proof that there was no persistent 
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retaliation is that the British soldiers only fired thirteen 
rounds per man. Colonel W addell says “ it was all over in ten 
minutes " It did not prevent further obstinate resistance 

Gyantse was reached on April 11, but there were no signs 
that the Tibetans meant to negotiate there Lord Curzon 
sailed for England on April 80, and the control of affairs passed 
to Lord Ampthill. Tlie actual conclusion of tlie Lhasa Treaty 
did not therefore take place under Lord Curzon’s direction, 
though it was understood at tlie time that he was being 
consulted m London. The attitude of the Tibetans became 
unpleasantly clear on May 6, when tliey made a surpnse 
attack on the Mission camp The “jong” or fort, which 
had not been occupied by the Bntish, began a bombardment 
\vith primitive pieces of ordnance The Mission was at one 
period m real jeopardy, for assaults were made several times, 
and the position was almost besieged General IMacdonald 
arnved ivith reinforcements on June 2G, and the “jong” was 
captured on July 0, but it was not until two days later 
that a further advance to Lhasa was sanctioned The 
march was begun on July 14, the delay at Gyantse havmg 
lasted three montlis. The Mission arrived before Lhasa on 
August 3 

The Dalai Lama had fled, and Colonel Younghusband 
had eventually to negotiate with other leadmg Tibetan 
officials, who did not possess the same degree of authority. 
He was in a position of great perplexity, which was not 
lessened by the fact that it took him twelve days to com- 
mumcate with Simla He was further under strict injunc- 
tion to leave Lhasa at the earliest possible moment, and had 
been reproved for a somewhat premature suggestion m June 
that he should wmter there. He was m possession of a draft 
Convention sent him by the Government of India, and had 
already been acquamted by telegraph with the views of 
the Secretary of State. He had not, however, received a 
despatch m which those views were amplified, and it did not 
reach him until after the Treaty was signed 
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The two points on which diiFeiences ultimately arose 
related to the amount of the indemnity, and the duration of the 
occupation of the Chumhi Valley as security for its payment 
JNlr Brodrick had plamly said, in his telegram of July 6, 
that the mdemmty should not be beyond the power of the 
Tibetans to pay, and might be spread over three years, if 
necessary , but he had also said that Colonel Younghusband 
was to be “ gmded by circumstances ” The occupation of 
the Chumbi Valley was, he added, to contmue until the 
mdemmty was paid, or until trade marts had been opened 
for three years, “ whichever is the latest.” All through the 
despatches there is evidence that the aims of the Secretary 
of State and the Government of India were not quite 
identical Loid Curzon and his deputies wanted a satis- 
factory settlement. ]\Ir. Brodiick, whose decision m the 
matter was bound to be final, was chiefly eager to conclude 
the IMission and to evacuate Tibet , assurances to that effect 
had been lather unnecessarily given to Russia 

Colonel Younghusband eventually fixed the amount of 
the mdemmty at a sum equivalent to half a million sterhng. 
He beheved Tibet could pay this amount, and it was calcu- 
lated upon a basis already suggested by the Government of 
India The Tibetans asked that they might be allowed to 
pay at the rate of one lakh of rupees (£6666) annually. 
Fearmg, as he says, that if he did not agree he might be 
compelled to leave without a Treaty at all, he consented. 
But his consent mvolved the prospective occupation of the 
Chumbi Valley for seventy-five years, as security for pay- 
ment, and Loid Lansdovrae had informed Russia that 
occupation was not mtended Colonel Younghusband has 
given a very frank explanation of the reasons which influenced 
lum The Chumbi Valley is the key to Tibet It is a 
tongue of land thrust mto India, on the Indian side of the 
divide. He could not see that its occupation would break 
any pledges He knew that it was the only strategical pomt 
of value on the northern frontier between Burma and Kashmir^ 
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and m his own words, “ he seized the golden opportunity ” 
The Treaty was signed m the Potala, the great monastery- 
palace of the Dalai Lamas, on September 7, and on 
September 23 the homeward march was begun 

The Secretary of State was mdignant at the disregard of 
his wishes Mr Brodrick, while at the India Office, was 
never very happy m draftmg telegraphic despatches, and his 
telegrams concernmg Tibet reveal a rapid development of 
wrath. By October 3 he was declarmg that the provisions 
regardmg the mdemmty had been framed “m defiance of 
express instructions,” and that His Majesty’s Government 
could not “ accept the situation created for us by our 
representative’s disobedience of orders.” He was severely 
criticised for his repudiation of Colonel Younghusband’s 
action, though partly because his whole attitude at that 
period seemed to show a general determination to handle 
the Government of India roughly Yet a careful ex- 
ammation of aU the facts leads to the conclusion that 
m this respect at least his anger was weU founded. No 
doubt Colonel Yoimghushand was m a grave predicament 
when he came to his decision No doubt a stronger 
Muuster with broader views rmght have thought it better 
to accept the situation as he found it, and pass over the 
contravention of his orders But there are few men who, m 
Mr. Brodnck’s place, would have acted otherwise than he 
did His instructions from the outset had been clear and 
consistent. It is no answer to say that the Chumbi Valley 
has not been contmuously Tibetan , the fact remains that it 
IS withm the borders of Tibet It is no answer to say that 
the Tibetans were only wilhng to pay a lakh a year, the 
disparity between three years and 7 5 years is too great to be 
overlooked It is even no answer to say that, as is un- 
doubtedly the case. Colonel Younghushand’s decision was 
most advantageous to India; orders should only be dis- 
regarded under the amplest possible justification, which 
did not here exist. No one who reads Colonel Young- 
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husband’s explanation wll be inclined to blame liim : but it 
IS cquall)’^ diHicult in this matter, now that passions have 
cooled, to condemn Mr Brodrick. 

Tlie Goveinment of India loyally defended their officer, 
though admitting that his error of judgment was serious , 
but the indemnity was promptly reduced to £1G6,000, The 
din'erence about the Treaty m no way dnmnished the high 
reputation Colonel Younghusband gamed for his general 
conduct of the JMission It was only through his quiet 
courageous persistence that Lhasa was ever reached at all, 
and the K C I.E wth which he was rewaided was not too 
l.n ish an ackno^\ Icdgmcnt of his services 

'riie change of IMinistrj’^ by which jMr. Morley succeeded 
]^lr Brodnek at the India Office afiected still further the 


fate of the Lhasa Trcat}\ The indemnity was paid m three 
instalments, and tlic money was really found by China 
Tiie Cliumbi \hillcy as incontinently evacuated in January 
1008, and almost the only visible signs which now remain of 
the British Mission are the new tiade marts at Gyantse and 
Garlok, and the British Agent for commercial purposes at 
Gj'anlsc, but it is doubtful whether the maits have ever 
been “ efTcctivcly opened ’’ The Lhasa Treaty, which was 
afterwards accepted bj' China, stipulated th.it Tibet should 
not cede territory, admit foreign representatives, nor grant 
concessions without the consent of Gieat Britain , but under 
the Anglo-Russian Convention of 1907 both Powers have 
now mutually agreed not to seek concessions, nor to send 
representatives to Lhasa, nor to negotiate fuithermth Tibet 
except through the intermediary of the Chinese Government 
Lord Curzon in the House of Lords on February 6, 1908, 
strongly, and with justice, condemned this admission of 
equality of interest between Great Bntain and Russia m 
Tibet An annexure to the document even made promises 
to Russia, which were quite superfluous, about the annexa- 
tion of the Chumbi Yalley 


Cluna IS the one Power which has reaped sohd advantages 
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from the Tibet Mission The Peking authorities were 
astute enough to perceive at once that the march on Lhasa 
would brmg about the rehabilitation of their suzeramty, and 
they remamed quiescent while British troops were m Tibet 
They have now reaped their reward, for the Dalai Lama, 
after a brief return to his capital, is a fugitive m India, 
and Chinese suzeramty is bemg developed mto practical 
sovereignty. Having agreed to recognise the vahdity of 
Chmese claims, we have no alternative but to leave the 
unfortunate Tibetans to their not too tender mercies We 
have not extended our trade as we had hoped, and we have 
raised up for ourselves a new and disturbmg situation on the 
north-eastern frontier of India 

For these results Lord Curzon cannot be held responsible, 
save only m a secondary degree. He kept Russia out of 
Tibet, he exacted reparation for affironts, and he furnished 
the opportumty of developing trade and fiiendly relations 
with the Tibetans If that opportumty has been to a great 
extent thrown away by those who came after him, the 
blame does not he at his door Despite the fightmg, the 
general restramt of the soldiery made a deep impression 
upon the people of Tibet, and m their new phght they 
turned at once to India for help, though necessarily without 
avail 
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THE LAND AND THE PEOPLE 

It was a misfortune of Lord Curzon’s Viceroyalty that his 
countrymen at home never became acquamted with some of 
the more sohd and enduring aspects of his internal admims- 
tration of India They heard of his stirring speeches and 
indefatigable journeys, of the trappmgs of the Delhi pageant, 
of the famine he fought successfully and the plague he 
fought m vam The dust of bitter controversies was borne 
on the ocean wmds, and the obscurmg clouds of the final 
conflict swept homeward m their turn. England, absorbed 
for once m an Indian episode m which two great figures 
were at issue, came at last to associate Lord Curzon’s 
Admimstration chiefly vith the strife in which it closed 
The object of tlus book is to restore perspective, to make it 
clear to those who care to listen that there was another side 
to Lord Curzon’s rule, a far more important and permanent 
side which will be remembered, and will bring benefit to 
millions, when incidental differences are only recalled by 
those who love to dismter the curiosities of history. 

The work that tells most m India, that confers most 
benefit upon the population, has few heroic qualities, save 
such as are found m the quiet devotion of those who perform 
it It demands laborious effort, and weariless study of 
repellent details, and when it is done it often remains almost 
invisible to the world, even the world of India. The states- 
man who passes a measure for mcreasmg popular repre- 
sentation m India is sure of immediate recogmtion. He has 
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achieved something nsible and concrete, which can be seen 
and understood. But has he really touclied and ameliorated 
the daily life of the people^ Have his Councils and his 
complicated elections lightened the burden of the countless 
tillers of the soil ^ The cities foster the new ideals he has 
rightly sought to satisfy, but the cities of India are few In 
all that teeming Empire there are only twenty-seven cities 
with a population exceeding 100,000, and only five whose 
inhabitants exceed a quarter of a million. 

The census of 1001 showed a population of 196,000,000 
directly dependent upon agiiculture and cattle-rearing , but 
it has been estimated that “ nine-tenths of the rural popula- 
tion of India live directly or indirectly by agnculture ” The 
interests of the bulk of these people centre almost solely 
upon the land They have few thoughts and aspirations 
beyond the plough and the byre. Land problems are the 
real heart of the politics of India The truest test of a 
Viceroyalty is the degree to which the holder of the oflSce 
has helped the people on the land They are more than 
the backbone of the country. They are almost the whole 
of India 

Lord Curzon in his last speech m India declared that the 
Indian peasant “ should be the first and final object of every 
Viceroy’s regard ” Nommally he is so always “ The ryot 
at the plough” is a lay figure which has done duty m 
innumerable speeches '^^ery few \^iceroys m modern times 
have, however, taken an intimate and practical and informed 
interest m his well-bemg The ryot seems a simple factor, 
easy to comprehend, until he is approached at close quarters, 
when it IS discovered that he is the symbol of problems of 
profound complexity and magmtude. Probably no man 
hving has ever claimed to possess complete familiarity with 
Indian land questions The utmost usually attempted is to 
learn something of the protean issues presented m a single 
provmce Viceroys cannot be condemned when they have 
shnmk from contemplating the land question as a whole, 
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and have contented themselves -with passmg one or two 
measures mtended to deal with hmited provmcial issues. 

That Lord Curzon went to India determined to grapple 
with one aspect of the land question he has himself disclosed 
The relief of agricultural indebtedness was m the category 
of twelve prospective reforms to which he alluded in his first 
Budget Speech The leahsation that it was necessary to go 
deeper did not fully dawn upon him until, m the great 
famine of 1899-1900 and m the inquiiy which followed it, 
he came into detailed contact with the system of land 
admmistiation in British India, He saw enough then to 
convince him of the foUy of the suggestion that fammes 
were caused by the incidence of land levenue collection 
rather than by drought, but he also gained clues which 
helped him to develop those large constructive changes 
which liave wi ought so much benefit among myriads of 
cultivators 

He perceived that the landievenue pohcy of the Govern- 
ment of India and of the Provincial Administrations lacked 
coherent statement, and he drafted a Resolution which set 
forth plamly and emphatically the prmciples by which it 
was guided That was perhaps the most valuable, though 
in its direct effect the least tangible of his labours to improve 
the land admimstration He mtroduced new prmciples of 
suspension and remission of land revenue collection m times 

scarcit}'", which largely tiansformed the spint m which 
the dues of the Government were collected x,^hat was un- 
questionably the reform which was most widely appreciated,^ 
for it reheved the peasants from the terror of mexorable 
demands when then crops had failed He stjui;ed -a-great 
system of co-operative credit societies, now growmg rapidly 
m extent and usefulness, which enabled the cultivator to 
obtam cheap capital, and broke the monopoly of exorbitant 
money-lenders He saved the landholders of the Punjab 
from expropriation, encouraged the development of better 
relations between landlords and tenants m other provmces,j^ 
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and extended the system of recording possessory nghts iiv 
land, on which the smoothness of land administration so 
much depends Finally, he accelerated the process of apply- 
mg scientific pnnciples to Indian agnculture, and by the 
creation of an Imperial Agricultural Department under 
an Inspector-General of Agriculture sought to co-ordmate 
effort for the improvement of the oldest and greatest of 
Indian industries '^Fhe recital of these activities does not 
exhaust the long story of his woik for the betterment of the 
peasantry, as I shall have occasion to show, nor does it give 
any real impression of the ceaseless enei gy of an Administra- 
tion which was constantly busy, m numberless minor ways, 
in improvmg the condition of the ryot Where the cata- 
logue IS so extensive it is only possible to select 

It was my hope, in this chapter, to include a bnef 
account of the land revenue system of Bntish India, m a 
form which might be acceptable to readers who have no 
special interest m a somewhat abstnise topic The ambition 
must remam unrealised, at any rate for the present, and 
perhaps for ever. The subject is so huge and varied that it 
requires a far larger canvas than is here available It is full 
of exceptions and differences, and no statement can be made 
cohcernmg it which does not need many quahfications 
Possibly some day an Anglo-Indian !Millet of the pen will 
arise, who will unfold the real romance of land revenue 
administration Only then ivill a phase of British rule m 
India which lies buried beneath a mountam of returns and 
settlement reports take colour and life If a more com- 
petent hand accomplishes the task, the true mwardness of 
Indian conditions will be revealed 

He will tell of the chaos mto which the advancing 
Bntish found the land revenue system plunged as they 
fought then way outwards over India , how the villages of 
the Deccan were left desolate by the merciless exactions of 
the Mahrattas , how Madras was ruthlessly stripped by the 
tax-gatherers , how Bengal was in the gnp of the revenue- 
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farmers, and how m the Punjab the cultivator was the con- 
stant victim of spohation, even though he fortified his 
\’illage and followed the plough swoid in hand. I have 
often -wished that some historian would reconstruct for us a 
\nvid picture of the economic condition of India a hundred 
and fifty years ago It would be the most striking vindication 
of the British conquest ever penned, and would form a salu- 
tary admonition to those who inflame discontent 

Then the narrator "will tell of the early mistakes of the 
British, of Prmgle’s disastrous over-assessment of the im- 
poverislied Deccan, and of the injudicious attempts made 
elsewhere to collect revenue which the harassed people were 
quite unable to pay. The late Sir Denzil Ibbetson, m his 
classic settlement report of the Kamal District, declares 
that in that tract the first British assessments were “in- 
credibly oppressive,” that it would have taken the whole 
gross produce of the land and cattle to satisfy the demand, 
and tliat Government guards were sent to watch the grow- 
mg crops, and horse and foot quartered in the villages to 
compel payment. The earliest reforms were almost equally 
unfortunate Loid Cornwallis thought to turn the revenue- 
farmers of Bengal into country squires by confiimmg them 
m possession and fixing the Government demand m per- 
petmty His Permanent Settlement still enduies, but the 
great gro-wth in the value of land brings no direct benefit 
to the State, many of the descendants of the original holders 
have become absentee landlords, the tenants were for a long 
period rack-rented, the estates are often not developed, 
and there has been a prolonged subdivision of rights among 
middlemen 

The story will go on to describe how — except m the case 
of Bengal, which had to wait for the Bengal Tenancy Act 
of 1885 — imtial enors were gradually corrected, imtil at 
last the cultivators found themselves subject only to demands 
which they were normally well able to meet, and reheved 
for ever from the process of unmitigated extortion which 
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Med the lives of their ancestors with misery and despair 
It will rescue from unmented obhvion the names of Enghsh- 
men who did greatei work than the victors m war, because 
they budt up that complex system of admimstration which 
brings the British Government m constant touch with every 
peasant m the land These are the men, far more than the 
generals and the judges and the pohticians, who slowly 
created m India that respect for British justice and fairness 
and probity which has not yet , faded m the rural districts. 
The officers who settled the relations between the tillers of 
the sod and the Government, and their successors, who 
to-day handle those relations upon the prmciples thus laid 
down, are the chief budders and upholders of the fabnc of 
British rule. Their work touches the daily hves of the 
people, and affects their dady happiness and prosperity. 
Some among them have been too long forgotten. 

It wdl be a narrative which will tell of that amazmg and 
never-ending work of survey, by which the whole Empire 
of India was laboriously exammed and mapped untd every 
field was plotted, every claim adjusted, and every right 
recorded, save only m those areas where the system m vogue 
required different treatment It wdl recall |the days, now 
unhappdy passmg away, when the ambition of every young 
civdian was to be placed in charge of the settlement of a 
district, to live therein untd he knew every nook and corner 
of it, to meet in turn the people of every village and see 
their crops and talk to them beneath the vdlage tree, to 
settle their dues for a term of years, and finally to write a 
report which gave a full and accurate description of their 
condition and mode of hfe The older settlement literature, 
written m times of greater leisure than are found to-day, is 
among the most valuable of Indian records The newer 
style IS brief and foimal and dull, typical of the changed 
conditions which do not permit mtimate mtercourse with 
the people You learn the quahty of their land, and how 
much they have to pay, but you get no ghmpses of the 
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peasantry themselves, such as make even the first settlement 
report of the Peshawar District a document to linger over. 

Even as I write, I am conscious of the diversity of India, 
which Lord Lausdowne called “ a land of many countries ” 

I shall perhaps be told that I am describing more particularly 
the process of assessing a distuct under i-yotwari tenure, m 
which the cultivators have proprietary rights, and make their 
pajmients direct to the State, and that where there is 
zcmmdaii tenuie, and the land revenue is collected from 
landlords who deal with their tenants themselves, the 
method which prevails is somewhat different The 
criticism, if it IS made, will indicate the difiiculty of 
generahsing about the land’m India Yet if the picture I 
have suggested is ever drawn, it -will show that behind the 
variety of system, and the far more bewildering variety of 
technical terras, the broad essential cbaractenstics of the 
land and its admimstration are everywhere m India very 
much the same , that the predominant feature of the country 
IS neither temples nor palaces nor elephants, but that 
collection of hedgeless sun-scorched fields and humble 
dweUmgs which constitutes an Indian ^nLllage, that India 
is a world of small holdings, and the distinction of ryoiwari 
and zeimndm i a thing of books and pedants , and that he who 
would understand India aright must turn not to the speeches 
of pohticians m Council, but study rather the people on 
the land and the work of those who have to do with them. 

Lord Curzon earned the right to an honourable placev-^ 
among those who have left their mark upon the land revenue 
admmistration of India His most conspicuous service was » 
that he gave it powerful vmdication at a tune when it stood 
sorely m need of defence, and when the criticism to which it 
was subjected seemed likely to be accepted m default of an 
adequate answer Successive fammes, with mtervenmg 
periods of widespread scarcity, had placed milhons of culti-^ 
vatois m a grave plight A school of Indian critics arose 
which declared, not for the first time, that the famines were 
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due, not so much to the failure of the rams, hut rather to the 
heaviness and rigidity of the Government assessments on the 
cultivators To the uninitiated it may appear that the 
contention was transparently untenable, and tliat between 
failure of ram and failure of crops tlierc could be no inter- 
venmg circumsbance The case was, however, plausibly 
presented. It was argued that the Government took so 
much from the peasant or his representatives that he was 
left “ resourceless and incapable ” in penods of drought 
Specific attacks were made upon the system in vogue m 
different provinces, and the Government were asked to 
institute changes which would have cut at the roots of their 
land administration The onslaught was persistent, and had 
official precedent been observed, it would for the most part 
have been treated with silent disdam, in which case the 
consequences might have been extremely mischici ous 

The assailants were reinforced by a number of retired 
emhans m England, who carried some amount of weight at 
home Their protagonist was, however, the late Mr. Homesh 
Chunder Dutt, an eminent Bengali who had risen to high place 
in the Civil Service. I knew Mr Dutt, and believe him to-v/ 
have been a man of great sincerity of conviction. In after years 
he was given a prominent position in the State of Baroda, 
where he seemed to have found that it is not always easy to 
reconcile pohtical theory with admmistrative practice His 
criticism was dehvered m a series of open letters to Lord 
Curzon, and they attracted widespread attention. IN'Jr Dutt 
mvariably wrote with notable moderation, but as is the case 
with many Indian controversiahsts, his handling of facts and 
his methods of statement often failed to stand close scrutiny 
His letter on the Bombay revenue system, m particular, was 
qmetly but convincingly demohshed by Sir John Muir- 
Mackenzie, though the Bombay case was at that time the 
most vulnerable of all in certain respects Throughout his 
senes of papers, it was noticeable that Mr Dutt was mainly 
champiomng the cause of the well-to-do He said a great deal 
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about Government exactions from zemindars, or landlords, 
but not one condemnatory word agamst the notorious 
excessive exactions of many zcimndais from their tenants 
The imtial flaw m his whole case concermng famme was 
that a very large proportion of the people who had received 
famine relief were landless labourers and tribesmen from the 
lungle, who paid no land revenue A curious feature of all 
Indian pohtical agitation is that the very poor have no 
spokesmen or protectors save the Government, and (countmg 
their dependents) there are over thu-ty miUion field labourers 
and sixteen million general labourers m India 

It IS scarcely necessary to say that the diatribes of 
IMr Dutt and his followers were not wholly without founda- 
tion Had there been no faults to rectify. Lord Curzon’s 
land revenue pohcy would have required scant discussion 
heie In his famme tour m the Bombay Presidency, the 
Viceroy had noticed a disposition in some districts to persist 
in the revenue demand without sufficient regard to the 
diimnished lesources of the cultivators There were other 
evils less manifest but not less serious Settlement officers 
m some provmces, m their task of reassessmg particular 
areas, had come to think, not always without reason, that to 
preserve the good opinion of their superiors it was advisable 
to raise assessments whether local conditions warranted them 
or not It IS now admitted, for instance, that the resettle- 
ment of various districts in Gujeiat in the late mneties was 
unduly high, even although the province is a rich one The 
trouble caused by an excessive demand was accentuated 
when Indian subordinates resorted to irregular methods of 
collection, as was disclosed at an official inquiry m 1901 m 
the Surat District Proof was then mven that minor officials 

O 

had beaten ryots, improperly seized ornaments, sealed up 
houses, and attached money given for charitable rehef, m 
their undue zeal to collect Government dues More recently, 
and long after Mr Dutt’s agitation was over, there was the 
case of the new settlement of the Rawal Pmdi District, m 
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which the Punjab Government incieascd the a‘,scssment of 
their own settlement officer Their action was a contribu- 
tory cause of the ill-feehng which produced a not at Rawal 
Pindi m 1907. Mr. Dutt may have been on unsound ground 
when he attributed famine to high assessments, but he was 
not wholly wrong in his criticism On the whole, the agita- 
tion m which he participated had beneficial results It N\as 
time that a softer atmosphere was imparted into methods of 
land revenue administration, and while defending the broad 
principles of Government policy, Lord Cur/on did not hesi- 
tate to administer the necessary corrective 

The Resolution embodying the land revenue policy of 
the Government of India, wdiich is now an historic docu- 
ment, was issued on .January IG, 1902. It soon became 
knoivn that, contrary to the usual practice, the Resolution 
had been drafted by the Viceroy himself, for on every page 
it bore the impress of his clear thought and trenchant argu- 
ment Hitherto land revenue policy had been traceable 
only m innumerable codes and reports and acts Tliere was 
no definite and concise official statement of the aims which 
the Government had m \’iew But the Resolution at once 
became a guide for revenue officers, while at the same time 
it largely silenced the agitation which had arisen. Ever since 
its appearance, there has been remarkably httle recurrence of 
the cry of over-assessment , and when the United Pronnees 
were stricken with grave scarcity m 1907-08, no one had 
the hardihood to declare that famme conditions had been 
produced by the land revenue demand. 

The famine theory was, indeed, easy to disprove It must 
be obvious that a ividespread failure of ram, in a country 
chiefly dependent upon [its crops, is bound to produce 
abnormal suffermg which no financial rehef can prevent. 
Lord Curzon pomted out that m the afflicted Central Pro- 
vmces alone, successive droughts dmang a period of seven 
years had imposed upon the agricultural classes losses esti- 
mated at over £ 26 , 000 , 000 , a sum equivalent to the land 
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revenue foi fifty years , while the State had spent in these 
pro^^nces in the lehef of distress a sum equal to seven years’ 
land revenue It was elear, he urged, that even the total 
abolition of land revenue assessment would not “ enable any 
community to hold up its head against a calamity so vast 
and so app.ilhng ” The increasing intensity of the famines 
in the later decades of the nineteenth century, as compared 
with those early in the centurjq supported his contention. 
IVliiIc assessments had progressively dimimshed, famines 
had chanced to be moie serious, though they ought to have 
been lighter if the assertions of ISIr Dutt and his associates 
A\cre true A cycle of very dry years imphes disaster which 
no Government can avert, though it can mitigate the con- 
sequences Again, the Famine Commission had shown that 
there was no special intensity of famine m districts which 
were admitted to be highly assessed, whereas districts where 
the demand was comparative!}^ small had m some instances 
sufTcred sciercly Further, there was not the slightest 
reason to suppose that if the Government abated its dues, 
tlie people would husband the resources thus left to them 
Their habitual improvidence led to a contrary conclusion , 
and it must be added here that though tlus particular argu- 
ment is not in itself a justification, those who know the 
Indian wllager wll rccogmse its weight There was nothmg 
left of the famine theory when the Resolution had finished 
with it 

^^'’lth similar cogency, the Resolution disposed of the 
suggestion that the Permanent Settlement had been any 
protection against famme in Bengal, and that its extension 
would produce such results elsewhere It exammed the 
standard upon which assessments were based, confuted the 
general allegation of excessive demand, defined with techmeal 
detail the limits which were observed, and demonstrated 
that progressive moderation was the keynote of the pohey 
of the Government It very properly defended the prmciple 
of subjectmg the land tax to a moderato surcharge for 
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certain local purposes, including the construction and main- 
tenance of roads Such charges are assessed on rental value 
m many countries 

The practical reforms foreshadowed in the Resolution 
included the graduated imposition of large enhancements of 
land revenue In some provinces, when a new settlement 
'was made, the cultivator became liable for the whole mcrease 
at once, and his mcome was therefore violently affected 
Lord Curzon thought that the enhancement should be made 
by prescribed degrees A reform of far more general im- 
portance, which became the cardmal feature of Lord Curzon’s 
land pohcy, was indicated m his proposal that the revenue 
demand should be varied to meet the character of the' 
season The theory of land revenue assessment is that it is 
based on an average season The likelihood of good and 
bad seasons is taken mto account, and a rate is fixed which 
is supposed to be not oppressively high m a bad season, 
while leavmg an exceptional margm in good years The 
ryot is expected in a fat year to prepare himself for reverses 
in a lean one In practice he rarely does so, and Lord 
Curzon considered that there should be a greater elasticity> 
of demand, for which the rules did not then provide This 
was the origin of his subsequent Suspensions and Renussions^ 
Resolution Similar proposals had been frequently made, 
but had always been met by the objection that there were 
many difficulties A marked charactenstic of Lord Curzon’s 
Admmi stration was not so much that he advanced new 
ideas, but rather that he took up reforms which had beeiv 
talked about for years, and earned them through<\/%either 
the North-West Frontier Ppvince nor the partition of 
Bengal were novel proposals VThe difference was that while 
many had thought of these schemes, he accomplished them 
He is a man who does thmgs. 

The third reform upon which Lord Curzon insisted was 
the expediency, of meetmg local detenor^ipn with prompt 
relief Famme, he pointed out, not the only disaster 
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which might overtake the cultivator A village might be 
decimated by malanal fever, or subjected to other disabihty. 
There had been cases m which a reduction of revenue had 
not been granted till the trouble of the people had been 
“aggravated by their ejfforts to provide the full fixed 
demand” He considered that rehef should be given m 
such cases, even though the strict principles of settlement 
were thereby violated In effect, he held that the provincial 
Governments should think less of their own inflexible system, 
and more of the needs of commumties m special misfortune. 
There were other modifications of the spirit of land revenue 
administration He encouraged the further development of 
the methods by which resettlement has been simplified, and 
promised to consider whether the prmciple of exemption or 
allowance for improvements could be extended/The Land 
Revenue Resolution was a warnmg against harshness m,^ 
taxation The views which inspired it are not unworthy of 
practice even m England. Its beneficent mtentions were 
gene'raUy recognised, and nowhere did it receive warmer 
praise than m the native Press 

It was not until March 1905, after his return from 
England, that Lord Curzon was able to carry mto practice ' 
his scheme for greater elasticity of revenue demand m times 
of famine and scarcity The mtervemng period was spent 
m prolonged consultation with the Provmcial Governments, 
who were not all eager for the abandonment of methods 
which ensured simphcity of collection without much regard 
for the condition of the cultivator. There was plainly need 
for reform The Famme Commission had pomted out, for 
instance, that durmg the terrible visitation m Gujerat m 
1900 there was no general declaration of suspension, and 
the amount “suspended” was simply the balance out- 
standing at the end of the year “The action of the 
Bombay Government,” said Sir Antony MacdonneU and 
his colleagues, “ was directly m conflict with the prmciples 
which we consider to he vital m times of famme.” The 
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Suspensions and Remissions Resolution of 1905 put an end 
to the possibility of any recurrence of such rigid treatment of 
the impoverished It laid down specific rules for the guidance 
of the provincial authorities, which were m every respect 
framed in a compassionate spirit Suspensions were not 
ordmanly to be granted unless more than half the crop had 
failed, but when they were made the people were to be told 
at once before collection began. Suspended revenue was to 
be remitted when it became apparent that it would not be 
collected. The distnct officer was, where possible, to be 
given the power to suspend revenue. This was a practical 
piece of decentralisation , there were to be no delays 
in granting the boon, thus easing the anxiety of the 
peasantry. Circuitous references to headquarters were 
deprecated. In areas where landlords paid the land revenue, 
care was taken that their tenants should receive due benefit 
from the remission of demand 

The Suspensions and Remissions Resolution embodied the 
most practical piece of work which Lord Curzon accomplished Y/ 
m his land policy Its full effects vnll only be visible if the 
country again endures a great famine, but meanwhile it has 
brought relief to countless humble people m those minor 
scarcities which are so frequently encountered in India In 
his last Budget Speech the Viceroy described the measure 
as “ an act of compassion on the part of the State, but it is 
compassion m a form httle distinguishable from justice.” 

A further Resolution, only promulgated after his departure, 
prescribed the necessary mstructions for the reduction of 
assessment in cases of local deterioration, and furmshed 
hberal rules for guidance in the exemption of improvements 
from assessment Its final revision was one of Lord 
Curzon’s last duties m India. 

The bnef details of the land revenue measures which I 
have given may seem commonplace, though not when it is 
remembered that these duU regulations hghten adversity m 
over half a milhon villages. 
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It IS not enough, however, to protect the Indian peasant 
against the mdiscrimmatmg importunity of the tax-collector. 
When that is done, we are still far from placmg him in a 
position of leasonable security He has still to be protected 
agamst himself In the old days m India, the small land- 
holder may have been fleeced, but except thiough the 
uncertainties of conquest or mternal war, he was able to 
reckon on a fair security of tenure His land was not 
wanted, but only the fruits of his toil. He was stripped of 
all save what he required for bare subsistence, but he 
managed to keep his holdmg He borrowed money, but 
m a lawless era usurers were restramed from demanding 
exorbitant mterest through fear of summary retaliation 
The commg of the British gradually changed the position 
Moderate assessments left a surplus to the landholder, and 
land became a saleable asset The proprietary rights proved 
valuable property Sir Bampfylde Fuller says that the 
Bntish Government have raised the sellmg value of land- 
lords’. estates from next to nothing to £800,000,000 sterhng 
The organisation of the British system of justice smoothed 
the way for the peasant’s creditor Under the old dispensa- 
tion the usurer knew that extieme greed might mean death 
or mutilation Under the new conditions, he could take his 
mortgage to court, and evict the debtor at his leisure He 
had discovered that land was a safe and profitable mvest- 
ment, and craved to possess it The improvidence of the 
cultivators made them an easy prey A wholesale process 
of expropriation set in All over India the cultivatmg 
classes were losmg their land The machmery of the 
British courts worked with bhnd exactitude, and turned 
swarms of agriculturists mto serfs or landless men 

Nowhere was the expropriation of the pedantry more 
marked or more rapid than m the Punjab '^he wave of 
prosperity which swept through the Punjab after the 
Mutiny caused their lands to be coveted.vyrhe sturdy men 
of the North, whom Loid Curzon called “the flower of the 
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population, and the backbone of the native army,” saw their 
holdings passmg from them with the tacit consent of the 
Government That their eviction was usually the result of 
their own recklessness and ignorance did not mitigate the 
blow The prospective rum of the cultivating classes of the 
Punjab was described so long ago as 1886 by Mr S S. 
Thorbum, an able civihan, in a book entitled “ Musulmans 
and Moneylenders ” His protest had no very definite result 
for some years, though he was allowed to make inquiries 
and to collect evidence To Lord Elgin, who took a sincere 
interest m agricultural questions, belongs the credit of first 
dealmg with the evil m a practical way He formulated 
proposals to restrict the nght of land transfer, which were 
still in a tentative form when Lord Curzon arrived. ' 

Nme months after Lord Curzon assumed office a Bill was 
tabled at his instance dealing with land alienation m the 
Punjab. It underwent revision during the foUowmg year, 
and became law m October 1900. Its broad effect is that 
moneylenders, shopkeepers, and professional men cannot 
buy land from hereditary cultivators, or hold such land on ^ 
mortgage for more than twenty years, without the consent of 
the State Hereditary cultivators can, however, dispose of 
their land to tnbesmen of their own class without restric- 
tion There is an mtermediate class of “ agriculturists,” not 
of the hereditary tjqie, which by virtue of long connection 
with landed interests has received certain pmnleges under 
the Act An important provision is that the land of an 
hereditary cultivator cannot now be sold m execution of a 
decree Lord Curzon summed up the result of the measure 
when he said that Shylock could no longer take his pound 
of flesh m land , and if he was only its foster-parent, the factv 
remams that he had to wage a vigorous fight m its behalf, 
and that the chief obstacle he encountered was the luke- 
warmness of the Punjab Government At that period the 
Punjab authorities had lost something of the spirit of their 
predecessors, and had become rather narrow and reactionary 
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The Punjab Land AJienation Act I think, more 
than lustihed the hopes of its promoters 'Both sales of land 
and mortgages have been greatly reduced, and the extent 
of land annually redeemed fiom mortgage has risen to a 
remarkable degree u- The Fmancial Commissioner of the 
l^unjab reported m 1910 that for some years the effect of the 
Act had been to prevent furthei loss, and that there was 
“ no manner of doubt that the old land-owning tribes are 
now year by year recoA^ering part of what had passed out of 
their hands before 1901.!XEven moie conspicuous has been 
the dechne m litigation concermng land, which the Act was 
designed to dimmish. 1 was told m Rawal Pindi m 1909 
that the local Bar, which had long flourished merrily on 
lawsuits about land, was nearly mined, and I saw no tears 
shed for its fate Necessanly the origmal Act has flaws, 
which are gradually being remedied m practice. Evasions 
are not unknown, and prohibited persons aie suspected of 
buying land m tlie name of servants who happen to be 
hereditary cultivators The Pioneer m 1907 described the 
measure as “an heroic protest against the surinval of the 
fittest,” and was mchned to doubt whether it would prosper 
or endure I can only say that when I last visited the 
Punjab, if the indignation of the lawyers and merchants who 
were no longer able to reduce cultivators to the level of 
rack-rented tenants was anj*^ criterion, the Act has met with 
conspicuous success Lord Curzon sufficiently answered 
the application of the theory of evolution to practical 
politics when he asked in the debate on this very Act what 
would have become of the boasted progress of the nine- 
teenth century if social and agrarian evils had not been 
rectified by legislation. The remedy adopted may be 
artificial, and the restriction upon land investments m the 
Punjab has unquestionably produced much ill-feeling m 
the legal and mercantile commumties , but it has saved the 
peasantry of the countiy^side from social extermination 

The subsequent apphcation of the Act to the distnct of 
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Bundelkhand, in the adjacent United Provinces, has not yet 
been attended with quite the same measure of success , but 
there can be little doubt that it serves as a model which will 
m course of time be apphed, m varying forms, m other parts 
of India. A beginmng has been already made in the Bombay 
Presidency, where, m spite of Agriculturists’ Relief Acts, 
the expropriation of the cultivator has been also proceeding 
apace The Famine Commission reported in 1901 : “We 
think it probable that at least one-fourth of the cultivators 
m the Bombay Piesidency have lost possession of their 
lands , that less than a fifth are free from debt , and that 
the remainder are indebted to a greater or less extent ” 
Lord Curzon was well aware of the defects existing m the 
Bombay Presidency Lord Northcote was in ample 
sympathy with his representations, but the faults of the 
Bombay revenue system were too ingrained to be rapidly 
eradicated Though attempts were made, it was some 
year^efore success was attained 
\xLord Curzon, then, had devised methods for quickly 
rehevmg the ryot from oppressive taxation in times of 
scarcity, and had set in motion measures designed to pre- 
vent him from ruinmg himself and losing home and land 
through the exactions of usurers It remained to imbue 
him with those pnnciples of self-help of which he stood so 
sadly in need At times he required access to capital in 
order to buy seed or implements, to effect improvements 
in his land, and to tide over bad seasons It was good to 
have dealt a blow at the money-lender, but plainly he was 
still an almost indispensable adjunct of the village organisa- 
tion The Government of India never intended to destroy 
the money-lender, of whose useful functions they were well 
aware They only wished to stop the new movement which, 
m consequence of the rise m the value of agricultural land, 
seemed likely to bring about the rum of iiiral India by 
severing the cultivators from their holdmgs. It was desirable, 
however, to supplement the money-lender, wherever pos- 
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sible, by furnishing the ryot with an easier and cheaper 
means of obtaining capital in emergencies Something had 
been already done m this direction. The Deccan Agricul- 
turists’ Relief Act of 1879, though passed for a special pur- 
pose, was really the parent of a number of measures intended 
to give aid to cultivators by advancing money on easy terms 
The value of these Acts was considerable, particularly 
m the Bombay Presidency, uhere the practice of making 
advances had attained extensive dimensions But they had 
the defects inseparable from purely State aid, and rather 
than face the stringent legulations with their delays and 
the inevitable vails, the peasants still often preferred to 
borrow from the village hama The time had come when 
the rural classes had to be shown how to work out their own 
financial salvation 

Sii Wilham Wedderhurn had tried twenty years befoie, 
when he was attached to the Bombay Government, to start 
an agricultural bank at Poona. He was stopped, oddly 
enough, by Lord luraberley, then Secretary of State, who 
disapproved of the degree of State aid implied m the 
scheme Sir Raymond West published a scheme about the 
same time, with no better success. In 1892 Sir Frederick 
Nicholson was entrusted by the Madras Government with 
the task of drawing up a scheme of land and agricultural 
banks. His report was a masterpiece of laborious re- 
search, admirable m conception and execution, and m- 
cludmg a careful study of the co-operative institutions 
existing m Europe It was duly pubhshed, and much dis- 
cussed, but appeared hkely to grow dusty on secretariat 
bookshelves In 1900 Mr H Dupernex, a civil servant 
who had visited France and Italy to examme the co-opera- 
tive popular banks m those countiies, pubhshed an excellent 
httle book entitled “ People’s Banks for Northern India ” 
The views of both these officers came under the notice of 
Lord Curzon, who was at that time casting about for further 
expedients for relieiing the peasantry from their load of 
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perpetual indebtedness He saw in their proposals the solu- 
tion he sought They were called to Calcutta, and m due 
course a scheme of co-operative credit societies was started 
which seems destined to revolutionise rural finance m India 
To me the astonishing success of the co-operative credit 
movement is the most hopeful sign now visible m India 
We wanted to do something for the man on the land, and 
we have done it We are teaching him one of the greatest 
of all lessons — ^liow to help himself 

The care with which Lord Curzon made his preparations 
for passing the Co-operative Credit Societies Act offers a 
signal example to those statesmen m England who try to 
force gigantic schemes of social legislation through the 
House of Commons m a few weeks. He had the initial 
advantage of the monumental investigations of Sir Frederick 
Nicholson, the quiet Madras civihan who was so zealous for 
the success of the movement that after his retirement he 
went back to India to encourage ^^llagers m the south to 
start societies The Viceroy spent several months m con- 
sultmg the provincial Governments, after which a com- 
mittee assembled at Simla under the presidency of the late 
Sir Edward Law, to thrash the matter out Further con- 
sultations with the provmces followed, and it was not until 
more than two years had been devoted to examining the 
question m all its bearmgs that the Bill was drafted It was 
mtroduced mto the Legislative Council m October 1903, and 
became law m March 1904* It reached the Council, not 
as a sketch to be hacked about at will, but rather as an 
elaborate scheme dehberately thought out 

There were prophets of woe, who are never lacking m 
India Some of the Indian members were frigid, and 
declared that their countrymen did not possess the necessary 
spirit of co-operation Even Sir Denzil Ibbetson, who was 
m charge of the Bill, was a httle dubious, and observed that 
he felt by no means certam of success He was firmly con- 
vinced, however, that the Government should make the 
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introducing a new Co-operative Credit Societies Bill into the 
Imperial Legislative Council in the same month, said that 
the movement had made such an extraordinarily rapid 
advance that a new Act was requiicd It had become clear 
thatpiovision must be made, not merely to borrow, but also 
to “puichase and pioducc.” Co-operative societies framed 
to include such pui poses were now required , and it was 
essential to facilitate the union of societies in larger bodies 
so as to seeuie a better measure of noii-oflieial inspection 
and contiol, and to assist the laising of funds Small 
though the ligures I have quoted may sound, they repre- 
sent a movement which, rightly guided, will probably 
transform the social condition ol the rural population of 
India m the next thice decades The spiiit of sell-help and 
progress which it betokens should be steadily lemcmbered 
when the news from India sometimes lapses into gloom 
A feature of the original Act was the llexibility it 
permitted in the formation of societies Sir Frederick 
Nicholson recommended societies of the Raiflcisen type, 
but there are also organisations on the basis propounded 
by Schulze-Delitzsch, while Burma appears to prefer 
societies based upon the model which Luzzatti has made 
popular m Italy Sir Theodore IMorison says that “ every 
province appears to be developing a special tjqic of society 
adapted to its special social structui e ” The whole movement 
is permissive, and the initiative must come, under guidance, 
from the people themselves Lord Cur/on said in his speech 
on the passing of the Bill into law that its object was “to foster 
a spirit of responsibility and self-reliance,” and that Govern- 
ment aid would only be forthcoming when necessary The 
societies are of two kinds, urban and rural Urban societies are 
particularly required to assist such industries as weaving and 
leathei -working. The urban societies are usually on a share 
basis, with limited liability, while in the rural societies 
unlimited habihty is the rule The new tendency is to 
abandon the urban and rural classification, and to make 
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liability the basis, societies being classified as bnciited and 
unlimited I have seen it sardonically stated somewhere 
that the unlimited basis is best foi the ryot, because by 
tradition unlimited financial liability has no terrors for him. 
The real reason why it is best is that it makes the peasants 
cautious about admission to membeiship of their societies, 
and compels them to see that their money is properly spent 
M'lien loaned Mr. Justice Nair has stated that membership 
of a society is coming to be looked upon as a hall-mark of 
respectabihty, and that the societies actually exercise “ a 
very wholesome influence in favour of temperance and even 
total abstinence from dunk.” In course of time, as the 
movement grows, the Government guidance now exercised 
will be giadually lessened The scheme was not planned, 
and is not conducted, m a spirit of uncompromising hostihty 
to the village money-lender He can participate if he hkes, 
but he lias to be content with a modest rate of interest. 

I have only touclied the fringe of a subject of deep in- 
terest to all who care for the welfare of India The estabhsh- 
ment of the co-operative credit system was one of those 
pieces of constructive work which only bore visible fruit 
after Lord Curzon had left the country Though he had 
the aid of many zealous and able officers, it was mainly 
through Ills eneigy and enthusiasm that it was brought into 
being He furnished the driving power which gave it life 
and motion, and on the day that the Act became law he 
made a stirring appeal to the Indian communities to use it 
for the benefit of the most desernDg and helpless class of 
their countrymen “ Government has played its part. I 
invite them to play theirs,” were his closing words, and the 
response which his appeal received m later days has shown 
that its confident tone was amply justified Many Indian 
capitalists have helped the movement, and its operations 
are constantly being extended into new channels Some 
provmces, for instance, have established Cential Land Banks, 
and there are schemes afoot for the organisation of land 
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banks on the Egyptian model m irrigated areas, for which 
they are beheved to be specially suitable 

Among the other labours of Lord Curzon for the better- 
ment of the people on the land, one achievement stands out 
in striking prominence. He first introduced the apphcation 
of scientific mquiry to the needs of Indian agriculture, on 
a comprehensive and systematic basis. ' From Ins Adminis- 
tration dates the beginning of that great movement towards 
agricultural education which is now visible in every province 
m India, 

The days are past when the association of scientific 
research with agricultural pursuits stood in need of defence. 
The United States has taught the world how much a well- 
organised Department of Agriculture can do for the people 
on the soil In Austraha I was told that careful experiment 
and investigation were largely changmg agncultural condi- 
tions, and bringing into cultivation great areas once beheved 
to be worthless. Every civilised nation has derived benefit 
from the experimental farm so long mamtained by Sir John 
Lawes at Rothamsted. 

The traditional behef about the Indian cultivator was 
that he knew aU that was worth knowing about the capacity 
of his land and the growmg of crops. His implements, it 
was said, were simple, and his methods crude, but they were 
suited to his means and to the country Dr. Voelcker, who 
made a special inquiry mto Indian agncultuie more than 
twenty years ago, did not hesitate to say that m his view 
" the improvement of cultivation is, m the mam, not an 
agncultural need in India.” In the hght of later experi- 
ence, Dr. Voelcker’s expression of opinion would hardly 
command general acceptance, although in some respects his 
report is still the most valuable document ever drafted on 
the subject. He made various recommendations, some of 
which were earned mto effect, but with the exception of the 
appointment of Dr. Leather as Agricultural Chemist, very 
little scientific work followed his inquiry. Some of the 
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pr«>\imi'i1 (Inxcrnmcnls inamlmiiul c\j)L'iinienlal farms, 
ularr juvcslijr itions were junsutd m a IcnUituc fashion. 
Mr. H S. I .'IV. rtiuf who was himself Dircc loi of Af^ricul- 
lurt in Uouih'u .il a laUr ja.no(l. has staled that xxheii Lord 
Cm.'on irrucd in India the fom ai^neuUmal inslilnlions 
eM''!in/; it Ponii.t. S.n<laj)et. (’.lu npme. and Xa^piir “ were 
.all, hroully spe.ikinj^, nicflu'u nt ’ In pisliee to earlier 
\icero\s, it nnisl he adimlled that thc\ were s.idly handi- 
lapjHil h\ lai k of tniuls. hut it was not onl) deficits in the 
Undue t whuh had hloeked agncnltnr.il preigress I’liere 
w IS i still more jMleiil laik of to orthn ilion of cfforl The 
notion thit i gnlf was ptrmaiicnllx h\td between the ryot 
and the results of inoiUrn distoveii, hid cmlnrcd too long 
'i'hr toniiui table po'.jnl cxponndcd h\ Dr \'ocIekcr had 
tlutkttl agiunllnr.d divtlopmenl, though sneh a result was 
\cr\ I ir troin Ins inlt nlion 

*I he da\ before he It fl India for excr. Lord Cnr/on 
snnnned up in a spetch to the Hotnha) C^iamher of Com- 
nam mi nnswtr to Ins own ipiestion “What have we 
In cn tioing for.apru nllnre '' He swept aside for the moment 
Ins 1 nul rexMine pohes, ind the other measures 1 have 
<h SI rdietl, and said “ ( )nr rt al reform has been to eiideax our 
for the Inst iniu l<i ipplx st leiu e on a large scale to the 
slndx nid prnliee of liidinn ngru nllnre” lie wins for- 
Innalc in Ins < hn f helpt r He found in Sir Dcn/il Ihbelson. 
who was at the head of the Dejiartnieiit of Land Kcxenue 
anti .\gru nllnre thirnig the later stages of his \’ieeroyalty, 
a lov'il heaileinnit who shared — and peihaps helped to 
inspne~his devotion to tpieslions in which the welfare 
of the hulk of the pojnikation was so elosely eoncerned. 
He hid the fuilher advantage of association foi five years 
with .1 Finance Minister, Sn Isdward L.iw, of whom he 
once s'lid that he believed he ‘'derived more sincere 
ple'isnrc from a successful agricultural experiment than 
he did fiom the yield of an> impost” In such hands the 
prosecution of a vigorous and heiiehccnt agiicultural policy 
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was at last assured. Its results are -written broad upon 
India to-day. The country which is so largely dependent 
upon agriculture no longer suffers the reproach that it makes 
no efforts to develop and improve its staple industry 

Lord Curzon’s first step was to appoint, m 1901, an 
Inspector- General of Agnculture to control and direct the 
new policy. He chose Mr. J. Mollison, an able Canadian 
who had shown by his work for agriculture m Bombay that 
he possessed exceptional qualifications for the task Tlie 
new Inspector-General had no executive control over the 
Pro-vmcial Departments, but formed a unifying influence 
Around him was gradually grouped a staff of scientific 
experts ; and though their resounding titles sometimes 
caused a smile, and humble district officers occasionally 
wondered what particular kind of wild-fowl an “ Imperial 
Mycologist ” might be, they were not long m justifying the 
creation of then appointments The experts had to be 
housed, and needed laboratories for their researches With 
the £20,000 given to Lord Curzon by Mr Henry Phipps, 
and the further donation of £10,000 which Mr Phipps 
afterwards added, an Agricultural Research Institute was 
established at Pusa, m Bengal. The Institute was designed 
to assist in “ the solution of the fundamental problems of 
tropical agriculture ” , and on the day in Apnl 1905 when 
the Viceroy laid the foundation-stone, he said he wished he 
could return fifty years hence to see it Could he do so, he 
should hope to find Pusa “ the centre of a great organisation, 
with ramifications extending to all parts of the Indian 
Continent, trammg a series of native students who will 
devote their acquired knowledge to the practical pursuit of 
agnculture, and able to point to the tangible results of suc- 
cessful experiments, both m the quahty of seeds and plants, 
m the destruction of pests, and m improvement of breeds of 
cattle ” The Government added largely to the munificent 
gift of Mr Phipps, and among the adjuncts to the Pusa 
Institute is an experimental farm of 1200 acres of soil on 
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which almost any crop can be grown Before Lord Curzon 
left India, the original scheme for a Research Laboratory 
had grown into a Central College of Agriculture, which has 
become the focus of the policy of agricultural development 

The Pusa enterprise coincided with the announcement 
of an annual grant of £130,000 by the Government of India 
for purposes of “ agricultural research, expenment, edu- 
cation, and demonstration ” Much of this sum was handed 
over to the Pronncial Governments, who added to it further 
annual grants amounting to more than £200,000. All this 
expenditure has smce been matenally increased. To the 
parent organisation at Pusa, similar establishments, mcludmg 
both Colleges of Agriculture and experimental farms, are 
being added m every provmce, each under its own Director 
of Agriculture Lord Curzon has not had to wait fifty 
years to see the results of his policy They may be traced 
every year in the proceedings of the remarkable Agri- 
cultural Conferences, attended by aU grades of men from 
Maharajahs to small farmers, which are now held throughout 
India When Lord Curzon went to India, the man who 
predicted that withm a decade 600 representative agri- 
culturists would be meeting in one province alone, all filled 
^vlth an ardent desue for the improvement of theu mdustry, 
would have been laughed at as a dreamer He found Indian 
agriculture reactionary and unprogressive, and he left it 
eager to march abreast with the new young countries of the 
Western hemisphere 

The possibilities of the development of Indian agriculture 
are endless, despite the occasional fears of soil exhaustion, 
which have never been demonstrated after twenty years of 
inquiry Take the example of cotton An American, 
l\Ir Patten of Chicago, said he thought that the solution of 
the problem of shortages in the world’s supply of cotton was 
partly to be found m India, and I beheve he was /right 
The subject of the improvement of the staple of Indian 
cotton has received intermittent attention for very nearly a 
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century, but it is only recently that the Government have 
made much practical advance The difficulties are great, for 
the cultivator prefers the coarse staples winch can be grown 
and marketed quickly, and the mercantile community has 
not been as helpful as it should have been It is a case for 
patience and perseverance. Fifteen years ago the Bombay 
millowners solemnly assured me that they could never spin 
and weave the higher counts of cotton which to-day they 
are manufacturing to their own exceeding profit Nearly 
seven years ago I made a pilgrimage into the wilds of Sind, 
in fierce October heat, to see a patch of twenty acres of land 
which contained the germ of a great experiment Upon it 
Egyptian cotton had for the first time been grown with 
marked success , and though boll-worm and other drawbacks 
have since restricted the extension of the experiment, there 
is no doubt that Sind should eventually become a large 
producer of Egyptian cotton The province has all the 
necessary conditions, including a clear dry atmosphere and 
perennial irrigation What may be done for cotton may m 
time be done equally well for many other branches of Indian 
agriculture We rightly hear much of the industrial 
awakening of India, but the agricultural awakening of the 
country IS a portent of even gi eater significance and promise 
I have left many subjects untouched, and have reserved 
the cognate questions of famine relief and irrigation for 
treatment in another chapter, I have said nothing about 
the reduction of the salt tax, which brought some help to 
the slender resources of every ryot m the land , but I trust 
I have adduced sufficient proof of the justice of Lord 
Curzon’s valedictory claim that he left the peasantry of 
India better than he found them 
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The greatest controversy of Lord Curzon’s Viceroyalty 
aroused hardly an echo in England 1 doubt whether many 
people who take an onlooker’s interest in Indian affairs 
reahse to-day that the hardest battle he fought was not 
about the partition of Bengal nor the admimstration of the 
Army. The strife about Bengal was a purely factitious 
agitation on the part of those who orgamsed it. They used 
the creation of the new province as a pretext for inflaming 
the populace The dispute about Army administration was 
not waged in the open arena It was an affair of despatches, 
and the Indian communities knew very httle about it until 
it was over The prmcipal conflict of Lord Curzon’s term 
of office, the controversy which produced the greatest 
bitterness among the leaders of Indian opinion, centred 
upon his educational policy 

The struggle regardmg educational reform furnishes the 
hidden clue to many of the later episodes of Lord Curzon’s 
Administration To know its bearmgs is to comprehend 
much that followed it The question was included m his first 
series of twelve projected reforms, but press of work and other 
circumstances prevented him from gnung it much attention 
until he had been nearly three years m India. The first sketch 
of his scheme of changes m the educational system was not 
published until October 1902 The Bill embodymg one 
portion of the scheme was not mtroduced for more than a 
year afterwards During the inter venmg periqd, there was a 
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marked alteration m the attitude of Indian politicians and 
of a large section of the native Press. 

Until educational leform was placed in the forefront of 
the pohtical stage, Lord Curzon had enjoyed a far larger 
shaie of popularity than usually falls to the lot of an 
energetic Viceroy bent upon change and improvement. 
Indians who were engaged in public affairs appreciated 
the candour with which he took the Indian peoples into his 
confidence concerning his hopes and aims The native 
Press frequently broke mto eulogies of the new spirit he had 
imparted into the Administration. The apostles of the 
Iniian National Congress never mentioned the Viceroy 
except to pronounce benedictions upon him Let successive 
Presidents of that now echpsed assembly bear their own 
testimony In 1899 the late Mr Romesh Chunder Dutt 
said at the Lucknow meeting of the Congress 

“I honestly believe that no Viceroy ever came out to 
India with a more sincere desire to work for the good of the 
people, and with the help and co-operation of the people ” 


In 1900 Sir Narayan Chandavarkar said at Lahore : 

“ We have now at the helm of the Government of India 
a statesman of whom we may justly say that he promises to 
be all that a Viceroy of India ought to be That he has 
won the hearts of the people and that the people trust him 
goes without saying, and the enthusiastic receptions he met 
with durmg his recent tour bear unmistakable testimony to 
his growing popularity Loid Curzon has won the hearts 
of the people, because since he came amongst us as our 
Viceroy he has been more than a mere abstraction — he has 
been a flesh-and-blood Viceroy, who, whether he issues 
Resolutions, oi makes speeches on State matters, seems to 
the people that he addi esses them, and desires to take them 
into his confidence, and make his presence, his persQH?'hty, 
and his energy felt throughout the land.” 
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No testimony of mine regarding the early years of Lord 
Curzon’s Viceroyalty could carry a tithe of the weight which 
attaches to these generous words fiom one who was then, 
and remams to-day, among the most honoured men m India. 
At the Calcutta Congress in 1901 Mr. Dmshaw Eduljee 
Wacha, a pohtician whose unselfish pubhc work has long 
won the admiration and respect even of those who differ 
from him, actually made an^ appeal m his presidential 
address that Lord Curzon’s term of office might be extended. 
He said ; 

" It IS highly expedient . when we have a good V iceroy 
of a practic^ turn of mind, imbued with a deep sense of his 
responsibility, and intent on rendering lasting good to the 
masses, as Lord Curzon seems to be by umveisal consent, 
that he should be allowed to remain at the helm of affairs 
for a longer period than the orthodox five years, so that he 
may be m a position to achieve aU the good which his 
knowledge and experience may have derived during the 
first term of his office. It is mdeed most curious that a 
capable Viceroy, who is known to be rendering good, should 
have to lay down his office at the veiy time, or the psycho- 
logical moment, when India has the greatei need of utilising 
to her best advantage his previously acquired experience ” 


In his concludmg remarks J\Ir Wacha avowed that Lord 
Curzon’s zeal for the advancement of the general welfare of 
the people was beyond all praise, and that bis “uniform 
sympathy and burning desire to hold the scales even ” were 
“ unquestionable ” 

When the Congress met at Ahmedabad m 1902, the 
report of the Umversities Commission had been issued, and 
the atmosphere was becoming disturbed , but JMr Surendra 
Nath Banerjee, the President for the year, who is no apolo- 
gist for those m authority, was able to say that “ throughout 
this controversy” the attitude of the Viceroy had been 
“ emmently conciliatory ” 
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It was not until tlie Benares Congress of December 1905 
that Mr Gokhale discovered that Lord Curzon had been 
“ trampling systematically ” on the opiniop of the educated 
classes , while by 1907, at Surat, m a speech which lemained 
unspoken in consequence of a memorable free fight, Dr Rash 
Behan Ghose intended to declare, and afterwards announced 
through the obliging newspapers, that Lord Curzon “ left 
undone everytlnng which be ought to have done, and did 
everything which he ought not to have done ” I need not 
ask forgiveness for this httle incursion mto the annals of a 
body which I have long regarded with the deepest interest 
Chronologically it is instructive, and has a diiect though not 
manifest connection with the subject of this chapter For 
four years the Piesidents of the National Congress praised 
Lord Curzon , then there was silence , and it was not until 
he had left the country for ever that the presidential denun- 
ciations resounded 

The world, then, wore a losy hue until Lord Curzon 
ventured to lay hands upon the system of higher education, 
mechanical, hfeless, perverted, with which India had been 
endowed That sjstem was giadually passing from the 
guidance of the Government into the hands of cliques who 
were bending it to their own ends The University Senates 
had become the playgrounds of pohticians who thought that 
by seizing the control of national education they could 
serve ulteiioi purposes of their own When they saw the 
figure of the Viceroy m the dooiway they knew that their 
hopes were shatteied. The clamour began 

Even then the storm did not gather much stiength for 
some time There were meetings of protest, and portentous 
resolutions from political associations, but it was not until 
towards the end of 1903, when the Universities BiU was 
before the Legislative Council, and Lord Curzon’s first term 
of office was drawing to a close, that excitement rose ' to 
fever heat Durmg his absence in England, the agitation 
against the measure, which had meanwhile become law, was 
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sedulously continued , and long before he returned it had 
become abundantly clear that the opponents of the Act had 
determined to lose no opportunity of showing general hos- 
tility to his Administration The Universities Act, however 
much it was disliked by pohtical and intellectual India, was 
not a measure which left very much opemng for an appeal 
to popular passion But the impending partition of Bengal 
provided the necessary pretext, and the men who resented 
the curtailment of their baneful influence m educational 
matters found m an innocent admimstrative rearrangement 
the change for a mischievous crusade 

Most of the animosity of Indian politicians against Lord 
Curzon dates from the appeaiance of the Umversities Bill 
No one knew that fact better than he did himself In 
closmg the debate on March 21, 1904, when the Bill was 
passed, he said . 

“ I will not go back into the old story of the state mto 
which University Education had fallen m India When I 
first came out heie, I was imploied to take it up by many of 
those who have since fought the hardest against the changes 
for which they then appealed Nothing would have been 
easier than to let it alone Matters would merely have 
gone diifting along The rush of immature striplings to 
our Indian Umveisities, not to learn but to earn, would 
have continued till it became an avalanche ultimately bring- 
ing the entire educational fabric down to the ground Col- 
leges might have been left to multiply without regard to 
any criterion either of necessity or merit , the examination 
curse would have tightened its gnp upon the hfe of the rising 
generation , standards would have sunk lower and lower , the 
output would have steadily swollen in volume, at the cost of 
all that education ought to mean , and one day India would 
have awakened to the fact that she had foryears beenjbartermg 
her mtellectual heritage for the proverbial mess of pottage, 
and no more My honourable colleague, Mr Baleigh, and 
I set ourselves to defeat this destiny ” 

No one who has watched Lord Curzon’s pubhc career 
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will believe that he would ever blench from an obvious duty 
through fear of arousmg hostility. Had he taken the easy 
course, he would have shrunk from touching educational 
reform at all, and might have left India hearing only ‘'the 
long waves of acclamation roll ” , but if he had done so, he 
would have been untrue to his high mission There was no 
question in India more urgently in need of attention, and he 
grappled it firmly, well knowing the risks he ran In spite 
of all his strugghng, he did not achieve a final settlement. 
I do not think any impartial observer who contemplates the 
educational system of India to-day can deny that it is still 
very far from satisfactory Lord Curzon’s own estimate of 
his educational work was perhaps unduly high He made 
many admirable reforms, and he indicated the hnes of 
further progress, but he never fully appreciated the magni- 
tude of the obstacles arrayed against him He was com- 
pelled to leave much undone, for the task was enormous. 
Those who came after him lacked his mdomitable energy, 
and the forces of reaction gathered fresh strength The 
feehng among the best educationists m India now is, not 
that he was drastic, but that he was not half drastic enough. 
His work remamed a torso, which others are now labouring 
upon with painful slowness , but had he devoted aU his 
years in India to educational reform alone, he would not 
have completed the undertaking, so great is the work to do, 
so protracted the process of accomplishment 

I should be doing injustice to both parties m the educa- 
tion controversy if I left the impression, which I fear I may 
have conveyed, that pohtical motives were promment, at 
any rate m the earlier stages They existed, but on the 
whole they were incidental Lord Curzon told the Educa- 
tional Conference which met at Simla m 1901 that “the 
Government desire, with an honesty of purpose that is not 
open to question, and with aims that few will contest, to 
place the educational system of the country upon a sounder 
and firmer basis ” If in the course of his effbits he found it 
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ncccssniy to cleanse and purify the system of government 
of tlie Universities — for that, after all, was the head and 
front of his olfending — he did so meiely as part, and not 
necessarily the most important part, of a far greater 
enterprise 

On the other hand, it is difficult to suppose that Indian 
politicians had consciously set out years before to “ capture ” 
the Unncrsitics That would be to credit them with a 
degree of astuteness which I do not think they have ever 
possessed They had dnfted into a position of undue 
influence in the Universities, and had contracted the habit 
of using that influence for purposes not likely to promote 
better education, owing to the somnolence of the Government 
Only a few among them had begun to perceive, and m some 
respects deliberately to exercise, tlie dangerous power they 
had acquired by tlie default of the authorities When 
reform \\ as seriously proposed they saw m a flash that their 
influence was menaced, and at once became hostile 

Ollier considerations were also at work Some Indian 
political leaders -were interested in private educational insti- 
tutions affiliated to the Universities, .and the Senates of 
vhicli they were the mitsLers controlled the light of affilia- 
tion They vcrc not willing to impair their almost auto- 
cr.itic right to decide upon questions of affiliation Then 
they saw that if the conditions of instruction ivere changed 
the Universities would not foim quite such a ready passport 
for admission to the public scivice, and they had been 
always c.agcr to make it even easier for then nominees to 
enter State employment. Behind these fears lay the growing 
conviction that Ford Cur/on was bent upon restricting the 
opportunities for higher educ.ition open to young Indians 
The idea was a ludieious tiavesty of his leal intentions, but 
it was seriously entertained, and did much to stimulate 
opposition to tlie Univcisities Bill Educated Indians 
sincerely thought that the Viceroy meant to deal a blow 
at the University system, and many of them were nevei 
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able to understand from first to last that his sole object was 
to make it raoie efficient 

It IS not my purpose, in dealing with this aspect of Lord 
Curzon’s Viceroyalty, to pen a general dissertation upon the 
thorny question of Indian education No topic connected 
with India has been written upon so interminably, or as a 
rule with so little profit Whether it is approached by 
Englishmen or Indians, it almost invariably seems to produce 
the same results, for it stimulates prolixity, tends to the 
development of the most dogmatic opinions, develops 
bitterness in the most unexpected quarters, and frequently 
ends by becoming enveloped in a curious vagueness of 
thought One would have imagined that the great problem 
of leading multitudinous races towards a higher mtellectual 
level, and a nobler standard of life, would have induced a 
“ sweet reasonableness,” and an amiable umty of purpose, in 
those who contemplated it With a fairly wide experience, 
I can testify that usually it has the reverse effect, and that 
those who study the question of Indian education generally 
discover that they have entered upon a battlefield, in which 
there is a strong temptation to exchange blows with the 
best It is a temptation which I propose to resist so far as 
possible, for I am only concerned here with the humbler 
duty of narration. 

Lord Curzon, when he first became Viceroy, did not 
appear to be fully aware of the condition mto which Indian 
education had lapsed On taking his seat as Chancellor of 
the Calcutta University, a very few weeks after his arrival, he 
told the graduates that he believed the existmg system to be 
“faulty, and not rotten,” and said he felt that cautious 
reform and not wholesale reconstruction should piobably be 
the motto of Government action At the same time he was 
not certain that the Supreme Government exercised as 
genuine a supervision over education as it might do They 
had been expectmg the plant to flourish, when they had not 
sufficiently exerted themselves to trim and prune its branches 
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The graduntes politely applauded, and no one di earned of 
the coming storm, but the little remark about the direct 
responsihihtjf of the Government, uttered five iveeks after 
the Viceroy’s ai rival m India, contained the kernel of the 
whole matter 

By the time Lord Curzon again attended the Convocation 
of the Calcutta Universit 5 % a j^ear later, in Februaiy 1900, 
his \ lews had undergone notable development He specially 
noted traces of laxity in the affili.ition of schools and colleges 
to the Universities, and a “tendency sometimes to inciease 
the number of the affiliated without due regard to the 
character of the teachers, the quality of the training, or the 
degree of discipline ” There could be no mistake about the 
warning contained in the following passage : 

“ 'I'o call upon the State to pay for education out of the 
public funds, but to divest itself of i esponsibihty for their 
{iropcr allocation to the purposes which the State had m 
view in giving them, is to ignore the elemental y obligations 
for which the Stite itself exists . My desire, therefore, is to 
levindicate on behalf ot the Stite and its various plo^^nclal 
agents that responsibility w Inch there has been a tendency 
to abdicate, and to sliow to tlie ivorld tliat our educataon^ 
sjstcm in India, liberal and elastic as I w'ould have it 
remain, is )^ct not free to assume any promiscuous shape 
that accident or intention may force upon it, but must 
conform to a scientific and orderly scheme, for wdiich in the 
last resort the Supreme Government should be held account- 
able, w'hether it be for praise or for blame ” 

At the time these view’s w’ere utteied, no prominent 
Indian, so far as I am aware, called them m question , yet 
they contain the essence of the Viceroy’s subsequent action 
In the East it is not uncommon for an audience to applaud 
sonorous sentiments, though the same people wall express 
the utmost indignation if there is any attempt to tianslate 
the sentiments into practice In later years the claim of 
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the Government to exercise a larger and more efficient 
control over education was bitterly resented 

WTien the Viceroy met the Calcutta graduates for the 
third time, m February 1901, he had still taken no open 
step towards a comprehensive reform m the educational 
system, though he agam told them that the Government of 
India had m view “ a more ddigent discharge of its own 
responsibilities ” But he had not failed to watch the 
education question carefully, and in one minor respect he 
had come to a sigmficant decision He had, as Chancellor, 
temporarily stopped the election of Fellows to the Calcutta 
Umversity , and after an explanation of his reasons he 
reminded the University “that its pnmary aims were the 
dissemmation of knowledge and the traimng for hfe , and 
that its powers and resources were given to it, not to satisfy 
the ambitions of mdividuals, or the designs of chques, but 
to promote the intellectual service of the community at 
large” Even these pointed observations failed to arouse 
much apprehension. 

That autumn the work began. In September a Confer- 
ence assembled at Simla “ to consider the system of educa- 
tion m India ” It mcluded the leadmg education officials 
of the country and a number of emment members of the 
Government, and the Viceroy himself presided over its 
dehberations His labours at this period astonished all who 
were associated with him He toiled at every detail of the 
subject, and spared no pains to investigate it in all its 
branches He was then in the full stride of his work, and 
had reached a question which lay very near his heart. But 
no frame could stand the strain he imposed upon himself, 
and his strenuous exertions before and during the Educa- 
tional Conference left effects upon his health which were 
never afterwards wholly effaced 

The Conference met privately, and its dehberations were 
not pubhshed Its privacy was afterwards made the subject 
of taunts, and there were the mevitable references to the 
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Star Chamber. These complaints were un-|ustifiable. The 
Viceroy explained at the outset that the Conference was an 
informal and confidential gathermg of “ the highest educa- 
tional officers of Government, as well as of the official 
representatives of oui leading Universities” It had not 
met to devise “ a brand-new plan of educational reform ” , 
as the Viceroy had told the Calcutta Umversity nearly two 
years before, he merely wanted to survey the ground first 
“ m consultation with those who had devoted their lives to 
the task ” Informal though the Conference was, its consti- 
tution, though not its privacy, was open to criticism. Every 
member was a Government officer, save one, Dr IVliller, the 
veteran Principal of the Madras Christian College , and not 
a single Indian found a place at the Conference table. 
Lord Curzon had said m Calcutta that he wanted to 
ascertain “the trend of authoritative opmion”, what he 
heard was the trend of official opmion 

The Viceroy opened the Conference with a speech which 
was addressed not only to his immediate hearers, but to all 
India It was m some respects the most remarkable, as it 
was certamly the longest, speech of his whole Admimstra- 
tion He covered the whole field of Indian education, 
University, secondary, primary, and technical, and it was 
apparent that if he had been slow to move he had made an 
exhaustive private study of the subject. He began by 
dissociating himself from those who held that the experi- 
ment of imparting an English education to an Asiatic 
people was a mistake There had been blunders, but the 
successes were immeasurably greater, and the moral and 
intellectual standard of the commumty had been raised. 
He did not want to disparage and pull down, for his whole 
object was to reconstruct and build up They had started 
by a too slavish mutation of English models, and had never 
purged themselves of the taint ^ By makmg education the 
sole avenue to emplo5Tnent inlhe'^mce of the State, they 
unconsciously made examihation'tlie'sole test of ^education 
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In India the examination method had been pushed to 
greater excess than he had come across m any country, 
except China. A people could not rise in the scale of 
mteUigence by the exercise of memory alone There was, 
moreover, a misdirection, and in some cases a waste, of 
force, and a lack of a common principle and a common aim 
He did not hesitate to avow once more the responsibility of 
the Government He held the education of the Indian 
people to be as much a duty of the Central Government as 
the pohce of their cities, or the taxation of their citizens 
The Government could never abrogate their personal respon- 
sibility for the hving welfare of the multitudes committed 
to their care 

Passmg to details, he examined the University system, 
mquirmg whether they could be gradually changed from 
purely examming mto teaching institutions , and he discussed 
the necessity for the provision and inspection of hostels for 
students In the government of the Umversities, in the 
constitution and composition of the Syndicates and Senates, 
there was need for substantial reform The Senates were 
unwieldy, and were filled, in the mam, not by the test of 
educational interest, oi influence, or knowledge, but by that 
of personal or official distmction The Syndicates shared 
with the Senates the absence of unifornuty, ^vlth what 
seemed to him to be even more undesirable results The 
Conference would further have to consider whether the 
academic standard was sufficiently high At Madras, out of 
7300 persons who presented themselves for the Entrance 
Umversity Exammation, certified by their teachers to be 
fit for the higher courses of teachmg, as many as four-fifths 
were re]ected He asked himself what the value of the 
school final courses could have been Some rmght argue 
that the tests were too hard, but he preferred to ask whether 
the preceding stages were not too easy Yet he had been 
rnvited by respectable newspapers to commemorate the 
name of the late Queen-Empress Victona by lowenng the 
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standard all round ’ A system, the standards of which were 
HI danger of being degiaded, was a system that must sooner 
or later decline Tlicy did not want to close the doors of 
tlie Colleges, oi to i educe tlie numbers of their pupils, but 
it was (juahty, not quantity, that they should have m rnew 
It was equally their duty to maintain a high standard in the 
afliliation of Colleges, and to exercise great care and caution ^ 
in their recognition 

As to secondary education, no doubt the Education 
Commission of 1882-83 was right in laying down the 
principle that private effort should be encouraged, and that 
the Government should gradually withdraw from the direct 
management of secondary schools, but he thought that 
seconder} education was not yet in most parts m a position 
to stand alone, and that Government institutions should be 
continued as models Primary education, the leaching of 
the masses m the vernacular, opened a wider and more con- 
tested field of study, and m that respect he thought the 
Government had not fulfilled its duty ”E\er since the 
cold breath of IMacaulay’s rhetoric passed over the field of 
the Indian languages and Indian text-books,” said Lord 
Curzon, “ the elementary education of the people in their 
own tongue has shrivelled and pined ” Though he stoutly 
urged the claims of primary education, he protested nn-amst 
being exposed to the misapprehension that he w.ls therelore 
disparaging higher education He regarded both ns equally 
the care and duty of the Government, but it could not be 
right that three out of every four counti}* Mlhgcs were still 
without a school, and that less than one-hfili of the total 
boys of school-going age were in receipt of pnmnry educa- 
tion The Viceroy afterwards discussed technical education 
by which he meant “that practical instruction A\hicli will 
qualify a youth or a man for the practice of sonic handicraft 
or industry, or profession”, a„d s-jch kindred topics 

traimng colleges, the recruitment of tie Educational Sernv 

female education, and moral teaching He closed bv refe-<*- 
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to the desirabihty of creating a Director-General of Educa- 
tion, some one who would " help them to secure that com- 
mumty of principle and of aim without which they went 
dnftmg about like a deserted hulk on choppmg seas ” 

I have treated this speech at some length, because it stiU 
constitutes the best exposition of the aims which mspired 
Lord Curzon when he actively inaugurated the work of 
educational reform, and because it discloses their punty and 
loftmess I would lay special stress upon his disagreement 
with those who think that the introduction of English educa- 
tion mto India was a mistake Macaulay was right in prin- 
ciple, though wrong m method Had we not unlocked for 
the peoples of India the stores of Western learning, they 
would have forced the gates open for [themselves They 
would never have been content to browse for ever amid 
the shady and venerable groves of Sanskrit literature. The 
West had burst asunder the barriers they had reared agamst 
. intrusion , and it was to the West that they naturally turned 
for new light and fresh gmdance W e may have foiged the 
key which has opened the flood-gates agamst us, but we 
could not weU have done otherwise. Three hundred mil- 
hons of people could not have been left m intellectual 
bondage Too many Enghshmen m India are wont to decry 
the whole system of education and its results I appreciate, 
but cannot endorse, the feelmgs which lead them to echo 
the sentiment which Aunt Butson inscribed upon the black- 
board when she closed the school at Shining Ferry 

The mquiries of the Educational Conference were, it 
was understood, punctuated by a series of resolutions, in 
which the necessity for University reform was prominently 
urged Lord Curzon had already made up his mmd that 
the Conference must be followed by a more pubhc inquiry, 
and on January 27, 1902, the constitution of a Umversities 
Commission was announced The Commission was appomted 
to inquire mto the conditions and prospects of the Indian 
Universities, to report upon proposals which might improve 
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their constitution and woiking, and to recommend such 
measures as might tend “ to elevate the standard of Umver- 
sity teachmg and to promote the advancement of learning ” 
It was presided over by Mr , now Sir, Thomas Raleigh, the 
Legal Member of the Viceroy’s Executive Council, who 
had a leading share m working out the details of Lord 
Curzon’s educational policy. A Fellow of All Souls, a 
former Oxford lecturer and professor, and an ardent behever 
in the highest type of Umversity training. Sir Thomas 
Raleigh was well equipped for his task The members of 
the Commission included Mr Syed Hossain Bilgrami, a 
distinguished Mahomedan who was Director of Public 
Instruction m the Nizam’s dommions, and who afterwards 
became the first Moslem member of the Secretary of State’s 
Council When the Hmdu commumty complained that it 
was umepresented, Mr Justice Guru Dass Banerjee, of the 
Calcutta High Court, was added to the Commission, and at 
its close he signed a Note of dissent 

The Commission made a three months’ tour, visiting all 
the Universities, and a number of affihated colleges, and two 
months afterwards, m June 1902, it presented its report 
It was complained afterwards that its proceedmgs were 
hurried, but there was little foundation for the charge. It 
examined 156 witnesses, and the issues it had to decide were 
not recondite. Upon its recommendations the Universities 
Bill was based 

The prmcipal reforms advocated by the Commission m- 
cluded a reduction m the size and a change m the con- 
stitution of the Senates, steps which were, indeed, badly 
needed The Senate of the Allahabad University numbered 
82, that of Lahore 104, of Calcutta 180, and of Madras 197, ' 
while the Bombay Senate had actually been swollen to 310 
The conditions existing m Bombay were extraordinary, as I 
can testify The local Government and the Umversity 
authorities alike had apparently lost all recollection of the 
reasons for which the honour of Fellowslup was instituted. 
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It was regarded as a minor distinction, useful for staving off 
importunate people who craved reeognilion, and ranking 
with, but alter, the then (though no longer) equally empty 
honour of ciiiolment .as a .Tusticc of tlie J*c.acc Ac.idemic 
quahfieations were not the slightest passport to selection, 
and sometimes were even a hindrance There as ere Fellows 
so illiterate that they could hardly sign their own names 
Changes in the constitution of the Syndicates ascre also 
advised The Commission further recommended that the 
territorial limits of the jurisdiction of Unncrsitics should be 
defined, and that no new Uniacrsities should for the present 
be created , that stringent conditions for the recognition of 
affiliated institutions should be imposed , that the Univer- 
sities should conduct no school examinations whateicr, and 
that the examin.ation system should be revised and simplified, 
and examination by compartments abolished. It urged that 
the minimum age for matriculation should be sixteen, 
though the Government, in a covering Resolution, showed 
a preference for fifteen As to the recognition of schools, it 
was also recommended that the prnilege should be granted 
only to schools which were certified to conform to the rules 
of the Education Department, or in the case of unaided 
schools, to rules framed by the University The Com- 
mission said that there should be insistence on the better 
eqmpment of affihated colleges, and supervision of the places 
of residence of students Three recommendations which 
aroused great hostility were* (1) that a minimum rate of 
college fees should be fixed , (2) that second-grade colleges 
(teachmg only up to the Intermediate examination of a 
University) should be gradually abohshed , (3) that the 
system of teaching law by law classes attached to Arts 
colleges should be modified The Government of India was 
not in complete accord with any of these recommendations, 
though it instituted mquiries regarding the possibility of the 
more general establishment of central law schools 

The report of the Commission and the comments of 
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the Government upon it were pubhshed m October 1902, 
and were at once subjected to severe attack A meeting of 
protest was held m the Calcutta Town Hall, and Mr 
Surendra Nath Banerjee has drawn a characteristic picture 
of the “ old men, bent down with the weight of years, the 
representatives of an older school of thought and culture, 
the products of our pre-Umveisity system,” who “came 
tottering to place on record their protest against tlie recom- 
mendations of the Commission ” The cry was raised, and 
embodied m Congress resolutions, that Senates and Syndicates 
would be “ officialised,” and that the Universities would be 
“ practically converted into Government Departments ” 
The system of examinations was defended, as was to be 
expected, for any one who has looked upon the amazing 
array of examination cells at Canton and Peking, as I have 
done, must reahse that the mnemonic test has some pecuhar 
fascmation foi the Asiatic mind The suggested raising of 
college fees was fiercely condemned as hkely to throw 
difficulties m the way of the higher education of the poor 
Many other objections were offered as the agitation grew? 
but it was always manifest that the proposed cleansing of 
the system of controlhng the Umversities was the bitter 
pill which did most to create opposition 

The organised hostihty with which Lord Curzon’s 
schemes of educational reform were met was to a great 
extent the work of one remarkable man In India, as in 
some other countries, the pohticians who exercise the 
strongest influence are not always those who are constantly 
in the public eye It was so in this instance, and the 
man who leally stimulated and kept alive the fight against 
University reform is worth a httle attention, for he played a 
great part in Indian political hfe during Lord Curzon’s Vice- 
royalty, and his influence was not less potent because it was 
often unseen Sir Pherozeshah Mehta was at that time 
unquestionably the strongest and ablest politician in India 
Even to-day he still takes a prominent place mpubhc affairs, 
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though his health has of late prevented him from being 
either so active or so dommant as m former years Though 
his attitude on many questions may have been open at times 
to strong dissent, he has always commanded deserved 
respect j&om opponents and supporters alike. Lord Curzon 
himself recommended him for the Knight Commandership 
of the Indian Empire which was bestowed upon him — the 
date suggests a certam generosity of mmd — in 1904 

Sir Pherozeshah Mehta is incidentally a Bombay lawyer, 
but at the time of which I speak he had long exercised 
dommating and almost autocratic control m three public 
bodies — the National Congress, the Bombay Corporation, 
and the Senate of the Bombay University In national 
politics he had been always, and still is, strictly constitu- 
tional. In his earher years he had imbibed the spirit of 
British Liberahsm of the older type, and had sat at the feet 
of Gladstone and Bright, and his sojourn in England had 
left an ineffaceable mark upon his mind. Though he went 
far m later years in his unavailing efforts to retain the 
Extremist leaders m the Congress fold, he never gave 
countenance to the doctrines by which their propaganda was 
ultimately stained In the Congress he was on the whole a 
restraining and pacific influence, a reconciler of msui gents, 
the man who brought the battahons to heel for public 
inspection He controlled the Congress for years by sheer 
force of character and capacity for handhng men The 
others talked, but m the end he had his way, and his way 
never exceeded constitutional hmits In the local mumcipal 
politics of Bombay he was supreme He had his own 
foUowmg m the Corporation — of which he was once more the 
President m 1911 — and the city usually had to bow to his 
imperious will It is due to him to say that his powei was 
sparingly exercised m municipal affairs, and that by his 
example he added breadth and digmty to the pubhc life of 
Bombay 

But though also a member of the Provmcial Legislative 
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Council, and occasionally of the Imperial Council, his most 
cherished interests lay, perhaps somewhat oddly, in the 
Bombay Univeisity. There he was monarch of all he 
surveyed, and he valued his power in Umversity affau’s far 
more than the autliority he was able to exert elsewhere 
The Umversity lay near his heart He viewed with 
mdignation the proposals for reform, and thought — I am 
quite sure in all smcerity, and I know him well — that they 
were misguided He set himself to stimulate opposition, 
and succeeded only too well His friends m Bengal perhaps 
needed httle encouragement from elsewhere ; but the per- 
sistent antagonism of Sir Pherozeshah Mehta had more to do 
with the difficulties which Lord Curzon experienced in the 
later years of his Viceroyalty than any other single factor 
The feehng thus aroused eventually swept far beyond the 
control of its oiiginator, and maybe said to have accelerated 
the dechne of his own influence 

For a whole year the report of the Universities Com- 
mission underwent heated discussion m the Press and on the 
platform. On November 2, 1903, the Umversities Bill, 
which had been previously submitted to the Secretary of 
State, was mtroduced into the Legislative Council by Sir 
Thomas Raleigh. In the course of the debates which 
followed, the Viceroy himself summarised the principal 
features of the Bill m the following words : 

“Its mam principle is ... to raise the standard of 
education all round, and particularly of higher education 
What we want to do is to apply better and less fallacious 
tests than at present exist, to stop the sacrifice of ever^hmg 
m the colleges which constitute our Umversity system to 
'crammmg, to bnng about better teachmg by a supenor class 
of teachers, to provide for closer mspection of colleges and 
institutions winch are now left practically alone, to place the 
Government of the Universities m competent, expert, and 
enthusiastic hands, to reconstitute the Senates, to define and 
regulate the powers of the Syndicates, to give statutory 
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recognition to_ the elected Fellows, who are now only 
appointed on sufferance, to show the way by which our 
Universities, which are now merely examimng Boards, can 
ultimately he converted mto teaching institutions , in fact, 

! to convert higher education in India into a reality mstead of 
' a sham These are the prmciples underlymg the BiU ” 

M Chadley, a qmte unprejudiced commentator, has 
declared that the Act as passed “ constitutes the real charter 
of present-day education m India ” Lord Curzon afterwards 
said of it: “We provide the machinery for reform, hut 
we leave the Umversities to carry it out” The Universities 
were given new goverrung powers and requested to adopt a 
pohcy That pohcy has been compendiously defined as 
mtended “ to substitute for a system which prondes merely 
for examimng students m those subjects to which their 
aptitudes direct them, a system which compels them also to 
study .those subjects systematically under efficient instruc- 
tion and supervision ” The reformed Senates were to consist 
of not more than one hundred Fellows, and their tenure of 
office was m future to be not more than five years , the 
Sjmdicates were to he remodelled , and the ultimate decision 
regardmg the affihation and disaffihation of colleges, and the 
recognition of schools, was left m the hands of the Govern- 
ment, who would receive the recommendations of the 
reformed Universities Only those students who had com- 
pleted a course of mstruction m an affihated College could 
offer themselves as candidates at a University exammation 
Colleges were only to be ehgible for aflShation if they 
complied with conditions laid down regarding “their 
governing bodies, the qualifications of their teachmg staff, 
their financial condition, their buildings and accommodation, 
the possession of a hbiary, facilities for practical mstruction 
in science, and due supervision of students ” Affihated 
Colleges vere to be subject to inspection The conditions 
prescribed for them were to be set forth by the Senates in 
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regulations Lord Curzon claimed that a very large measure 
of independence was left to the Senates, and that the real 
power foi the future would be vested m them His ideal 
was that of “ sellP=governing institutions watched paientally 
by the Government in the backgiound ” That the Senates 
still letam very laige and effective powers of obstruction is, 
by the way, indicated by the hostile reception accorded to 
Sir George Claike’s scheme of reforms m Bombay 

The debates upon the Bill were protracted, and the 
attack upon it was led by Mr G K Gokhale, of Poona, a 
talented and eloquent Brahmin, who was the principal 
spokesman for the “ Opposition ” m Council during Lord 
Curzon’s teim of office Mr Gokhale was himself an 
educatiomst of considerable repute, an earnest advocate of 
Indian Nationalist ideals, agile in controversy, laborious m 
the preparation of his subjects, but somewhat lacking m 
influence over his political associates He is now m the 
forefront of Indian pohtical hfe, and his countrymen are 
justly proud of him, yet throughout his caieer his precise 
platform and ideals have been rather difficult to define. It 
must be remembered, howevei, that his position midway 
between two schools of thought has been difficult also, and 
Indian politicians may not unreasonably claim that the 
charge of instability should not be brought too readily 
against them In the matter of the Universities Bill, 
however, there was no obscurity about the attitude of 
!Mr Gokhale, for he fought it in uncompromising fashion 
Lord Curzon rebutted with much wgour his suggestion 
that it was the desire and intention of the Government to 
place the Indian element m a hopeless mmority on the 
futuie Senates, and closed by asserting that he was not so 
, sangume as to think that, because they passed the BiU, a 
new heaven and a new earth would straight away dawn 
upon India. 

The Bill was passed on March 21, 1904, and its provisions 
were gradually earned mto effect After more than seven 
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years’ working, I doubt whether any of those who opposed 
it with so much violence would subscribe to the same 
arguments to-day. No one says now that it was a blow to 
the cause of higher education in India, whereas many who 
were at first alarmed are ready to admit with alacnty that 
it has had admirable results Opposition to its pro\isions 
was long waged, however, and there was even a suit in the 
Bombay High Court to pievent its operation during the 
stage of transition The Government speedily put an end 
to the obstruction by passing a short validating Act The 
intentions of the measure were not achieved without much 
delay, and m some respects the changes it involved are not 
complete even now. In more than one Senate the University 
curriculum remains a fruitful source of disputation The 
Bombay University has been involved in a prolonged con- 
troversy regardmg the matriculation exammation While 
Senates and Syndicates are almost as combative as ever, the 
old criticisms of the tendencies of Indian education appear 
to be offered from other quarters with unabated vehemence 
In short, the question of Indian education is still a battle- 
field, and the day seems hkely to be far distant when it will 
cease to resound with stnfe. In some provinces the prin- 
ciples laid down by Lord Curzon were only very languidly 
prosecuted after he left India. The powers of disaffihation 
were left too much m abeyance, and the unfortunate resigna- 
tion of Sir Bampfylde Fuller, the Lieutenant-Governor of 
Eastern Bengal, was directly mduced by the refusal of the 
Government of India to disaffihate two mstitutions m 
Eastern Bengal which were believed to have become 
nurseries of sedition The growth of subtle seditious 
propaganda in many schools and colleges is an unwhole- 
some symptom, and the facihties now provided for checking 
it have been msufficiently used Yet despite all these draw- 
backs, there are many signs of progress, and the atmosphere 
is far healthier than it was when Lord Curzon began his 
crusade. Among other thmgs, there is now a reasonably 
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adequate inspection of affiliated colleges and schools. It 
may be noted that the recommendation of the Educational 
Conference regarding minimum fees was only adopted in a 
very modified form ; and that one of the subsidiary reforms 
instituted by Lord Curzon was the partial substitution 
of principles of selection among candidates for Govern- 
ment service, instead of blind reliance upon examination 
tests. 

I have devoted much space to the contentious episode 
which signalised the inauguration of Lord Curzon’s educa- 
tional policy , but it has to be remembered that, although 
tlie Universities Act was the bed-rock of his reforms, osten- 
sibly it dealt only vith one phase of them His educational 
work IS traceable in many other directions where there was 
less antagonism In 1902 he created the post of Director- 
General of Education, and Mr H. W Orange, of the 
English Board of Education, was the first holder of the 
office. Mr. Orange has now returned to England, and has 
become Chief Inspector of Elementary Schools He had no 
cvccutne authority while in India, but was adviser to the 
Central Go\ ernment on educational matters He kept them 
in touch with the local Governments, and, though his posi- 
tion seemed a little anomalous, he did valuable work m 
co-ordinating the system of education in the provinces 
One of his most useful innovations was the creation of a 
central bureau of educational intelbgence Loid Curzon 
told the Educational Conference • “ I do not desire an 
Impel lal Education Department, packed with pedagogues, 
and ciusted with officialism I do not advocate a Blimster 
or INIember of Council for Education ” Others have thought 
differently, and last year a Ministry for Education was 
created Its success will depend very largely upon the 
degree to which flexibility of pohey is permitted to the pro- 
vincial Governments It is too soon yet to estimate the 
value of the new Depaitment, but if any man can justify 
the change, that man_ is Mr Harcourt Butler, the brilhant 
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cml servant who has become the first Indian Minister for 
Education. 

I do not propose to enter upon a long recital of the 
work of Lord Curzon accomplished in other parts of the 
educational field. Were I to do so, I should have to speak 
in detail of his permanent annual grant of over £230,000 m 
aid of piimary education, m addition to a still larger special 
grant m 1902 ; of the thousands of new pnmary schools 
whicli were thereby opened , of his efforts to raise the pay 
of pnmary teachers, and of the special agricultural lessons 
prescribed for village children , of the progress made m pro- 
viding more competent instructors, and more numerous 
inspectors, and in reducing examinations in secondary 
schools, of his recognition of the special requirements of 
commercial education : of the impulse he gave to the educa- 
tion of Europeans and Eurasians in India, of his labours 
for technical education, of his schemes for industrial schools, 
and the technical scholarships he instituted ; of the help 
he gave towards the scheme which arose out of the late 
Mr Jamsetjee Tata’s munificent bequest for an Institute of 
Science, now established at Bangalore, of the strengthen- 
ing of the engineering and law colleges , of the overliaul- 
mg of text-books which he directed, of his interest in 
female education , and of the improvements he effected 
m the Educational Service To treat of these topics at 
length would peihaps be wearisome to Enghsh readers , but 
it is necessary to say that, so far as the funds at his disposal 
permitted. Lord Curzon gave generous help to the cause 
of primary education m India 

The whole question of primary education is a question of 
money Since Lord Curzon’s departure, the subject has 
been very much under discussion, and the interest displaj^ed 
in it has not always been marked by wisdom or prudence 
Two years ago Mr Gokhale introduced into the Impenal 
Council a resolution recommending that elementary education 
should gradually be made ftee and compulsory throughout 
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India This year he has submitted a small permissive Bill 
empowering District Boards and Mumcipahties, under certain 
circumstances, to introduce compulsion into their areas, at 
first for boys, and, when the time is ripe, for girls also. The 
Bill provides that mstruction shall only be gratuitous in the 
case of very poor families The Government of India, on 
their part, have somewhat incautiously expressed tentative 
approval of the principle of free primary education, only to 
find themselves confronted by alarming estimates of its 
probable cost, and by the almost unanimous disapproval of 
the local Governments. While primary education remains 
so partial m India, it is inadvisable to make it free. The 
minute fees are never a bar to parents who are anxious to 
have then children educated, for every province has a free hst 
which is never full , and India is certainly not ripe for com- 
pulsory education Sir John Hewett told the Government 
of India that he thought pnmary education should become 
general before it was made free , and that it was not the fees, 
but the indifference to education, which debarred parents 
living near schools from sending their children to be taught 
It remains to add that Lord Curzon rounded off his work 
of educational reform ^by issuing, on March 11, 1904, a 
Resolution on Indian educational policy which bore com- 
parison with the similar Resolution on land revenue pohcy 
described m the last chapter It covered every branch of 
the subject, laid down principles for further guidance, was 
both concise and comprehensive, and marked the advent of a 
new era both in the spirit and in the methods of Indian 
education No such summary of the educational aims of 
the British m India had appeared since the memorable 
despatch of the Court of Directors m the year 1854 Many 
of its chief points have been already noted , but it is worth 
recording that it reaffirmed the settled pohcy of the Govern- 
ment to abstain from interfering with the rehgious 
instruction given m aided schools, and to keep the instruc- 
tion m Government mstitutions “ exclusively secular.” 
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Lord Curzon was not unmindful of the importance of 
moral training, and spoke at length upon it m 1901 , hut 
he saw the immense difficulties of religious instruction m 
Government schools. His remarkable Resolution has been 
criticised for its omission to deal more definitely with the 
question. Deeply conscious though he was of the evils 
ansing from the divorce of education from religion m India, 
it IS permissible to assume that he would not have counten- 
anced some of the remedies which have since been suggested 
If I may venture to add my own view, it is that I can see no 
safe solution of a problem which is nevertheless fraught with 
grave danger for the future well-being of the people of India. 

In taking leave of the Directors of Public Instruction at 
Simla on September 20, 1905 — when he remarked that he 
felt “rather like a general addressing his marshals for the 
last time ” — Lord Curzon said he did not regret the battle 
or the storm over the Universities legislation, for he was ' 
“firmly convinced that out of them had been born a new 
life for Higher Education in India ” The conviction was 
justified, but in the light of later knowledge it must be 
added that, through no fault of its creator, the period of 
youth has been marked by many ailments IM. ChaiUey, 
than whom there is peihaps no more competent cntic on this 
particular subject, has recorded his opmion that m the 
absence of Lord Curzon, whose tenacity of purpose was 
needed to guide the measure into /law, the reform will 
langmsh I do not take so despondent a view, but I think 
the confident hopes of 1905 are very far from being realised 
in many respects, and that Indian education has been only 
partially reconstructed. Yet the new foundations are there: 
other strenuous builders are at last at work , and the Viceroy 
who fearlessly braved unpopularity, and undermined his own 
health m a noble cause, did not labour in vain. 
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THE PRINCES AND THE NATIVE STATES 

In approaching the engrossing subject of the princes of 
India, and of Lord Curzon’s intercourse with them, I grow 
conscious of exceeding difficulty. The relations between 
a Viceroy and the Maliaiajahs are to some extent delicate 
and confidential, and in certain respects are rightly not 
regarded as fitting topics for public discussion. Nevertheless 
tliey are by no means secret. If the internal diplomacy of 
India is not precisely slioutcd from tlie house-tops, it is 
always whispered m tlic bazaars. Tlie way secrets leak out 
in India would drive tlic staff of a Euiopcan Embassy to 
despair. I liave often said tliat in that bewildering Empire 
nothing remains secret very long winch is known to more 
than one person. 1 was once discussing a confidential State 
question with a very high dignitary indeed, and m the course 
of the conversation our voices unconsciously rose. The great 
man’s secretary suddenly entered from a room across the 
passage, and said he could hear what we were saying I 
ventured to remark that it did not matter very much, for 
we were m an isolated wing of the building, and no one 
else was near. The secretary stepped on tip-toe across the 
room, and flipped up the slats of the jalousie. Two of the 
red-coated myrmidons who pervade the households of the 
exalted m India had their cais glued to the bhnd. They 
were supposed not to understand English, but who shall 
say ^ If “ Lord Sahibs ” do not escape eavesdropping, it 
is not surpnsing that m the laxer atmosphere of the native 
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states everything that occurs soon becomes pubhc property 
and IS carried to the great cities 

It would he idle to pietend, therefore, that the more 
confidential features of Lord Curzon’s relations with the 
native states, as well as those of the Viceroys who came 
before and after him, are not common knowledge India 
knows very well how certam mtncate questions of succes- 
sion were settled, who were privately deprived of their 
powers for a space, who were admonished for neglect of 
duties or extravagance or an undue fondness for the flesh- 
pots of Europe, who were truculent m clai min g sovereign 
rights, who gave a great deal of trouble, and who gave no 
trouble at all. Not from lack of information, but because 
it IS not seemly to examme topics which the Imperial autho- 
rities have veiled, I shah, leave specific cases severely alone 
There remam, however, certam issues which by reason of 
their magnitude and importance could not even at the time 
be regarded as really confidential. Of such are the conclu- 
sion of the Berar Agreement with the late Nizam of Hydera- 
bad, and the abdication of the late Maharajah Holkar of 
Indore, which may be treated without reserve To these 
may be added the questions of pohcy raised by the Imperial 
Service Troops, the Impenal Cadet Corps, the Chiefs’ Col- 
leges, the foreign travels of certam princes, and a number 
of other matters affecting many states in common Beyond 
these, agam, lies the general question of Lord Curzon’s 
pohcy towards native states, which was emphatic and clearly 
defined 

Novehsts, even some very famous ones, have depicted 
the native states of India as haunts of mystery and intrigue, 
full of ivild romance and lawless hfe, and not devoid of 
iniquity The romance is stdl there, and often much of the 
mtngue, and, though not so commonly as is supposed, 
perhaps a little of the iniquity also , but the mystery is fast 
\ anishing Among a collection of native states numbering 
considerably more than six hundred, all degrees of condition 
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and emnionment are naturally still to be found I have been 

conducted at an hour approaching midnight, by wild re- 
tainers bearing torches, along interminable corridors m a 
ivanen of a palace, to the dimly lighted audience-chamber 
of a prince who interrupted our talk m order to withdraw 
for prayer , but then I have been rescued at a lonely railway 
junction by a fairy prince with the dress and language of 
an Englishman, who appeared from nowhere m particular ' 
in a private saloon carriage with a four-post bedstead I 
have sat and waited m a far-off state, while my vigilant 
companions sought to restrain the women-folk of a djnng 
prince from surreptitiously admmistermg powdered diamonds 
to the moribund patient in the vam hope of cure , but then 
I have conversed with an Indian ruler who possessed a 
British medical degree, earned by hard study, and who com- 
bined the grainty of Harley Street ivith the digmty of minor 
kingship I have rested by the wayside m the wilds, while 
the driver of a prmcely carnage tied up the shaky con- 
veyance with string, after the fashion of the East , but then 
I have been whirled tlnough a native state m the newest 
and fastest of six-cylinder motor-cars Native states are in 
many patterns, and Indian princes likewise 

Even the most progressive native states have an old- 
. world charm about them, of which the visitor is conscious 
as soon as the borders of Bntish territory are crossed Allow- 
ing for the differences of the Orient, they are, I suppose, 
very much what some of the smaller German states must 
have been a hundred years ago Most of them are now 
adequately administered, and if the standard of efficiency is 
often lower than m British India, it usually satisfies the 
desires, tliough perhaps not the needs of the people There 
can be no doubt, I think, that the majority of the dwellers 
m native states prefer to remam as they are, rather ‘than 
come under direct Biitish control The feehng is almost 
invariably due to personal loyalty to the chief, for I have 
found the people m native states generally disposed to say 
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that British India is better administered, and that the British 
standard of public moi ahty is higher “ I know I don’t govern 
as well as your people would do,” said a jovial Maharajah to 
me once, “ but my subjects would rather see me come through 
the streets of my capital on an elephant than salaam to 
a Collector m his buggy ” Elephants are rare nowadays, 
even m the capitals of native states, but the spirit to which 
the Maharajah alluded remains as strong as ever Yet it is 
t not quite the old spirit of allegiance which Tod described so 
I vividly m lus “ Rajasthan ” The vague unrest, the disposi- 
tion to question constituted authority, which has swept over 
India m recent years, has not left the native states un- 
touched Many a watchful pnnce and experienced Dewan 
have detected changes m the demeanour of their people 
They find them as respectful as ever, but more disposed to 
stand upon their rights and less wilhng to accept autocratic 
/decisions m blind comphance with their ruler’s nod The 
^ Maharajahs are no longer demigods to their subjects 

To do them justice, they do not want to be demigods 
The majonty of Indian princes are genuinely anxious to 
govern their states well, and to bring them more into hne 
with the good admmistration of British India The old 
stones of fierce brutahty or grinding oppression or reckless 
extravagance or imbndled excess have comparatively few 
modern counterparts Examples stdl exist, and when they 
occur they generally create a scandal of exaggerated dimen- 
sions , but they are not typical, and the heavy hand of 
Viceregal displeasure soon falls upon the offenders Nor is 
it fair or true to suggest that the rulers of native states 
bmld hospitals and mamtam schools and colleges, and spend 
their surplus revenues on pubhc works, for no other purpose 
than to plaeate an exactmg Resident or to attract the 
discemmg eye of a Viceroy on tour No doubt they did 
these thmgs m the early days, and cases are not unknoivn 
to-day , but very many prmces take a justifiable pnde m the 
pubhc institutions of their states I have on several occa- 
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sions, for instance, found the hospitals and dispensaries of a 
native state far better equipped with appliances and medical 
stores, and even better stajBfed with doctois and nurses, than 
similar mstitutions m adjacent British districts In one 
respect native states have a common and rather amusiHg 
pecuhaiity, foi it is rare to visit a state without being 
mnted solemnly to perambulate the well-kept jail The 
criminal m a native state is often better cared for than m 
^British India 

The popular Enghsh conception of the prmces of India 
stands in need of revision. The Indian Maharajah does not 
sit doivn to bieakfast covered with diamonds and rubies, 
and except on state occasions is often conspicuous for the 
extreme simphcity of his dress He does not build palaces 
by the dozen, or order motor-cars by the score , for every 
case of vnlful extravagance on the part of an Indian ruler, 
I thmk I could name half a dozen where personal expen- 
diture is limited almost to frugality The prmces should 
not be judged by their occasional lavishness when they visit 
Europe They are then upon a hohday, and like humbler 
folk are wont at such times to spend money readily They 
do not, as a lule, marry with ardent enthusiasm at frequent 
mtervals, though there are exceptions They rmngle with 
their people far more freely than the mmor European 
prmces I have often been struck by the almost democratic 
relations subsistmg between the prince and his subjects m 
many native states A parallel can be found m Russia, 
which, despite the barriers raised by Terrorism, is m some 
ways the most democratic country m Europe It may 
further be said, most emphatically, that the private lives of 
the princes and chiefs of India will bear comparison with 
those of any correspondmg body of men m high place 
anywhere in the world They mclude m their numbers the 
normal proportion of black sheep, but it is extremely unjust 
that erroneous conclusions should be drawn from the 
aberrations of a few among them 
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The English conception of the political condition and 
standing of the pnnces of India is often equally inaccurate. 
Though many of them have a long lineage, most of their 
states are comparatively modem. Some of the most 
powerful of the Maharajahs are sprung from men who only 
gamed land and fame after the Bntish reached India Their 
ancestois obtained their possessions by conquest, just as we 
did ourselves , oi they were satraps who revolted against a 
distant overlord, and made themselves rulers of the provinces 
they were sent to govern They are often aliens, havmg no 
intimate ties of race with their subjects , and many a native 
state owes its continued existence and security solely to the 
protectmg arm of the British In fact, Great Britain’s 
strongest moral claim to sovereignty over the native states 
is that she has been, m the truest sense of the word, their i 
preserver. The obligations mcurred are, however, mutual \ 
to this degree, that Bntish rule tends to depend more than \ 
ever upon the loyal support and allegiance of the native 
states The mterests of the Sovereign Power and of the 
pnnces and chiefs grow more nearly identical as the years 
pass Both are concerned to preserve the existing system, 
because both reahse that fadure to resist the enemies of order 
and good government might plunge them into common rum 
There are very few native states, as at present constituted, 
which could be expected to survive the disappearance of 
British rule On the other hand, the generous loyalty of 
the prmces and chiefs to the Bntish Crown is a sohd factor 
which helps matenally to preserve stabihty at a tune when 
such assurances are of the utmost value The Viceroy and 
the Government of India have no more imperative duty 
than that of maintaming good relations with the native 
states 

It is, however, a duty beset by many difficulties The 
control of Indian rulers who fail to perform the duties they 
owe to their Sovereign, to their people, and to themselves, 

IS a dehcate busmess requmng constant tact and great 
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restraint. There are other difficulties which, though 
technical, are hardly less serious The relations of the 
Sovereign Power with the native states are m many cases 
largely governed by tieaties and despatches, some of which 
are more than a century old Durmg the gradual extension 
and consohdation of Bntish control, these relations under- 
went development and modification Expressions and 
phrases, and even undertakings, were inserted m some of 
the e^rher treaties which have small practical apphcation to 
present conditions In venerable treaties 'with mantime 
states, I have found special mjunctions prohibiting chiefs 
from entermg mto communication with America, or from 
sheltermg Americans and their slups , but though such 
clauses have now only an historical mterest, a very instant 
problem is piesented by defimtions of alhance and relative 
sovereignty which find httle actual currency in modern 
practice The tieaties endure, and the states are apt to 
mterpret them most hteraUy, and the phraseology of the 
documents vanes to such a degree that it would puzzle the 
pundits of constitutional law to reduce them to a common 
denommator To add to the confusion, there are some 
states vnth which the Sovereign Power has no treaties at 
all. In others the situation is comphcated because the chief 
IS himself the overlord of feudatories who exercise varying 
degrees of territorial junsdiction withm their own estates 
Any one who has been compelled to mvestigate the 
respective powers and privileges of the Rao of Cutch and 
his Bhayats, as it fell to my lot to do upon the spot, wdl 
appreciate the mtncacies of the mternal pohty of some 
native states. 

The exact status of the princes and chiefs, and the 
mceties of their relations with the Sovereign Power, are 
thus tmged with a vagueness about which experts stdl 
dispute, and regardmg which I do not presume to offer an 
opinion The very termmology used m this connection is a 
constant subject of aigument, and it may be useful to 
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mention that, in the view of some in whose judgment 
rehance can be placed, the words “ally,” “suzerainty,” 
“ feudatory,” and “ federal relationship,” are all inapplicable 
to the relations between the native states and the Crown 
It has even been argued that the word “ sovereignty ” should 
not be applied to the powers of a ruling chief, though 
Sir WiUiam Lee Warner, whose authority m such matters 
is generally recognised, takes a contrary view 

I will only say that I think there is an urgent need 
for greater clarity and uniformity of definition, not only 
m the interests of the Paramount Power, but still more 
in the interests of the pnnees and chiefs themselves At 
present some among them, m all good faith, profess a 
conception of their own independence, with concomitant 
pretensions to regal honours, which are clearly unfounded 
They use ahke the language and the trappings of royalty 
They speak of their “ thrones ” and of their “ royal family ” , 
and I have been presented to a youth, the heir to a few 
square miles of territory, who was desenbed to me as “ the 
Heir- Apparent ” I have even heard of a case where the 
Tudor Crown was figured upon table-linen and crockery, 
though it did not come under my personal notice These 
tendencies are mtensified by the mdiscretions of Enghsh 
society, due to blank ignorance, and they are further 
encouraged by the apparent reluctance of the India Office 
and the Government of India to deal with a very awkward 
question Many people have heard of the famous Viceregal 
note which disposed of a formidable file of papers deahng 
with a case of assumption of royal symbols. It is said to 
have consisted of two words : “ Drop it ” But these thmgs 
are not trifles m the East, and should not be “ dropped ” If 
disregarded they may lead ultimately to more serious issues. 
They require definite treatment and final decision ; and it 
may be hoped that if the whole problem is considered afresh, 
the privileges and titles of the younger sons of Indian rulers, 
and of the offspring of younger sons, will receive special 
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attention. The hmited dignity of younger sons is weU 
understood m India, but England has a weakness for 
“princes,” and the visits of cadets of the smaller rulmg 
families are occasionally attended by results which are either 
absurd or unfoitunate 

Lord Cui7:on held very frank opimons upon the subjects 
I have been discussing, and took many opportunities of 
enunciating his views Were I to quote the whole of his 
pronouncements upon the native states and their rulers, they 
would occupy no inconsiderable portion of tlus book At 
different times, m the course of his long Viceroyalty, he 
discussed m pubhc speeches every important aspect of native 
state questions. Among these numerous discourses, a quo- 
tation may be taken from his speech at the Investiture of 
the young Nawab of Bahawalpur, because it best illustrates 
Loid Curzon’s conception of the position and the duties of 
Indian prmces and chiefs He said, on November 12, 1903 . 

“ When the Bntish Crown, through the Viceroy, and the 
Indian prmces, m the person of one of their number, are 
brought together on an occasion of so much importance as 
an installation ceremony, it is not unnatural that we should 
reflect foi a moment on the nature of the ties that are 
responsible foi this association They are pecuhar and 
significant , and, so far as I know, they have no parallel m 
any other country m the woild The political system of 
India IS neither Feudalism nor Federation , it is embodied 
m no Constitution, it does not always rest upon Treaty, and 
it beais no resemblance to a League It r epresents a seri es 
of relationships that have grown up betweenThe Crown -a^ 
^e Indian princes under j5id€ly^TiiflfeFHigL_cqnditions^Jbut 
\^cb in~' qii ' ucess -ef— tuSe'^Save graduaU y conlofm edlltQ-a 
^ngle-type — T-he-sovereignty~of~the Crow n is everywher e 
unchallenged I t has itseff^aid~down tlie~Tiraitations of its 
own prerogative Conversely the duties and the service of 
the states are imphcitly recogmsed, and as a rule faithfully 
chscharged It is this happy blend of authority with free 
will, of sentiment with self-interest, of duties with rights, 
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that distinguishes the Indian Empne under the British 
Crown from any other dominion of winch we read m liistory. 
The links tliat hold it togcthei aic not iron fetters that lia\c 
been foiged for the weak by the strong; neithei aie they 
artificial couplings that will snap asundci the moment that 
any unusual strain is placed upon them , but they arc silken 
strands that have been woven into a stiong cable by the 
mutual instinets of piide and duty, of self-sacnficc and 
esteem. 

“It IS scaicely possible to imagine circumstances more 
different tlian those of the Indian duels nou from ^\lial 
tliey were at tlic time when Queen Victoria came to the 
throne 'riien they wcic suspicious of each other, mis- 
tiustlul of the Paiamount Povci, distracted AMth personal 
mtiigucs and jealousies, indificrcnt or selfish in their 
administration, and unconscious of .my ^\ldcr duty or 
Imperial .aim Now their symp.athics ha\e expanded \\ilh 
their knowledge, .ind their sense of icsponsibility Mitli the 
degree of confidence reposed m them Tlicy recognise their 
obligations to their own states, and their duty to tlic 
Impel lal throne The British Crown is no longer an 
impeisonal abstraction, but a concrete and inspiring lorce 
They have become figures on a great stage instead ot actors 
in petty paits 

“ In my view, as this process has gone on, the piinccs ha^ e 
g.ained m prestige instead of losing it Then rank is not 
dimmished, but their privileges h.ave become moic secure 
They have to do more for the protection that they enjoy, 
but they also derive moie from it , for they are no longer 
detached appendages of Empnc, but its participators .md 
instiuments They have ceased to be the architectural 
adornments of the Imperial edifice, and have become the 
pillais that help to sustain the mam loof ” 

( ■* A month latei, at Ulwar, Lord Curzon furthei enlarged 
apon the reciprocal relations of the British Crown and the 
Indian princes, saymg * 

I “The Crovm, through its icprescntativc, lecognises its 
\ double duty of protection and selt-iestiamt — of piotectiou, 
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because it has assumed the task of defending the state 
and chief against all foes and of promoting their joint 
mterests by every means m its power , of self-restraint, 
because the Paramount Power must he careful to abstain 
from any course calculated to promote its own mterests 
at the expense of those of the state For its part, the 
state, thus protected and secured, accepts the correspond- 
ing obhgation to act m aU things with loyalty to the 
Sovereign Power, to abstam from aU acts mjurious to the 
Government, and to conduct its own affairs with mtegrity 
and credit 

“ I sometimes thmk that there is no grandei opportumty 
than that which opens out before a young Indian prmce 
mvested with powers of rule at the dawn of manhood. He 
IS among his own people He is very likely drawn, as is the 
Maharajah whom we are honourmg to-day, from an ancient 
and illustrious race Respect and leverence are his natural 
heritage, unless he is base enough or foolish enough to throw 
them away He has, as a rule, ample means at his disposal, 
enough both to gratify any reasonable desire and to show 
chanty and mumficence to others. Subject to the control of 
the Sovereign Power, he enjoys very substantial authority, 
and can be a ruler m reahty as well as m name These are 
his pnvate advantages Then look at his pubhc position 
He IS secure against rebelhon inside the state or invasion 
from without He need mamtain no costly army, for his 
temtones aie defended for him, he need fight no wars, 
except those m which he joms voluntarily in the cause of 
the Empne. His state benefits from the railAvays and 
public works, the postal system, the fiscal system, and the 
currency system of the Supreme Government He can 
appeal to its officers for guidance, to its practice for mstruc- 
tion, to its exchequer for financial assistance, to its head for 
encouragement and counsel He is surrounded by ever}' 
condition that should make hfe pleasant, and yet make it a 
duty ” 

To these extracts may be added a passage from an 
address delivered by the Viceroy to the Chiefs of Kathiawai in 
Durbar at Rajkote on Novembei 0 , 1900 , when he explained 
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his views upon the duties devolving on native states in these 
impressive words : 

“ I am a firm believer in the pohcy which has guaranteed 
the mtegnty, has ensured the succession, and has built up 
the fortunes of the native states I regard the advantage 
accrumg from the secure existence of those states as mutual 
In the case of the chiefs and the states it is obvious, smce 
old famihes and traditions are thereby preserved, a hnh is 
mamtamed with the past that is greatly cherished by the 
people, and an opemng is given for the employment of 
native talent which the British system does not always or 
equally provide But to us also the gam is indubitable, 
smce the stram of Government is thereby lessened, full scope 
IS provided for the exercise of energies that might otherwise 
be lost to Government, the penis of excessive uniformity 
and undue centralisation are avoided, and greater admims- 
trative flexibility ensues So long as these views are held — 
and I doubt if any of my successors wiU ever repudiate 
them — the native states should find m the consciousness of 
their security a stimulus to energy and to well domg They 
should fortify the sympathies of Government by deserving 
them To weaken this support would be to commit a smcidm 
cnme 

“If the native states, however, are to accept this 
standard it is obvious that they must keep pace with the 
age. They cannot dawdle behind, and act as a drag upon 
an mevitable progress. They are links m the cham of 
Imperial administration. It would never do for the British 
Imfe to be strong and the native hnks weak, or mce versd 
As the cham goes on lengthemng, and the stram put upon 
every part of it increases, so is umfornuty of quahty and 
fibre essential Otherwise the unsound links will snap I, 
therefore, think, and I lose no opportumty of impressmg 
upon the Indian chiefs, that a very clear and positive duty 
devolves upon them It is not limited to the perpetuation 
of their dynasties or the mamtenance of their rdj They 
must not rest content with keepmg thmgs going m their 
time Their duty is one, not of passive acceptance of an j^ 
estabhshed place m the Imperial system, but of active and ( 
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I vigorous co-opcration in the discharge of its onerous 

1 responsibilities When ivioiig things go on in British 
India, the light of public ciiticism beats fiercely upon the 
offending peison or spot. Native states have no right to 
claim any immumty from the same process It is no 
defence to say that the standards there are lower, and that, 
as censors, we must be less exacting That would be an 
admission of the mfeiionty of the part played by the states 
111 the Imperial scheme, wheieas the whole of my contention 
rests upon its equality, and tlie whole of my desire is to 
make it endure ” 

I have thought it best to give Loid Curzon’s own words, 
rather than to render his views m a halting paraphrase In 
the closing sentences of the last passage quoted, \vill be found 
the heart of his polic}’’ towaids the native states He 
claimed for them a high place in the fabric of the Indian 
Empire, and was not wiling that they should fall below it. 
The standard he prescribed was not always attained, and 
when a IMaharajah failed to fulfil the injunctions laid upon 
him, he was in danger of admonition A very great 
diversity of opinion exists, even among expenenced 
political officers, regarding the merits of Lord Curzon’s 
policy m this respect. All lecogmse its exalted purpose, 
some are inclined to doubt its expediencj’’. It is argued 
against it that theie is no real need to brmg the states 
rigidly into hue with British India m admmistiative effi- 
ciency; that a lower standard does suffice m native state 
territory, and that we must be less exacting, and that 
pro\'ided a ruler does not oppress his subjects, or fad to do 
justice between them, or make his hfe a public scandal, we 
can very well leave him alone. To some extent these 
contentions spring, I think, from that spirit of wearmess, 
the growth of which among Bntish officials m India has 
been noticeable m recent ye.ars As Great Bntam gets to 
closei quarters with her task, its magnitude appals many of 
the weaker hearts It is no uncommon thing to hear a 
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civilian half-way through his service declare that the work 
has grown beyond human endurance, and that the best 
remedy is to divide up aU India on the native state pattern 
Such sentiments would have fiUed Lord Curzon with mdig- 
nation. His whole Viceroyalty was one long protest against 
r the laggards and the langmd 

^ Without endorsmg the extreme view that the ordmary / 
admimstration of the native states calls for very httle } 
mterference from the British Government, it is still possible ' 
to hold that Lord Curzon, m his anxiety to emphasise the j ' ^ 
duties of partnership, was sometimes led to expect too much '/ 
His mtense interest in the mternal affairs of the states was 
not always relished by the chiefs, though it had the effect of 
producing a marked mcrease of efficiency m states where 
improvement had become very necessary. Since his 
departure, the pendulum has perhaps swung too far tlie 
other way Lord Mmto, m a speech at Udaipur m 1909, 
expounded principles which would probably have been 
expressed differently by Lord Curzon Loid Mmto said he 
had always been opposed to anjdhmg like pressure upon 
[ Durbars with a luew to introducing British methods of 
administration He preferred that reforms should emanate 
from Durbars themselves, and “grow up m harmony with 
the traditions of the states ” Administrative efficiency was 
not the only object to aim at Though abuses must as far 
as possible be corrected, pohtical officers would do wisely to 
accept the general system of admmistration to which the 
chief and his people had been accustomed. The methods 
sanctioned by tradition m the states were usually well- 
adapted to the needs of the ruler and his people “ The 
loyalty of the latter to the former was generally a personal 
loyalty which admimstrative efficiency, if earned out on hues 
pnsuited to local conditions, would tend to impair ” 

Lord l^Imto’s speech was somewhat mdiscreetly hailed m 
the Press as “ amounting to a reversal of Lord Curzon’s 
policy,” and it has been mterpreted smee with a hberality 
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which IS prohablj’- beyond the intention of the speaker. I 
am not at all sure tliat the administrative traditions of the 
native states are in all lespects worthy of pieservation. 
Judging b)’^ the lecoids of the past, they are not. Nor does 
it seem likely that a wise increase of efhciency would impair 
the loyalty of the people towaids then chiefs. If that argu- 
ment IS to be accepted liteially, as is now the case in some 
states, theie will be no lurther improvement at all The 
best solution probably lies in a course which will make some- 
M hat less exacting demands than Lord Curzon prescribed, 
without lapsing into the attitude of passivity which Lord 
Jilin to appeared to piefer 

Neveitheless, I have a good deal of sympathy for the 
hue of thought which evidently mspiied Lord Mmto’s 
speech at Udaipur The time has come when we must be 
moie caieful than ever when intervening m the purely m- 
teinal affaiis of native states VVe cannot, on the one hand, 
announce oui intention of giving gieatei hbeity to the people 
of British India, and on the othei, turn the screw upon the 
Indian princes Political officers must be content to watch 
and advise, and to check when necessary, and must not seek 
to control. The issue at Simla of orders intended to be of 
general apphcation is specially to be depiecated There are 
so many vaiiations in the native states, and their degree of 
advancement fluctuates so widely, that each problem should 
be treated sepaiately General orders may smt Bntish 
India veiy well, but they should be sparingly applied to the 
states. In the rel.itions with native states personality counts 
more than any other factor , and pi ogress can still be best 
achieved through the peisonal influence of pohtical officers, 
worlang m friendly confidence with the cluefs There is 
nothmg m these sentiments at variance with the pohey which 
Lord Curzon laid dovra He, too, wanted reforms to 
emanate from the Duibars themselves, and his mam purpose 
was to encourage the chiefs to perfoim their ownAuties-, 
turmng only to pohtical officers for friendly advice \ 
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In one respect the attitude of the Government of India 
towards native states requires frank comment. I have 
sho-WTi, in this rough sketch of the position, that in the case 
of many of the states the rights of the Bntish Government 
are to some extent determmed by treaties, which are occa- 
sionally antiquated The development of the Bntish system 
has lendered the provisions of some of these treaties a little 
irksome, and there are times when they block the comple- 
tion of Government projects New Departments arise, and 
maugurate new policies which pay very httle regard to the 
prescriptive nghts of native states. A growmg coroUary of 
the theory of Imperial partnership seems to be that the 
• Government is not necessarily bound by treaties which are 
considered obsolete , or, on occasion, the Government will 
only admit the validity of treaties with great reluctance, 
aftei compelhng native states to fight m defence of treaty 
nghts which ought to have been recognised without demur , 
or, to mention another situation which sometimes arises, the 
Government will shelter themselves behmd the letter of a 
clause, taking the possibly disputable opinion of their law 
officers as final, and will pay no regard to the manifest spirit 
in which the treaty was ongmally framed In all such con- 
troversies the states fight at a severe disadvantage. 

The growth of such an attitude on the pait of the 
Government cannot be too strongly deprecated AU treaties 
with native states, unless abrogated by mutual consent, 
should be bindmg on both parties, and there sliould be no 
attempt by departmental officials to evade them by indirect 
methods To Ministers with a pohcy these treaties may seem 
of little moment, but to the states they are sacred At any 
cost they should be upheld The roundmg off of a great 
scheme may seem urgently desirable, and the opposition of 
a state may seem frivolous , but a fai greater principle is 
really at stake, and that is the honour of Great Britain The 
one guj,ding policy when such issues arise is to keep faith 
■svith the native states at any sacrifice The tendencies to 
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wliich I have referred are not to be specially associated with 
any particular Viceroyalty, and certainly not with that of 
Lord Curzon, more than with those who preceded or came 
after him It may he noted as an onussion, however, that 
in Ins mau)>^ le^news of the mutual ohhgations of j the 
Sovereign Power and the states, he did not lay sufficient 
stress upon that necessity for either obseiwng wntten 
engagements or terminatmg them, which should have 
found emphatic mention in any exammation of this 
complex question 

One great service was rendered by Lord Curzon to the 
princes and chiefs of India, greater, perhaps, than they 
themselves reahse He brought them out of comparative 
seclusion, and by ehcouragmg closer intimacy ~mth the 
Government, and mth each other, produced among them^ 
a more vivid consciousness of the great part they have to 
play m the widei arena of Indian affairs While he resisted 
the comfortable doctrme that it does not matter very much 
to the Paramount Power how the native states are admmis- 
tered, he was far more msistent m declarmg that the chiefs 
could not affoid to keep aloof from the larger destimes of 
India In Sir William Lee-Warnei’s book on the native 
states there is a chapter entitled, “ The Pohcy of Subor- 
dmate Isolation ” The plirase is used to cover a particular 
series of lustorical events, but it is not mapphcable to the 
relations between the Government and the princes m quite 
recent tmies J\Iany of the klaharajahs approved of the 
tendency thus implied, and held that if they looked after 
their o\vn states they were sufficiently occupied They 
dehberately disclaimed mterest m the pohtics of the Indian 
Empire Lord Curzon, far more than any other Viceroy, 
broke down the tendency to isolation, brought the Maha- 
rajahs into more frequent mtercourse with the heads of the 
British Admmistiation, and made them feel that they were 
active paitners m a great Impeiial orgamsation One step 
m this direction was the purchase of Hastings House, a 
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spacious Calcutta mansion in which the pnnccs could be 
entertained as the guests of the State 

Despite his occasional admonitions, Lord Curzon was 
one of the best friends the princes of India ever had He 
lost no opportunity of dcvelopmg among them the knowledge 
that the Viceroy was not merely the representative of their 
Sovereign, but one to whom they could turn for counsel in 
difficulty, and help m time of need He encouraged them 
to lay their troubles before him m the intimacy of private 
mtercourse, and his unwearying solicitude for their personal 
welfare was deeply appreciated To the same end, he visited 
over foity of the states, in some of whieli no Viceroy had 
ever befoie set foot. That he became tlie confidant of many 
of the Maharajahs, and made friendships among them which 
still endure, is vatliin my oivn knowledge No Governor- 
General has ever had more commanding influence among 
the princes and chiefs than Lord Cur/on enjoyed m the 
closing years of his lesidence in India They respected his 
great strength of character, but they prized his fnendslup 
still more 

An important feature of Loid Curzon’s native state 
policy was his endeavour to associate the prmces of India 
more closely and umformly with the responsibilities of 
Imperial defence Formerly some of the states mamtamed 
fairly large irregular armies, though the troops were deficient 
m eqmpment and traimng, and of small fightmg value In 
recent decades the native state armies have greatly dimimshed 
m numbers At present they aie collectively said to be 
about 93,000 strong, but aU are armed ivith smooth-bore 
muskets, and the batteries have smooth-bore guns Durmg 
the Viceroyalty of Lord Dufferin, when war seemed immment 
on the frontier, the princes placed then resources at the 
disposal of the Government Out of this generous offer 
arose Lord Dufifenn’s scheme of Imperial Service troops, 
consisting of forces maintained by the prmces, tramed and 
armed hke the Native Army, mspected by British officers, 
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and available for Impel ml sennce “when placed at the 
disposal of the British Gov^ernment by their lulers ” Lord 
Dulferin, in amiouncmg the scheme, said : “ It is hoped 
that . while each force vnll leraain a purely state force 
recruited m the territories of its chief and servmg withm 
them, the tioops composmg it viU gradually be made so 
efiicient as to enable the Imperial Government to use them 
as part of its available resources to meet any external 
danger.” The conditions densed by Loid Dufferm have an 
important beaimg on the present position 

The Impel ml Senuce troops number about 18,000, 
and include cavahy 7100, artiUery 421, sappers 570, infantry 
9384, camel coips G65, and six ti’ansport corps and two 
signalling units Many of the important native states 
maintam Imperial Service troops, but there are omissions, 
the most conspicuous of wluch is Baroda They have done 
good sendee m warfare, and Loid Curzon sent detachments 
of them to China and Somahland Considermg, however, 
that the native states represent one-thud of the area and 
one-fifth of the population of British India, it cannot be said 
that the Imperial Service troops constitute an adequate 
contribution towards Imperial defence An unforeseen 
difficulty is that Lord Duffei'in’s provisions are incompatible 
with modern military expeiience. Isolated units scattered 
over the face of the land can never be fuUy tramed for the 
requirements of war They need concentration m larger 
garrisons On the other hand, the origmal estimate of the 
cost to the states has been considerably exceeded, because 
well-equipped troops aie more expensive than they used 
to be. 

Lord Curaon saw that the Impeiial Service scheme was 
unequal, and therefore unsatisfactory, but he took no 
defimte action until the Aga Edian brought the question 
mto prommence by a speech m the Imperial Legislative 
Council in 1908 The Aga Khan suggested that the 
Imperial Service tioops should be placed under the contiol 
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of the Commandcr-in-Chicf, and supervised by British 
officers , that they should wear the uniforms of their state 
and carry the colours of iheir chiefs , that the irregular 
armed foices should be replaced by Imperial Service troops , 
and, though the suggestion was not very precise, that there 
should be “a system of recruiting according to population 
or teiritoiial extent.” Lord Curaon afterwards consulted 
the chiefs m pursuance of these suggestions. His letter was 
not made public, but its purport was that each state might 
contribute towards Imperial defence to the extent of a fixed 
proportion of its levenue. The contribution was to be in 
the shape of troops, and not cash , but the desirability of 
a better system ot training, and of periods of peace service 
with the regular Army outside the borders of the state, was 
indicated. 

I have always understood that while most of the 
responses were, m terms, favourable, and while many of the 
chiefs were willing to acknowledge the obligation of a more 
adequate and moie equal contribution to Imperial defence, 
the replies gave eiudence of uneasiness regarding the possible 
ultimate development of the pnnciple of contnbuting a fixed 
proportion of revenue. A considerable number of chiefs, 
and those by no means of the least importance, were m 
reahty franldy unfavourable to the scheme, which they 
regarded with real alarm They held that it took no suffi- 
cient account of the diversity of the relations and treaty 
obligations subsisting between the States and the Para- 
mount Power, and urged that it was subversive of the basis 
of the original scheme of Impeiial Service troops 

The arguments of some of those who opposed the scheme, 
as placed before me at the time, were to this effect . “ The 
essence of Lord Duffenn’s scheme was that it should be 
voluntary We were to give what we hked, and only if we 
chose to do so Now you want us to give a fixed proportion 
of our revenue, but stfil you call it voluntary In time another 
Viceroy •will appear and say it ought to be compulsory In 
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the end, therefore, our loyal desire to help the Government 
will be made the excuse for a tax for defence A fixed 
proportion of revenue will operate unequally. A nch state 
could pay a tenth with ease, but to a poor state, heavdy m 
debt, that tenth would be a grave matter We do not like 
to send our troops out of our states except for war. We 
know it IS better to tram m large bodies, and that a turn of 
peace service on the frontier would do our troops good But 
we hke to see our troops m our own capitals, and feel that 
they are ours Once they are taken away, shall we ever see 
them agam^ There will be another Commander-m-Chief, 
who will forget what Lord Kitchener has said, and we shall 
never see our troops any more. We shall hear a great deal 
about the requirements of the Army Staff, and the end of it 
all wiU be that our share m the Imperial Service movement 
wfil be the writing of an annual cheque in return for an 
annual compliment ” 

I think these views were held, m part at least, by more 
states than ventured to give expression to them The 
scheme was still under consideration when Lord Curzon left, 
and it has not had any practical result Yet it cannot be 
supposed that the question of the obhgation of the native 
states to undertake a larger share of Impenal defence can 
be left where it is It should be added that m the speech I 
have quoted, the Aga Khan distmctly predicated a reduction 
of the Native Army of Bntish India, corresponding to the 
mcrease of Impenal Service troops on the suggested new 
basis , but I have never heard that this portion of his scheme 
was endorsed by the Government of India. 

The Imperial Cadet Corps, constituted m 1901 by Lord 
Curzon, undei the sanction of Kmg Edward, had another 
purpose, which was more important for its pohtical results 
than for its mihtary value The corps consists of cadets of 
prmcely and noble houses, and was formed to give young 
men of rank an opportumty of traimng m their hereditary 
profession of arms, and of obtaming commissions m the 
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Army Its summer quarters were established at Dehra 
Dun, and m winter it is attached to a camp of exercise 
in the plains Several of the younger ruhng chiefs joined 
the corps, which at present numbers under twenty The 
course of mstruction lasts two years, and there is an addi- 
tional penod of one year for cadets desihng commissions 
m the Imperial Army The corps has British officers 
Some of the cadets have been appomted to the staffs of 
general officers, and others have received commissions m the 
Imperial Service troops On ceremomal occasions they have 
furnished an extra bodyguard for the Viceroy, and their 
handsome uniforms of white and Star of India blue were 
conspicuous at the last Delhi Durbar. The corps has not m 
recent years received the attention it deserves, and it may 
be hoped that efforts wdl now be made to expand it Lord 
Curzon opened the door for the admission of Indians of 
family to the higher ranks of the Army, and this door can 
never be closed 

Probably no Viceroy ever gave so much earnest attention 
to native state questions as Lord Curzon, but m no respect 
Zwas his sohcitude more marked than m regard to the educa- 
jtion of the chiefs For manifold reasons, the scions of 
prmcely fanuhes in India cannot be sent to the ordinary 
educational institutions of the country, and the admirable 
chiefs’ colleges at Rajkote, Ajmere, and Lahore were estab- 
hshed to supply their needs They are not public schools on 
the English pattern, and yet m many respects they are 
meant to foster the pubhc school spirit While every care 
IS taken to provide a suitable course of mstruction, the forma- 
tion of character is held to be of equal importance Many 
of the present rulmg chiefs of India were trained m these 
institutions Lord Curzon, after mspectmg all- the colleges, 
came to the conclusion that they “ had not won the entire 
confidence of the chiefs,” and had not therefore “ completely 
fulfilled the conception of their founders ” He summoned 
a conference at Calcutta m Januaiy 1902, at which the 
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question of the future of the chiefs’ colleges was considered 
m careful detail In his opening addiess to the conference, 
he formulated publicly his proposals for reform 

He desired to make the traimng more practical, and 
theiefoie suggested consideiable changes m the teaching' 
staff and m the curriculum He thought that the colleges 
were constituted, “not to prepare for exammations, but to 
prepare for life.” He ^\nshed to preserve them frankly as 
seminaries for the aristocratic classes, but thought the tram- 
ing should be ^^arled in accordance mth the future piospects 
of each pupil, so that whether he was mtended for an officer, 
a landowner, an administratoi, or a rulei, he would receive 
the education his prospective career reqmred. He wanted, 
above all, to mvoke the help and sympathy of the chiefs m 
greater measuie, to induce them to discard then attitude of 
suspicion, and to make them feel that the colleges would 
render their sons and lelatives bettei and more useful men 
A scheme providing for many impiovements was duly 
prepared, and m JMaich 1904< another conference met at 
Ajmeie, at which numeious details were settled. The most 
notable outcome of the renval of mterest m the chiefs’ colleges 
was a great increase in the number of pupils The Ajmere 
College doubled its numbers within two years, though m that 
particular instance the growth Avas partly due to the advent 
of a new and populai Prmcipal, Mr C W Waddmgton. 
Several of the INIahaiajahs contributed handsomely to the 
cost of the scheme, and liberal aid Avas received fiom tlie 
Government. Feedei schools were established or resusci- 
tated in seveial native states Finally, the Daly College at 
Indore, which had dAvmdled to the position of a feeder 
school, Avas raised to the digmty of a Rajkumar College by 
the enthusiasm and generosity of the Central India Chiefs. 
One of the closing events of Lord Curzon’s Viceroyalty Avas 
the laying of the foundation stone of the new Daly Chiefs’ 
College on Novembei 4, 1905. He Avas bitterly disappointed 
Avhen at the last moment illness pi evented him horn atteiid- 
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mg, for he had regarded the Daly College, and the ardour 
with which the chiefs had set themselves to create it afresh 
on a splendid scale, as the crowmng justification of his zeal 
for the better education of the aristocracy of India In his 
absence the speech he had mtended to dehver, which con- 
tained his farewell to the prmces of India, was read by Mr. 
S. M Fraser, 

Of the practical help he gave to the states m their 
admimstration there is no room to speak , but it may be 
mentioned that the loans to native states durmg the famine 
of 1899-1000 amounted to over £1,800,000, exclusive of 
guarantees given for loans obtained m the open market. 
Among the many outstandmg disputes which he settled, none 
was more promment than his solution of the Berar question 
For forty years the lelations between tbe Government of 
India and Hyderabad, the premier native state, had been 
affected by the British occupation of the province of Berar. 
More than a hundred years ago, the British agreed to 
maintain a subsidiary force for the protection of the Nizam 
of Hyderabad, m return for a fixed payment The Nizam 
consented to employ the force, afterwards known as the 
Hyderabad Contmgent, together with his own irregular 
army, m the cause of the British m time of war It rendered 
valuable service under Wellmgton at the decisive battle of 
Assaye, when the power of the Mahrattas was broken In 
later years the Hyderabad payments for the Contmgent fell 
mto arrear. After vanous temporary arrangements had 
been made, the province of Berar, m Hyderabad territory, 
was “taken m trust” by the British, at first m 1853, but 
finally undei a treaty of 1860 The gross annual revenue of 
Berar was at that tune estimated at £213,000 (m all calcula- 
tions of currency throughout this book I have, for conve- 
mence, estimated the exchange value of the rupee at I 5 . 4c? ) 
The arrangement was that all surplus revenue, after paymg 
the cost of the Contmgent and of tbe civil administration ot 
the provmce, should be handed over to the Nizam 
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Berar became an important centre of cotton production, 
and its other crops grew more valuable, so that m due course 
it attained unexpected prosperity In Lord Curzon’s time 
its gross revenue had reached an annual total of £793,000 
Only a modest proportion of this sum ever reached the 
Hyderabad Treasury m the shape of surplus It was alleged 
by the Hyderabad Government, not without substantial 
reason, that the civil admimstration of Berar was unduly 
extravagant, and that, m particular, the sums spent on 
pubhc works were excessive. The mihtary arrangements 
were unsatisfactory to the British as well as distasteful to 
the Nizam The Contingent had practically become part of 
the Imperial Army, and was no longer needed for the special 
defence of the State of Hyderabad , yet under the terms of 
the treaty it had to be mamtamed as a separate mihtary 
umt, and could not be cantoned outside the Nizam’s tern- 
tones m time of peace Its cost was greater than was 
justifiable, the limitations imposed upon its movements 
lessened its efficiency, and its mihtary position was anomalous 
Hyderabad was at the same time financially embarrassed, 
and the feelmg that it did not receive its due share of the 
Berai revenues was a constant grievance. 

The Berar question remamed an open sore until m 1902, 
after prehmmary negotiations. Lord Curzon went personally 
to Hyderabad, and m a private mterview with the Nizam came 
to an agreement which closed it for ever The rendition of 
the provmce had become impossible, and no one saw that 
more clearly than the Nizam himself Over two million 
people had been under direct Bntish control for nearly half 
a century, and had enjoyed the advantages of an admimstra- 
tion which was far in advance of that of their neighbours 
I have said that m native states the people prefer the rule 
of their own chiefe , but the converse is also true, as Lord 
Curzon pointed out at a meetmg of the Royal Society of 
Arts m 1908 The inhabitants of Berar would have been 
dismayed at the prospect of revertmg to Hyderabad rule. 
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An alternative expedient was propounded by the Viceroy, 
and accepted without reserve by the Nizam The British 
Government leased Berar m perpetuity at an annual rent of 
£168,000 The Nizam’s sovereignty ovei Berar was re- 
affirmed, and his flag was to be flown at Amraoti, the capital 
of the provmce, on his birthday during the lifetime of the 
late ruler. The Hydeiabad Contingent was fully mcor- 
porated m the Imperial Army, and released from the 
neeessity of remaining m the Hyderabad dominions The 
Nizam at the same time agreed to effect large reductions m 
his excessive and unnecessary inegular army, wluch have 
smee been carried out The Hyderabad State was heavily 
in debt to the British Government, and part of the rent was 
to be devoted towards hqmdatmg these habihties, but at no 
distant date the Nizam will come into possession of an 
annual mcome from Berar far exceedmg anything he had 
ever received before. During the preceding forty years 
the Beiar “ surplus ” had only shown an annual average of 
£58,000 

The bargain was a very fair one, and did reasonable justice 
to both parties It has been said that the Nizam was at a 
disadvantage m negotiating m privacy with so persuasive a 
diplomatist as I^ord Curzon, invested as he was with all the 
prestige of lus high office The contention does mjustice both 
to the ability of the Nizam and to the forbearance of the 
Viceroy The late Nizam, who died m August 1911, was a 
shrewd and capable rulei, extremely well conversant with the 
affairs of his state He was as anxious as the Government of 
India to termmate the unhappy diflerence which had so long 
estranged them I believe he was thoroughly satisfied with the 
settlement, and Sir David Ban, who was Resident at the time, 
stated m 1908 that his Highness had found it “ entirely satis- 
factory ” There can be no better authority, for Sir David Barr 
not only had much to do with the Berar negotiations, but he 
was instrumental m placing the relations between Hydera- 
bad and Simla on a fai better footing, and he enjoyed the 
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confidence of the Nizam to an unusual degiee. The pomt 
in the Beiai Agieement which peihaps weighed most with 
the Nizam was that his piestige was enlianced The British 
Government lemamed m Berai, but only as his lessees He 
had the fiirther satisfaction of witnessmg a reduction m the 
number of British troops m his territories 

A further outcome of the Hyderabad mterview was that, 
at Lord Curzon’s request, Mr Casson Walker, an able 
financial officer from the Pimjab who had already arrived 
at the Nizam’s capital, was entmsted -with the task of 
rehabilitating the finances of the state The resources of 
Hyderabad had been sadly depleted by famme expenditure, 
but stiU moie by defective financial control Mr Casson 
V^alker remamed at his post for nme years, and only retued 
at the beginning of 1911 When he left, the whole financial 
admimstiation had been reoigamsed, and such far-reaching 
economies had been effected that the cash reserves and 
securities of the state had been quadrupled The lesult 
was achieved despite the fact that debt amounting to 
over £1,333,000 had been paid off, while the increased 
expenditure reqmred by administrative reforms had been 
duly met Hyderabad is now m a stronger financial 
position than it has ever been before, but there is still much 
room for internal development The greatest needs of the 
state aie loads and feeder railways Mr Casson Walker 
m his final report makes the remarkable statement that 
“ there are not more than four or five roads m the mtenor 
of the Domimons which are passable all the year ” Owing 
to the lack of roads, and still more of bridges and culverts, 
the peasantry cannot market theu spare produce m time of 
plenty, while when scarcity prevails, the absence of transport 
facilities leaves them “at the mercy of the local money- 
lender, who uses to the full his opportumties of raismg 
prices against the ryot ” These disclosures may be 
commended to the attention of advocates of the pohcy“ of 
encouragmg conformity to the traditions of native states. 
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The traditional road of Hydeiabad comeS to a full-stop when 
it meets a stream or a guUy. 

The neighbouring state of Indore was under a cloud 
before Lord Curzon became Viceroy The Maharajah 
Holkar had for many years been prone to acts of 
eccentricity, which had developed into serious injustice 
towards some among his subjects, and ultimately his whole 
government fell mto confusion The real cause of aU the 
trouble was mental excitabihty, but it was plam that he 
was unfitted for the control of an important and populous 
state. In January 1903 he was permitted to abdicate, and 
Ins youthful son was installed m his stead, under the 
gmdance of a Council of Regency It may allay rumours 
still occasionally heard if I state defimtely that the Maharajah 
abdicated by his oivn desue, and that permission was only 
accorded after the request had been several times preferred. 
A touching feature of the case was that he decided to appeal 
for the last time as a ruler at the Delhi Durbar, where I 
met him, a genial man of fine presence and pauch distinction 
Few people who saw him placidly takmg snapshots m the 
Durbar arena on that New Year’s mormng had any idea 
that he was about to strip himself of his prmcely powers 
One who watched him a few days later m open Durbar 
gravely salute his httle son as his successor and prmce, told 
me that m the moment of his abdication Holkar comported 
himself with such fine digmty that he won back m esteem 
much that he had lost Such scenes are sometimes witnessed 
on the stage, but seldom m real hfe He was happier m 
retuement, and hved for some years afterwards 

The restoration of powers to the Maharajah of Kashmir 
in 1905 was one of the last pubhc acts performed by Lord 
Curzon m India, and the prmce was so moved by the 
landness he expenenced at the hands of the Viceroy on that 
occasion that he travelled a thousand miles to take leave of 
him on the quay In 1889 the powers of the Maharajah 
had been ^vlthdra^vn from him at his own request, and 
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placed in the hands of a council winch included his brothers. 
Eoid Cui*zon held a special Durbar at Jammu for the 
restoration ceremony, and it was noted that no such 
ceremony liad been lield in India befoie In the couise of 
his speech the Viceioy took occasion to lehut the lumours 
that the ^^alc of Kashmir was about to be annexed by the 
Govcinmcnt of India, oi that special conditions peimittmg 
Europeans to acquire property in the state had been imposed 
B}'’ reason of its temperate climate and its natural beauty, 
Knshmii lias come to be regarded as a Naboth’s vineyard by 
some Englishmen V^ithm its bordeis a white race could 
icar childicn, and tlius, it is argued, the problem of holding 
India could be greatly simplified Lord Curzon’s speech at 
Jammu finall)'- disposed of these covetous tendencies 

The ciiculai letter of 19pj),-requinngpimcesand chiefs to^ 
apply for leave to tiavcl abroad, needs only passing mention ' 
It obtained a publicity ■which, I believe, was never intended, 
and vas the object of a good deal of ciiticism arismg partly 
from lack of knowledge of the facts, and paitly fiom the 
indiscicctlyhtei.il mannei in which the letter w.os mterpieted 
by some political officers It was not addressed to any 
p.uLicular lulcis, but was ciiculated to all I have alieady 
s.iid I think ciiculai letters to native states aie frequently 
unwise , and in this instance pohtical officers, fearful of 
responsibility’’, weie not content with communicating the 
spirit of the order, as was undoubtedly meant But the 
purpose of the letter itself was entirely seemly VTule 
some piinces nevci leave India, and others raiely cross the 
borders of then states, a few i\eie m the habit of departing 
on long foreign^ tours at frequent intervals Occasionally 
these touis were made the occasion for reckless extravagance 
in expenditure, and m such cases the ultimate sufferers were 
the ruler’s own subjects, who had to pay The Government 
of India have never discouraged the natural desire of the 
ruleis of native stales to see the woild, but they held that 
foieign journeys should be undertaken with some regard to 
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no practical \oice, is not a position which can for ever 
continue Noi can Great Britain from time to time enlarge 
tlie libeilies of tlie peoples of Biitish India inthout regard 
to the attitude of the native states Eveiy fresh concession 
whicli gives tlie non-official lepresentatives of Biitish India 
a laigcr share m deciding great Imperial questions, which 
afficct the native states in equal measure, must m the end 
cause resentment Able and ambitious Maharajahs will not 
for ever be content to see their destinies pass more largely 
into tlic control of the men who sit upon the Impenal 
Council, wliile they themselves aie excluded. A senous 
defect of Lord BIoi ley’s policy while he was Secretary of 
State foi India was that m all he said and did, he spoke and 
acted as though the native states did not exist. They 
seemed beyond the pumew of his thought His attitude 
resembled that taken up by the leaders of the Indian 
National Congress When I asked Mi Surendra Nath 
B.meijee what he proposed to do vith India’s prmces when 
lie had jiarhaments m e\ ei}' province and a central Assembly 
on the banks of the Hooghly, he replied placidly . “ They 
must remain outside ” The disciples of the Congress leave 
the natne states seieiely alone, yet there are 71,000,000 
people in India who arc not under British administrative 
control 

I do not foresee the day when the great Maharajahs will 
sit supine within their palaces while the fate of India passes 
into the hands of lawyers and schoolmasters, even though 
the new legislators have a Viceroy and a phalanx of British 
officials at their back , nor do I discern the time when they 
will lehnquish then ancient powers and prerogatives, and 
entrusting theu fortunes to representative assemblies on the 
Western model, permit themselves to sink to the level 
\ of supenor zemindai s The “ Assemblies ” aheady convoked 
. I m one or two states are mere shams, and were never m- 
' tended to be otherwise In all the leforms we mstitute, we 
should keep carefully m mmd their probable effect upon the 
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native states , and it should never be forgotten that what- 
ever our ultimate purpose m India may be, we shall only be 
successful so long as we keep the native states as a hvmg 
and mtegral part of the stiucture of the Empne 

In a chapter which deals with the prmces of India, the 
gieat Coronation Assemblage at Delhi m December and 
January 1902-3 may best find a place, but as the last 
Delhi Durbar had many chroniclers, and as I have already 
descnbed it at great length m my book, “At Delhi,” I 
shall not enter into many details As a pageant the Durbar 
was without precedent m the history of Asia, and probably 
its magnificence will nevei again be equalled The orgamseis 
of the great Durbar about to be held by the Kjng-Emperor 
at Delhi are not attempting to rival the 1903 gathermg. 
The commg Durbar may excel the last assemblage m pomt 
of numbers, though that is now a matter of doubt, but 
it can hardly be mvested with the same dramatic picturesque- 
ness It vnll derive its distinctive character from the actual 
presence of the Kmg-Empeior and the Queen-Empress, and 
in that respect will therefore have an mcomparable sigm- 
ficance For the first time m history a British Emperor will 
set foot upon the sod of India to receive the homage of 
prmces and peoples The great but mevitable defect of the 
last Durbar was the enforced absence of the Sovereign It 
was said at the time of Bong Edward’s death that if his 
health had permitted, he would have come to Delhi m 
person. The statement was perfectly true For a brief 
space the project was seriously considered, but it was 
qmckly realised that his Majesty’s physical condition was 
unequal to the stram of so long a journey 

The reason why the 1903 Durbar was so umque was that 
it really marked the end of an era, though designed to 
inaugurate the begmnmg of a new one. For the last tune 
mediEeval India was revealed m its old barbaric splendour 
For sheer spectacular magnificence no sight I have ever 
seen can be compared with the elephant procession at the 
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State Entiy. Pictures convey no adequate conception of 
that maivellous moment when the Viceroy, on a gigantic 
elephant, with all the gi’eatest prmces of India m his tram, 
approached the Jumma Musjid and entered Delhi slowly, 
impressively, the central figure in a vision so resplendent 
that at first the awestiuck crowds forgot to cheer It was 
a scene that made one catch one’s breath ^m wonder , for 
those who saw it notlimg will ever dim the memory of the 
solemn irresistible march of the elephants, the swaymg 
howdahs of burmshed gold and silver, the pioud Maharajahs 
seated on high, the clanging bells and the strains of martial 
music, the silent, motionless enveloping troops, the uncount- 
able crowds m radiant vestments, and the majestic settmg, 
the mighty cathedral mosque and the vast red fort, and the 
umbrageous paik between The Durbar can be repeated 
again, but not that unforgettable spectacle 

Another event which mil not be seen agam was the review 
of the retinues of the chiefs. It was not entirely spon- 
taneous, for many of the costumes had been prepared for 
the occasion, but it was the final glowmg outburst of an 
India that has passed away for ever. On the plam outside 
the huge amphitheatie one met whole squadrons of horse- 
men m chain aimour, mad-clad warriors on camels, even 
elephants m coats of mail, tattered Arab cavalry, Shans 
from Burma m green and mauve velvet, soldiers from the 
deseit m huge qmlted coats of slate-blue, monks from far 
Ladak m giinmng dragon masks, fightmg men on stilts for 
attacking war elephants, a wondrous medley of the mediseval 
soldiery of the East The State Ball, held m the Dewan-i- 
Am, or Hall of Pubhc Audience, m the Fort, was another 
briUiant gathermg, and there was a State Investiture, at 
winch the recipients of honours m the two great Indian 
Ordeis had their msigma bestowed upon them by the 
Viceioy. At the great review which closed the Assemblage 
Lord Curzon reviewed 30,000 troops, the flower of the Army 
of India, under the command of Lord Kitchener. 
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At the Durbar itself, which was attended by over a 
hundred rulers of sepaiate states, the King-Emperor’s procla- 
mation commanding the Viceroy to hold the Durbar was 
read by a mounted herald, who rode into the arena attended 
by tiumpeteis Lord Curzon read a gracious message from 
His Majesty, and afterwaids announced that the Government 
had 1 emitted three years’ interest on famme loans to native 
states The absence of any boon to the people, which is 
associated m the Oriental mind with such occasions, caused 
much disappointment , but the financial conditions of the 
moment were not propitious. Though I have dwelt upon 
the pictuiesque side of the Durbar, it is a mistake to 
suppose that it was a mere pageant Lord Curzon said 
afterwards, in his Budget speech m 1903, that “it was a 
landmark m the history of the people, and a chapter m the 
ntual of the State ” It was meant “ to remind all the 
prmces and peoples of the Asiatic Empire of the British 
Crown that they had passed under the domimon of a new 
and smgle sovereign ” The Durbar had to suffer some 
amount of snarhng criticism, both before and afterwards, 
but there was never, in the mmds of those who witnessed 
it, any doubt about its triumphant success It created a 
new sense of umty among the Indian peoples, awoke for 
the first time a consciousness of their fellowship m a world- 
wide Empire, and strengthened their affection for the King 
and the Royal Famdy The presence of the Duke and 
Duchess of Connaught, who have spent twelve years m 
India, and are greatly beloved there, contributed greatly to 
the last-named result 

Much misconception stdl prevails about the cost of the 
1903 Duibar Lord Curzon announced at the outset that 
“ a great State ceremomal would never have been conducted 
m India on more economical Imes ” The claim was more 
than justified, for unexpected sa\angs were effected m the 
disposal of mateiial after the gathermg In the Budget 
Debate for 1908 it was stated that the net charge agamst 
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Impenal levenues for the entire Durbar worked out at 
£84,000, while the expenditure of the Provincial Govern- 
ments was £ 99 , 000 , makmg £180,000 m all These sums 
do not include the outlay by the native states, which are 
generally lavish on such occasions I can only speak of 
two or three states about which I chanced to make personal 
mqmnes, and it appeared to me that m each mstance the 
state had spent a moderate sum m proportion to its annual 
revenue For example, I found that more than one 
prominent state had expended a sum eqmvalent to about 
three per cent, of its annual revenue , but m Indian gossip, and 
m the columns of certam newspapers in England, these 
charges were greatly mflated by the exercise of lively 
imagmation 

The public never knew the enormous amount of labour 
Loid Cuizon devoted to the Durbar It came m the midst 
of absorbing preoccupations , it was only an incident of his 
Viceroyalty , but the work he did for it would have served 
some men for a hfetime The task of preparation on the 
spot occupied a considerable staff for a whole year Four 
times Lord Curzon visited Delhi to inspect, revise, and 
improve the arrangements He planned every detail, and 
saw every detad executed From first to last, the whole 
gathermg was his own conception, and the drivmg force 
which made him a human dynamo durmg his sojourn m 
India alone lendered the scheme possible of execution 
Everybody predicted failure, and yet there was never the 
shghtest semblance of a breakdown The secret of the 
work which Lord Curzon accomphshed m India was that 
from early manhood he had tramed himself to be absolutely 
methodical m aU he undertook No Viceroy, save Dalhousie, 
evei wrote so much with his own hand His papers were 
a miracle of oiderlmess Some one has said that his capacity 
for work is almost inhuman, and certainly to unmethodical 
men he seemed to toil with the unswerving certitude of a 
machme , but it was only by this rigid persistence that he 
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left behind him such an astomshmg record of labours 
completed. In no undertaking did his talent for organisa- 
tion slime so brilliantly as m the Delhi Durbar. I recall the 
remark of a celebrated soldier, who roused himself from a 
reverie one evening m camp, and said he had been wondermg 
what the world would have seen if the Viceroy had been in 
the Army, and had brought the same qualities to beai on the 
conduct of a great campaign 

The Durbai was held to proclaim the accession of a new 
Sovereign, but it also fell to Lord Curzon’s lot to lead a 
movement for commemorating the memory of the illustrious 
dead Fiom the time of his ariival he had dreamed of the 
creation of a building which should contam ‘‘ a standmg record 
of our wonderful history, a visible monument of Indian 
gloiies, and an illustration, more eloquent than any spoken 
address or prmted page, of the lessons of pubhc patriotism 
and civic duty ” He had worked out the details of the 
proposal, and even prepared tentative designs of the build- 
ing, when the lamented death of Queen Victona aroused 
throughout India a desire for an Impenal ^lemorial worthy 
of the late Queen-Empress Lord Curzon submitted lus 
scheme, first at a meeting m the Calcutta Town Hall on 
February 6, 1901, and afterwards at a meetmg of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal The Victoria HaU, he explained, was to 
be an Historical Museum, a National GaUery, and it was 
essential that “ the art, the science, the literature, the Instory, 
the men, the events whiph are therem commemorated must 
be those of India, and of Great Britam m India, alone ” I 
will not pause to discuss the criticism which the scheme 
encountered, sometimes useful and valuable, occasionally 
carpmg and querulous. Disputes about national memorials 
are not unknown m England, and there is some quahty m 
the chmate of India which seems to develop the habit of 
mordant criticism Such opposition as was origmally offered 
to the Victona Memorial Hall failed, in my belief, because 
nobody was able to suggest a better alternative. At any 
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rate, it gradually died away The princes and chiefs sup- 
ported the scheme ivith great geneiosity from the outset 
Their subscriptions were at first hmited to a maximum of 
£6666 each, though the maximum was afterwards raised, in 
response to a desire expressed by wealthy pnnces, to £16,600 
It ought not to be necessary to say that all subscriptions 
were entirely spontaneous, and that no pressure was brought , 
and the unworthy allegation to the contrary, openly made 
at the time, is only mentioned here for the purpose of 
explicit denial The Maharajah of Gwahor actually offered 
the splendid donation of £66,000 towards the fund, while 
the Maharajah of Kashmir wanted to contribute £100,000 

The Victoria Memorial Hall scheme survived aU vicissi- 
tudes, thanks largely to the energetic support it received 
from the Viceroy, and the building is now under construc- 
tion on the Calcutta mmdan King George laid the founda- 
tion stone during his Indian tour as Prince of Wales The 
buildmg was designed by Sir Wdham Emerson, and is to be 
m the Itahan Renaissance style, though there will be “ a 
suggestion of Orieutahsra in the arrangement of the domes 
and minor details ” The whole structure will be faced with 
white marble, hewed from the Makrana quarries m Rajputana, 
and when complete it should be the architectural glory of 
Calcutta The occasional suggestions that it should be per- 
verted to other uses have fortunately never received any 
countenance from the Government of India Lord Cur 2 on 
sufficiently answered the utditanan proposals sometimes 
placed before him when he said “ Do not let us use Queen 
Victoria’s name to absolve us from our legitimate respon- 
sibihties ” Some delay has been caused by unexpected 
difficulties in preparmg the foundations, but m any case it 
would have taken many years to complete such a magmficent 
enterprise 

It has been said already that Lord Curzon "VTSited forty 
native states durmg his Viceroyalty, but some further notes 
of ins mdefatigable travels may be of mterest, and they may 
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fittingly conclude a chapter which has already covered a 
rathei wide field The saga of his wanderings in the Indian 
Empire may perhaps be told m greater detail by othei pens , 
but it will be worth the teUmg, for he always wandered with 
a definite purpose The business of a Viceroy of India 
should be, among other things, to travel as much as possible 
in the countries he admmisters, and not merely to oscillate 
between Simla and Calcutta Lord Curzon lost no oppor- 
tumty of examimng m person the condition of every 
provmce, and when there were decisions to be made, he 
tned whenevei possible to investigate the questions on the 
spot He was no arm-chair Viceroy 

Three months after his arrival he went to Lahore, and 
visited the Punjab Canal Colomes, on his way from Calcutta 
to Simla In the autumn of 1899 he started from Simla on 
his first prolonged tour, and, after a halt at Delhi, mspeeted 
the famme rehef works at Hissar and elsewhere His 
appearance on horseback m the rehef camps — ^for m his 
earher years in India he was wont to nde a good deal when 
on tour — caused some astonishment, especially as he moved 
about almost unattended whenevei engaged upon famine 
inspection Thence he went to Ajmere, and to the provmce 
of Kathiawar, where there was much scarcity Lord Curzon 
is the only Viceroy who has visited Kathiawar Afterwards 
he proceeded to Bombay and Poona, to visit the plague 
hospitals and to inquire mto the plague preventive measures 
At Bombay he witnessed the inauguration of the scheme for 
reb uildin g the slums of the city, prepared under the auspices 
of Lord Sandhurst His subsequent itmerary included 
Ahmednagar, Nagpur, Jabalpur, Bhopal, Gwahor, Agra, 
Cawnpore, Lucknow, and Benares 

Early m March 1900, Lord Curzon went on a shorti tour 
in Assam, which had never before been visited by a Viceroy, 
except a brief visit paid by Lord Northbrook to the Surma 
Valley He mingled vsnth the planters, saw the tea planta- 
tions, discussed the Assam labour question, and ascended the 
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Brahmaputra River At the end of March he made 'a tour 
of the North-West Fiontiei, partly mnew of the scheme for 
the new piovmce, which was then maturing After a pause 
at Amntsai, wheie he saw the shrme of the Sikhs, he crossed 
into Baluchistan and held a Durbar foi the chiefs of the 
provmce at Quetta , went to the confines of Afghanistan at 
Chaman, and leturned through the Derajat and the valley 
of the Indus, leaching Simla at the end of April The 
gravity of the famine in Western India mduced Lord Curzon 
to undeitake a special tour in Gujerat in August, although 
the weather was veiy mifavomable for traveUmg His visit, 
in conjunction with the eailierone, brought about important 
modifications m famine policy, to which I shall agam refer 

His autumn tour m 1900 was tlirough Smd and Western 
and Southern India His first important halt was at the 
flounshmg port of Kaiachi Afteiwaids he voyaged by sea, 
paymg \nsits to the Rao of Cutch m his remote capital of 
Bhuj , to the tiny Portuguese colony of Diu , to the ancient 
city of Somnath-Patan, in Kathiawai, and to Junagadh and 
Rajkote, to Suiat, Bombay, Bijapur, and the rumed Hindu 
city of Vijayanagar , to the vestiges of Portuguese domimon 
at Goa , to Coclim and Quilon on the Malabar coast, and the 
old-world state of Travancore , and finally to Mysore and 
the chief cities of the Madras Presidency One mterestmg 
feature of this journey was Lord Curzon’s visit to the Kolar 
goldfields 

On his way to Simla, m the sprmg of 1901, he inspected 
the famous Mahomedan educational institution at Aligarh, 
and also called at Delhi In November 1901, he started on 
an adventurous jornney, far from the railway, and for a little 
time even from the telegraph, through the wild hiUy country 
of Silchar and Mampur, across mto Upper Burma, and 
thence to Mandalay. It was a journey which would have 
tried a travellei inured to mcessant hardship, but those who 
accompamed him said that, although he started weary from 
long days and nights at his desk at Simla, he showed no sign 
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of fatigue The rough hfe seemed to act as a restorative 
At Lashio lie held a Durbar for the chiefs of the Northern 
Shan States, and various visits m Lower Burma concluded 
wth his arrival at Rangoon. 

In the year 1902 Lord Curzon’s travels were even more 
frequent At the end of February he made a tour of 
Northern Bengal, including Darjeehng 'When the Calcutta 
season] closed he made a special pilgrimage to Hyderabad 
to settle the Berar question, and afterwards he went to 
Peshawar to see the officials of the new province, to receive 
the frontier chiefs in Durbar, and to inspect the Khyber In 
August he went to Mysore to invest the young Maharajah 
wth ruling powers, and he took the opportunity of con- 
ferring mth the hladras Government at Ootaeamund In 
the autumn he went for a prolonged senes of visits m 
the Rajputana States, and after the Durbar he stopped 
at Gaya, Arrah, Patna, and elsewhere on his way to 
Calcutta 

The prmcipal places visited durmg the sprmgtour of 1908 
were AUahabad, Rewah, and Kasauli , and m the autumn 
visits to the important native states of Patiala, Nabha, Jmd, 
Bahawalpur, and UJwar, formed the prelude to the voyage 
to the Persian Gulf which has been described m an earher 
chapter 

The tour undertaken by the Viceroy m February 1904 
was somewhat momentous, because he went to Chittagong, 
Dacca, and Mymensmgh to explam and defend the proposed 
partition of Bengal, winch was then under consideration 
He stayed at Simla afterwards, before sailing for England 
On his return to renew his Viceroyalty he proceeded straight 
to Calcutta, but burned to Bombay m March 1905 to meet 
Lady Curzon His sprmg tour mcluded Pusa, Rampur, 
and Lucknow , he went to Jammu m October to restore the 
powers of the Maharajah of Kashmir, and afterwards to 
Lahore , he came to Bombay early m November to welcome 
the Prince and Pnneess of TVales , and the closing days o 
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his "N^iceroyalty were spent m quietude at Agra, which he 
loved more than any other spot in India 

If my lecital of these Odyssean wanderings is httle more 
than a very incomplete geographical hst, my plea must be 
that it has been necessary to resist temptation To yield 
would be to unfold an mtermmable panorama of the cities 
of the piesent and the rehcs of the histone past, and to de- 
senbe every phase of Indian life, from the tnbal customs of 
the ■wild people of the Chm Hills, to the patient husbandry 
of the peasants of Madras. Lord Curzon saw India as no 
other Viceroy has ever seen it , Ins thirst for knowledge of 
the land under his control was msatiable, but always his 
heart turned to the cities of Delhi and Agra, and it was m 
a final contemplation of the glonous vision of the Taj, which 
his o'wn reverent care had done so much to preserve and 
enhance, that he sought rehef from the poignant emotions 
with which his last days m India were charged Nothing 
m India appealed to him so much as these majestic cities of 
the Moguls , he visited each seven times, he renewed the 
ancient splendour of the one, and m the other he found 
solace at the end 
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utterly lailcd to sccuic tlic confidence mid coidml co- 
opemtion ol the people . . . 

“ The attitude ol' the people towaids the jiohce, mid of 
public opinion in regard to uniighteousness and corruption, 
have to be laised.” 


Tlie Government of India, m a coveiing lesolution, 
while acknowledging the admirable charaetei of the report, 
expressed the opinion that it was a picture which had been 
formed ‘'by picking out and massing togetlier tdl the 
separate blots which at various times disfiguie police work 
in India.” The Commission, they thought, had perhaps 
baldly made sufficient allowance for the tendency of Indian 
witnesses to exaggciate; and they very pioperly suggested 
that the existing state of afTaiis, unsatisfactory as it miglit 
be, represented an immense advance on tliat desciibed 
in the lepoit of the Madias Commission m ]8.'55 Lord 
Cuizon, however, declared two ycais allerwaids that “no 
more fearless oi useful report had ever been placed before the 
Government of India.” He had from the outset favoured 
unedited publication, and the opposition ivhich delayed 
the appearance of the document was understood to have 
come from England. A further cause of delay was the 
necessity for prolonged reference to the provincial Govern- 
ments upon points of detail. 

I should be inclined to say that, while there were 
probably few specific statements m the report winch could 
be challenged, it laid too little stress on the better qualities 
of the police force, and therefore hardly did it justice In 
considering the shortcomings of the Indian police, we may 
well recall the condition of the police aiiangements in 
England before the reforms of Sir Robert Peel Ilecciitly 
Sir Edmund Cox, a well-known Indian police officer, has 
advanced three interesting reasons in support of his conten- 
tion that the police have the confidence of the people If it 
IS ever proposed, he says, to abolish any police post, there is 
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at once a flood of petitions for its retention ; very often a 
similar flood is produced by a proposal to remove a head 
constable or constable-; and m mmor cases, including small 
thefts, people vsoU often walk miles to lay a complaint before 
the re^ar pohce sooner than mform the village police. 
These reasons deserve consideration, though they do not 
seem to me very convincing ; and I should be surprised to 
learn that they apply to Bengal. The Pohce Comnussion 
was in many respects the best Commission appomted by 
Lord Curzon It performed its task thoroughly, and made 
many admirable recommendations, some of which are still 
being worked out, and yet several of the features of its 
report were curiously unpractical. Certam of its suggestions 
for the hettei pohcmg of the great cities were rightly resisted, 
and m Bombay the opposition was successful, while the 
proposal that prospective pohce officers should spend two 
years at an Enghsh University, which was promptly rejected 
,by the Government of India, was astonishing. 

The most important recommendation of the Commission 
was that the pay of all ranks of the pohce should be mcreased, 
and theiem was touched the mamspnng of police reform in 
India Many of the evils which still exist are traceable to 
the practice of mvestmg with official authority uneducated 
peasants, who are expected to subsist on the merest pittance. 
How can a sohtary Enghsh pohce officer, possibly m charge 
pf a huge district contammg a milhon inhabitants, prevent 
corruption and oppression by his poorly paid subordinates, m 
a country which legards such practices as the natural pre- 
rogative of Government underhngs? The marvel is, not 
that abuses exist, but rather tliat they are not more frequent 
Yet the cost of placmg the pay of the pohce upon a really 
adequate basis, m an Empire with the area and population 
of India, must always be to a great extent prohibitive 
Aanong the host of other recommendations, pioposals to 
increase the stiength of the force m all piovmces, tomstitute 
a pio\ancial police service manned by natives of India (to 
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fill the higher native posts), to csUiblisli tiaining schools for 
probationeis of all grades, and to develop the old village 
police, may be noted. The Commission es-timated the cost 
of its proposals at an additional million pounds a year, and 
it IS not surprising that the Government of India gasped in 
/some dismay at tlie figures 

Nevertheless, Lord Cur/on strenuously set to work upon 
such of the proposals as could be carried out without delay 
Tile report, after being held back for nearly two yeais, was 
issued to the public on March 21, lOO.'J The Budget of 
lOO.'J-O allotted £390,000 to the pro\incial Goxernments as 
a first grant in aid ol police reforms It ^\as at once decided 
gradually to increase the toUd strength ol the force from 
149,000 to 108,000 men, and this has since been more than 
completed, foi there arc now 177,738 ollicers and men The 
strengthening of the armed reser\cs was hurried fonvard, 
because their utilisation in preserving internal peace m the 
event of external war lormed an important feature of Lord 
Kitchener’s scheme of Indian defence. One \ery valuable 
reform was the creation of a Department of Criminal 
Intelligence, of which Sir Haiold Stuart was the first 
Director The Department is charged with the investiga- 
tion of special forms of crime, including political offences 
Its duties are not an innovation, but they had previously 
been somewhat inadequately discharged by the obsolete 
Thagi and Dakaiti Department The changes proposed by 
the Police Commission are still incomplete, and the suggested 
development of the village police has not yet been accom- 
phshed ; but the Commission itself recognised that it would 
take “a generation of oflicial hfe” to carry out a policy 
based upon the principles it formulated Lord Curzon settled 
the pohey, and secured the adherence of the Secretary of 
State and the provmcial Governments He gave the new 
scheme a vigorous start, and his successors have loyally 
followed the lines he laid down A fair test of the extent of 
the improvements already effected is provided by the records 
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of expenditiue Y'^lieii Lord Cuizon went to India, the 
total annual expendituie upon the police was £ 2 , 117 , 000 ; 
by 1908-0 it had reached £ 3 , 212 , 189 , and it is still mci easing 
Furtlier progiess in police administiation does not depend 
upon the effoits of the Government alone, it depends far 
more upon the development in India of that consciousness 
of tlie duties of citizenship, which m Western countries 
leads the public to give the police their moral, and on 
occasion their piactical suppoit 

In my belief, the Indian police do not receive fair treat- 
ment Tiiej' will never be regenerated by the bullying to 
which they are now subjected from eveiy quarter No body 
of men was ever made efficient by incessant discouragement 
Their defects paitl)'’ arise from the indifferent quahty of the 
administration of ciiminal justice If the police areoften bad, 
the courts of high and low degree are fiequently of dubious 
competency Inefficient courts tend to make a poor police 
No reflection is intended upon the eminent men vho m the 
past have found well-deseived fame in the Indian judicial 
service The Indian courts to-day contain many judges of 
whose qualifications and attainments any country might 
well be proud I speak solely of the general aierage of 
efficiency. The distiict courts of India are chiefly manned 
by civil servants , m the High Courts tJiere is a statutory 
proportion of English or Indian barristers 'a number of 
civihan judges are also barristeis) Common filings among 
civilian judges are laxity m tlie observance of tlie laws of 
evidence, and a tendency to allow uncLe iititude to the 
Bar The extiaordinary licence pem-':rei to the Bar has 
, become a feature of most Indian ccr-ts in recent years. 
Apart fiom the Chief Justices ard a :ew other notable 
exceptions, the discipline maintrizyi in the couris: is 
generally open to ciiticism On rirr oL or hand Enrii^ 
barrister judges aie sometimes lar rx cl'no^cd to msasm? 
everything they hear by EnsiiE mn: d_rds. and 
little opportunity of gaming- o: the 
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the people, unless they have first practised for a long time 
at the Indian Bar. The need for a Commission to mquire 
into the whole system of the administration of cnmmal 
justice in India — not only m the courts, but perhaps stdl 
more m the methods of prosecution adopted by the Govern- 
ment — IS scarcely less urgent than the need which existed 
With regard to the pohce m 1902. I am not sure that such 
an inquiry should be confined to the criminal side of the 
courts. In the case of the chartered High Courts, the whole 
system probably requires placing “upon the anvil.” The 
redeeming feature of the situation is the exalted standards 
of mtegrity held by Enghsh and Indian judges alike 

Lord Curzon earned out several important judicial re- 
forms, though he left untouched the great issue of the 
inadequacy of the courts and their methods He recognised 
that judicial service was unpopular among Indian civilians 
owmg to its hmited opportumties, and sought to improve 
the quahty of the judiciary by increasing the pay and the 
pension benefits of High Court judges He raised the 
strength of the Calcutta High Court, added judges m several 
of the provmcial tribunals, and provided a Chief Court 
for Lower Burma. The position of the subordmate judiciary 
was improved m most provmces. In many respects the 
whole judicial estabhshment throughout India was re- 
organised An enormous task, originally begun by Sir 
Henry Pnnsep, was the revision of the great Indian Code 
of Civil Procedure, which was almost entirely done durmg 
Lord Cuizon’s Viceroyalty. It consohdated and amended 
many separate enactments, and was finally passed m 1908 
It is almost impossible to specify m detail the many 
reforms by which Lord Curzon amehorated the position of 
the officers of every branch of the executive, from the highest 
to the lowest His most famous leform m this respect, the 
curtailment of reports and statistical returns, was only 
incidentally meant for the benefit of Government servants, 
and was chiefly intended to erase a serious blot upon the 
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administration ot India. He said in Ins third Budget 
speech : 

“ The sj^stem of report-writing that prevails in India is 
at once the most peifect and most pernicious in the world — 
the most peifect in its orderly maishallmg of facts and 
figures, and m its vast range of its operation , the most 
pernicious m the remorseless consumption of time, not to 
mention print and paper, that it involves, and m its stifling 
lepiessioii of independence of thought or judgment ” 

In conjunction with the local Governments, he was able 
gradually to effect substantial reductions in the enormous 
masses of printed matter which pom from the Government 
presses In 1903 he announced that 300 obhgatory reports 
to the Government had been abolished, that the number 
. of pages of letterpress of the lemaming reports had been 
reduced fiom 18,000 to 8000, and the number of pages of 
statistics from 17,400 to 11,800 Any one who has chanced 
to see an agonised Government officer m the throes of 
producing his annual leport will appreciate the rehef thus 
provided It was said at the time that the fetish of ink is 
worshipped so m\eterately in the Indian system that all the 
edicts ot Lord Cuizon would only have a transient effect 
I\Iy impression is that some at least of the results have been 
permanent On the other hand, although the whole country 
lesounded with his repeated fulminations, although a special 
officer was placed m charge of Government prmtmg, I observe 
that whereas when he landed m India the Government were 
spending £470,000 annually upon stationery and prmtmg, 
the charges under this head not only showed a shght 
increase during his Viceroyalty, but witlnn three years of his 
departure had swollen to the huge total of £786,000 I am 
quite unable to explain the cause of this rapid grov9;h, which 
seems to call for inquiry The comment of the authorities 
was that there had been “a gradual and inevitable increase,” 
which was a statement of fact, but not an explanation 
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More lecently the outlay undei this Jiead has been slightly 
reduced. Mr Goldiule has more than once called attention 
to the question. It has been suggested to me that a possible 
contributory cause is that centralisation has increased. 
Provincial Governments are more frequently called upon to 
report on ephemeral occurrences, and they pour forth printed 
information m anxious self-defence. 

While the merits of Lord Curzon’s remarkable crusade 
against reports cannot be denied, the results were not wholly 
satisfactory In its oiiginal form the average Indian report 
was not so perfect as he suggested , in its revised form it 
became a repellent collection of the driest bones imaginable. 
I venture to take exception to the spirit m which he 
approached the subject. He always spoke as though the 
reports were meant solely for the mformation of the 
Government, I contend that they should be devised for 
the mfoi matron of the public also In a scattered country 
with limited representative institutions, it is peculiarly 
necessary for the Government, not only to tell the pubhc 
what they are doing, but to try to interest them m their 
work The brilliant and comprehensive Budget speeches of 
Lord Curzon, m which he was wont annually to survey the 
entire field of administration, to some extent served this 
purpose , but just as these speeches were without precedent, 
so they have unfortunately found no imitator Lord Curzon 
nghtly sought to restrict the stream of reports, but he did 
nothing to vivify their spirit A more depressing and unin- 
structive series of compilations it is impossible to conceive. 

Take, for example, the great work of irrigation in which 
the Govemment of India are engaged An mquirer might 
search through the whole range of annual irngation reports 
without gaining any clear practical comprehension of its 
objects or results Both the irrigation and forestry reports 
are extremely inadequate. On the other hand, the annual 
“ Review of the Trade of India ” prepared by Mr F Noel- 
Paton IS an admirable publication, in which the broad facts are 
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not concealed behind clouds of unnecessary figures One of 
the most slovenly and unsatisfactory reports associated with 
India IS the annual “ Statement exhibiting the Moial and 
Material Pi ogress and Condition of India,” which is presented 
to Parliament without a blush by the Secietary of State 
Members of Parliament usually speak of this annual “ State- 
ment” in terms of the most profound respect and admira- 
tion They refer to it with awestruck adjectives, such as 
are generally apphed to Shakespeare by people who do not 
read him. I can only conclude that m their case the 
“ Statement ” encounters a similar fate The one thmg it 
does not do is to disclose a clear picture of the progress and 
condition of India m any given year. It is compiled upon 
an entirely wrong basis, for it is httle but a defective con- 
densation of the provincial administration reports The 
Secretaiy of State is not responsible for its form, which is 
prescribed by an obsolete provision of the Act of 1858. 
The result of this provision, which ought to be amended, is 
that attention is diffused over masses of petty provmcial 
details N o attempt is made to elucidate the general pnnciples 
and factors which have governed the Indian Admimstration 
durmg the yeai. Everythmg is dealt with by a multitude 
of refeiences to provinces, almost as though the Home 
Government tried to explam its work of the year by 
describing its effect upon each county Some of the mtro- 
ductory paragraphs prefixed to each chapter have been 
appearmg, practically without variation, for more than a 
decade. Meanwhile events of Imperial importance are 
frequently ignored. A single example will suflSce to illus- 
trate my meamng Perhaps the most important event of 
the year 1902 in India was the presentation of the report 
of the Indian Universities Commission, which, as I have 
explamed, had far-reaching political results The Secretary 
of State, in his annual “Statement,” gravely informed 
Parliament that the Commission’s lecommendations “ cannot 
be adequately summansed here,” and dismissed the ivhole 
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subject in a couple of lines , but he gave innumerable facts 
in every chapter about the administration of the small and 
unimportant province of Coorg, which most people would 
be puzzled to pomt out upon a map. 

No Government in the Empire is subjected to so much 
criticism as the Government of India. Upon no Govern- 
ment IS it more mcumbent to make known to the world the 
character of their undertakings They complam bitterly 
that they are misunderstood, and that msufRcient mterest 
IS taken in their work, but they do not make the shghtest 
attempt to present the records of their labours to the pubhc 
in a form which can be readily comprehended They 
grumble because the people of India feel no gratitude for 
the benefits conferred upon them, but how can they be 
expected to do so when the results are not shown to them 
in a way they can understand ^ Travellers are condemned 
for pamtmg maccurate pictures of Bntish rule , but do the 
Government do anything effectual to help strangers to nght 
conclusions ^ 

The administiators of India might very well piofit by 
studymg the methods of the Dominions The visitor to Canada 
is not long left m doubt about the work of the Canadian 
Government He finds ample information readdy accessible 
in a simple form about every branch of the admimstration, 
about the condition of the country, its finances, its resources, 
its progress, and its possibfiities Much of it, no douht, is 
meant to attract settlers , but the Government of India 
have a more urgent duty to perform They have to justify 
their work to the people of India first, and the people of 
England afterwards, and they do not try to do so. India 
spends three-quarters of a rndhon pounds every year upon 
stationery and prmtmg, and yet does not produce a sohtary 
pubhcation fit to be compared even m the remotest degree 
with the “Official Year Book of the Commonwealth of 
Australia ” In that admirable book, which should seive as 
a model for the whole Empire, Mr G H. Kmhbs, the 
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Commonwealth Statistician, brings together in a compact 
form, witli illuminating explanations, every variety of in- 
formation which either Austrahans or their visitors arc 
likely to require The Government of India content them- 
sehcs ^Mth issuing once in a lifetime an excellent Gazetteer 
in twenty-foui volumes, partial!}’’ out of date. 

One recent instance of the unfortunate lack of purpose 
and foiethought which distinguishes the publications of the 
Go^crnment of India may be quoted They have given 
the people laiger privileges of representation and speech 
in the Legislative Councils. The meetings of the Councils 
are more frequent, the debates aie longer, and it is on these 
occasions that the spokesmen of the Government are wont 
to expound and defend their policy. The very first corollarj 
of this development should have been the pubhcation of the 
ofiicial reports of the debates in a handy form, as is the 
custom m every other assembly in the world These 
debates provide almost the only opportunity the Govern- 
ment of India and the provmcial Governments possess of 
being heard m their own defence; but nothing was done 
until recentl}’’ The Imperial reports are now better 
printed, though far too bulky , but tlie rest still appear m 
a collection of large loose sheets attached to the pro- 
vincial “ Gazettes ” They are only obtamable mth some 
difficulty in India, and are almost unprocurable m England ; 
yet upon them the Government of India and the provin- 
cial Governments have to depend for their justification to 
the British public If they would take down from their 
shelves the dusty records of the Legislative Council meetmgs 
before the ]\lutiny, they would find that their predecessors 
of more than fifty years ago had a far better comprehension 
of the importance of reports, and the manner m which they 
should be printed, than exists to-day. It is a cuiious fact 
that all Indian reports were far better done under Company 
rule, and that with the advent of Crown rule they rapidly 
deteriorated in quahty, though the quantity increased 
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enormously The explanation that more time was available 
m the old days does not suffice, and I beheve the true 
reason to be that the seivantsof the Company had to justify 
their woik, and that the obhgation does not appear to he in 
the same degree upon the servants of the Crown There 
are no modern Government pubhcations compaiable with 
the “ Selections from Government Records ” winch appeared 
in the first half of last century The present craze of official 
seciecy was also then unknown 

A sequel to Lord Curzon’s crusade against repoits 
was his endeavour to i educe the number of letters and 
despatches written m the secietaiiats Tins was a reform 
which did not come so prominently before the pubhc, 
but probably it had even more beneficial results I 
hope they may not be ephemeral He tried to induce 
the departments to settle their business m personal con- 
sultations, to avoid pi oti acted controversies, to reduce 
the practice of “ notmg,” and to prevent delays m arriving 
at conclusions The memorandum in which these improve- 
ments were lecoramended was drafted by himself, and a 
senes of mstmctions was based upon it He was an un- 
compronusing foe to those mterminable and mconclusive 
dehberations in ivhicli a bureaucracy dehghts Of all the 
epithets which have ever been applied to liim, I think 
“ bureaucratic ” to be the least deserved. He was in many 
ways the very antithesis of the bureaucratic spirit He was 
eager to get things done Nothing gave him more joy than 
to discover some venerable question which had been moulder- 
ing on the files for years, and to settle it for ever. At the 
farewell dinner given to him by the members of the United 
Service Club at Simla, he told this story m a moment of 
humorous remmiscence . 

“ I remember m my first yeai setlhng a case that had 
been pursuing the e^ en tenor of its way without, as fai as 
1 could ascertain, exciting the surprise oi lufflmg the temper 
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of nn individual foi sixtj^-one years I diove my pen like 
a stilcllo into its bosom 1 buried it with exultation, and I 
almost danced upon the giave.” 

In 1001 he also effected important alterations m the 
Leave Rules, the piincipal lesult of which was that officers 
were allowed to combine prmlege leave with fuilough. The 
change conferred a considerable boon, but it had the far 
more valuable consequence that it improved the administra- 
tive S 5 ^stem by helping to check frequent short transfers. 
At the same time, orders weie framed with the object of 
putting an end to the game of “geneial post” which hin- 
dered continuity of control m the secretariats and in the 
distiicts The whole administration had become a phantas- 
magoria of fleeting officials. In some pro\nnces there were 
appointments which had been filled by half a dozen men 
vnthin a year. Lord Curzon gave directions which ensured 
that in Aiture officers appointed to a particular distnct 
should stay there a reasonable time 

The le-organisation of the Political Department was not 
finally sanctioned until after Lord Curzon’s departure. It 
provided separate cadres for military officers and for civil 
seivants, but durected that the highest posts weie to be 
allotted by selection among both branches The lates of pay 
weie increased The scheme was only provisional, and will 
be revised again. In the Indian Medical Service, the pay of 
all grades of officers in civil employment was raised, and the 
position and prospects of Indian subordmate medical officers 
and hospital assistants were improved Again, the disadvan- 
tages under which the “uncovenanted” officials (mostly 
Indians) laboured m nearly every branch of the provincial 
executives were substantially ameliorated. 

I am not making a catalogue ; I am only selecting casual 
illustrations Just as every department was thoroughly 
overhauled, so there was not a servant of the Government, 
from Members of Council to the humblest doorkeeper m a 
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district office, who did not m some way derive additional 
personal benefit, and find his emoluments or privileges 
incieased, during Lord Curzon’s Viceroyalty These boons 
were not forgotten. As the time for his departure drew 
near, tnbutes poured m upon the Viceroy who had made it 
his business to look to the interests, not only of officers in 
iiigh place, but still more of the multitude of humble and 
obscure men enrolled m the service of the Crown. Prom 
poor telegraph cleiks, from Customs officers m distant ports, 
from grateful Eurasians, from lowly men m the Salt 
Department, from railway subordinates, from eveiy class of 
Government servant, many of whom had never even seen the 
Viceroy, came sorrowmg messages of thanks and farewell 
One touching example must suffice. The clerks of the 
Simla Secretariat, whose scale of allowances he had tned to 
improve, asked leave to present a farewell address They 
said they were aware that m domg so they were “ taking 
a course unprecedented m the annals of our service”, 
but they could not allow the Viceroy to leave the country 
without recording their expressions of gratitude They 
gave as their reason 

“ IVhile absorbed m the momentous problems of 
state policy, youi Lordship never lost an opportunity of 
ameliorating the condition of the very large body of pubhc 
servants known by the general name of the ‘ Uncovenanted 
Service ' ” 

Out of sheaves of testimony, this simple and spontaneous 
acknowledgment from some of the humblest but most 
deservmg men m Government employ is the only one that 
I shall quote Lord Curzon’s reply disclosed a phase of his 
work which until then had remamed almost unknown to the 
general pubhc He said ; 

“ Ever smce I came to India my heart has been drawn 
towards the subordinate officers of our Government. I 
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found after a little experience, not merely that these classes 
'iveie rathei foiloni and friendless, but that there was a 
tendency, when they made mistakes oi were guilty of 
offences, to be somewhat liaid upon them, and on occasions 
to hustle them out of employment oi pension upon hasty 
and inadequate gioimds. 

“ 1 set myself, therefore, to try to undeistand the 
position, and, if possible, to alleviate the lot of the classes 
of -whom I have been speaking, and the new rules which we 
have passed oi systems that we have introduced about the 
abolition ol fining in the depaitments of Government, the 
obseivance of public holidays, the leave rules of the sub- 
oidinate Sei vices, the lank and pay of tlie higher giades 
among them, and the allowances and pensionaiy prospects 
of all cl.isses — have, I hope, done a good deal to mitigate 
some of the haidships that have been telt, and to place them 
m a moie assured and comfoi table position in the 
futuie . 

“Peisonally, I have taken, if possible, an even warmei 
intciest in the oppoitunities that have piesented tliemselves 
to me of iinestigating menioiials and giievances, and now 
and then of lescuing individuals fiom excessive punishment 
01 undeseived disgiace You know, for I have often stated 
it m public, the leelings that 1 hold about the standards of 
Biitish lule m this countiy We aie here befoie everything 
else to give justice, and a single act of injustice is, m my 
view, a greater stun upon oui lule than much laigei eiiors 
of policy 01 judgment 1 have sometimes thought that m 
deahng ■with suboidinates, and particularly native sub- 
oidmates, there is a tendency to be rather peremptory m our 
our methods and to visit transgression, or suspected trans- 
gression, with the maximum of seventy. For flagrant mis- 
conduct, whether among high or low, European or native, 
I have never felt a ray of sympathy But I have always 
thought that a small man whose whole fortune and 
livelihood were at stake deserved just as much consideration 
for Ins case, if not more so, than a big man, and that we 
ought to be very slow to inflict a sentence of rum unless the 
proof were veiy strong. ... A Viceroy of India ... as 
the final 0001^; of appeal on every case, great or small, amid 
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the vast population of India, lias chances that occur to but 
few I think tliat he ought to take them. I have tried to 
do so I can recall long night hours spent in the effort to 
unravel some tangled case of alleged misconduct resulting 
in the dismissal of a poor unknown native subordinate 
Perhaps those hours have not been the worst spent of my 
time in India, and tlie simple letters of gratitude from the 
score or more of humble individuals whom I have thus 
saved from rum have been equally precious in my eyes with 
the resolutions of public bodies or the compliments of 
princes ” 

In his relations with the Indian Civil Service, Lord 
Curzon had one prominent chaiacteristic which he possessed 
m greater measure than any other modern Viceroy : he 
never forgot “ the men m tlie districts ” “ India,” he said, 
“may be governed from Simla or Calcutta, but it is 
administered from the plains.” The first list of suggested 
honours that he submitted to the Queen-Empress showed 
that he was determined to secure recognition for the officers 
who were toiling among the people , and in the later dis- 
tinctions conferred upon his lecommendation the same 
principle always found exemplification. AVhen he was 
inquiring into the qualifications of any officer, he rarely 
failed to ask how much of liis service had been spent “ m 
the districts.” Men who clung to the secretariats through- 
out their service m the hope of accelerating promotion met 
with small mercy at his hands , and he tried — I fear not 
successfully — ^to ensure that periodical reversion to district 
service should be a recommendation, and not a handicap, in 
the competition for coveted posts It is largely owing to 
his influence that the type of officer, once very prevalent, 
who had practically no expenence of district work, is fast 
disappearing from the Indian Civil Service He was 
extremely severe on incapacity, and too impatient of 
mediocrity ; but the men in whom he once placed reliance 
knew that he would back them up, and never leave them in 
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the lurch. I never heard of a single case in the whole of 
his V iceroyalty in which a good man had reason to complain 
that he had not been supported by the Viceroy m an 
emergency. Sometimes he was almost too loyal to the 
men he trusted , and in more than one case the beliefs he 
had formed were not quite justified when the test was 
applied It was a fault that can be lightly passed 
over 

The Civil Service does not desire praise It wants 
support , and there was not a civilian m India who did not 
know that he had m the Viceroy a champion who would 
leap into the breach to defend him against attack so long as 
he was in tlie right. Thus Lord Curzon mspiied m the 
Service a confidence which, not without notorious reason, 
has waned in more recent years. He was a hard taskmaster, 
occasionally outwardly unsympathetic, and at times sparing 
in thanks , but he had the secret of encouraging men to do 
the best that was in them, and no Viceroy was ever more 
devotedly served He was as jealous a custodian of the 
tiaditions of the Civil Service as the officers of that Service 
themselves. Fioin his youth he had held it in the highest 
admiration, and he believed it to be charged with the most 
sacred tiust m the Empire If he expected much, it was 
because he was not willing that so proud and honourable a 
Service should ever fall below the most exalted standard of 
public duty A defect was that he did not sufficiently 
encourage — and occasionally resented — that independence 
of thought which eveiy Viceroy should tolerate as one of 
the best and oldest characteristics of the Service 

A work which Lady Curzon had gieatly at heart, and 
did much to forward, may fittmgly find record in this 
chapter On the death of the Queen-Empress, Lady Curzon 
instituted, as a memorial to that revered monarch, a fund 
for the provision of midwves to Indian women, which 
was estabhshed on a substantial basis. At a later stage, 
durmg hei last two years m India, she framed a scheme for 
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PLAGUE AND FAMINE 
I Tun rnoBLr.M oi- imaciiiI'', 

The recurring pandemics of plnguc winch hiiv<‘ fiwcpl, 
tlirougliout the -woild me one ol' Die inysin'ics ol' liiNiniy, 
and their cfFcct upon the dcslnucs ol' miinlvind hin; never 
been adequately demonstiated. 'I'jme mid a/f/iin pl/qpic hici 
unexpeetedly emeiged fioni some obscure corner, (‘iil, hromi 
swathes through the human lacc, and vanished amid rcinole 
mountains or swamps, leaving behiml it a hail ol' coimtledii 
graves Its last disappeaianee was so comjilete that twenty 
years ago most men thought it had /^one I’oi- ( ver, In 
England the prayer loi use “in time ol'any eonnnon pla/oie 
or sickness” awoke no dim tiaditions, I hsloiiana had 
almost ceased to note the deep maiks jila/pie left ujion III' 
national life Yet they are still visible, Evny En/diiib 
hedgerow is a reminder of plague 'I'lie HlacI'' Duilh 
destroyed half the population of England 'J'he conn' qm id 
scarcity of laboui gave the /inal blow lo vdl' ina/o and 
serfdom Wlien farming m eonnnon leased il la'ciime 
necess.'r)' to define the fiedda, and the bedgeiowa nimk Ibr* 
change in land tenure Jd.igue biongbt about Ibe enianei 
pation of the Engb'-b 1 dioining i la , It was Ibe ilii'ct 
forerunner ol the J ree , v/hohas laen lie sh/’O/pb 

of England 'J’he t',ords ol dobn Jfall nd/'bt have b''^// 
spoken hy any lahoui le"der of l/i-duy , and He I'coids of 
the labour agit' Hon of fhe fouH'O/lb renloiyb'lji, by He 
Tray, to a heiU'r and more yinpalinfie eonipM b' n; /on o/ 
scEie of ‘d e e.ent, of Jbi J, 
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Plague helped to kill the textile industries of the Eastern 
Counties, and thus laid the foundations of the modern 
prosperity of Lancashue and Yorkshire, and to a lesser 
extent of the W est of England It accelerated the decline of 
the power and wealth of the monasteries, and thus brought 
nearer the Reformation It revolutionised the life of the 
Church , and it greatly modified Church architecture, for 
many structures begun m one period had to be completed in 
another, when architectual ideals had altered It crushed 
the Umveisity of Oxford for half a century, and led William 
ofWykeham to establish his great foundations for the revival 
of learmng The garden of New College is beheved to be od 
the site of an old plague-pit. Plague even facihtated the 
growth of English hterature Up to the time of the Black 
Death French was the principal language of the schools and 
of the wealthy. So many teachers died that a new race of 
schoolmasters arose who insisted on giving mstruction in the 
Enghsh tongue, and tlie way was thereby paved for “ Pieis 
the Plowman ” and Chaucer 

In wandeiing about Euiope after the extraordmaiy 
effects of plague had been burned upon my mind in India, I 
have often been struck by the frequency with which leminis- 
cences of plague are met In Vienna, the green dome of 
the Karlskiiche, and the Trmity column m the Graben — 
surely the only example in existence of clouds laboriously 
repiesented m stone — alike commemorate the end of an 
epidemic The glorious church of Santa Maria della Salute 
at Venice was built as a votive offering to the Virgin for 
having stayed the plague, which in the seventeenth century 
carried off 140,000 persons m the city and lagoons within 
sixteen months An endless list oi instances could be 
compiled One need not go abroad to find them Across 
the Downs at Clifton is a narrow thoroughfare stiU knoivn 
as “ Pitch and Pay Lane ” As its name imphes, it marks 
the spot where the country people were wont during a 
plague epidemic to deposit provisions, for which the stricken 
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citizens of Bristol left cash m exchange In Gloucestershire 
I once witnessed, the dispersal of a riotous mob which had 
turned out to protest agamst the conversion into a smallpox 
hospital of an ancient and lonely building locally known as 
“ the pest-house ” The veiy name of plague had been 
forgotten by the people, but the vague teiror survived. 

The earliest appearances of plague are only obscurely 
recorded, but we know that m the fourteenth century it 
devastated Europe. The mortality m that appalling 
pandemic has been calculated by Hecker at 25,000,000 
It remained m Europe m fluctuatmg degree until the first 
quarter of the eighteenth century, after which it was rarely 
seen except m the neighbourhood of the Balkans Very 
early m the nmeteenth century it was almost lost from view 
Even m India it gradually became only a shadowy legend 
The medical authorities of Bombay, which was afterwards 
to be smitten so heavily, reported m good faith m 1887 that 
it had never to their knowledge existed m the city, although 
a subsequent search showed that severe visitations were 
noted m the ancient archives Doctors foigot how to treat 
plague, Governments ceased to guard against it But it had 
never left the earth By some inexphcable process, it had 
withdrawn mto half a dozen spots m Asia where travellers 
rarely penetrated, and where its continuous existence was 
either unknown or disregarded When seen it was usually 
called by other names No one suspected that any fresh 
danger to the world was lurking m a curious disease which 
clung in an endemic form to the mountains south of Mecca, 
to the swamps of Mesopotamia, to a smgle district on, the 
Indian slopes of the Himalayas, to the uplands of Yunnan 
in Western Chma, and probably to parts of Turkestan, the 
Caucasus, and the barren shores of the Caspian Once, m 
1877-78, it flaied out near Astrakhan, m European Russia, 
and was duly recognised as plague All Europe grew 
momentarily alarmed, but the epidemic seemed to die 
away as mysteriously as it came, and was wiped out of 
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recollection. It never really disappeared afterwards ftom 
the Volga, though it passed unnoticed 

A far larger menace was even then developing, In the 
seventies of last centur 5 % plague awoke again m the 
recesses of Yunnan, and began to move slowly outwards 
No notice was taken of the stones of its ravages told by 
stray exploiers It took more than a decade effectively to 
reach the Chinese coast, where it exacted a cruel toll in 
Canton and Hong- Kong in 1894 and succeeding years By 
the end of the nineteenth century it had infected the whole 
world , but no one can say why it reappeared once more in 
renewed strength and virulence. The ultimate causes of 
the nse and decline of great epidemic diseases have per- 
plexed mankind all through the ages We know how to 
fight cholera, but not why it remains one year comparatively 
quiescent m the swamps of Lower Bengal, and m another 
spreads far and wide m Europe When we try to account 
for the laiger phenomena of the vast cycles of pestilence we 
find ourselves on the edge of a still unfathomed chasm in 
human knowledge Epidemics are often ascribed to the 
influence of other great natural calamities, but India endured 
famine after famine m the second half of last century 
without any coincident outbreak of plague 

The existence of plague m Bombay was fiist suspected 
in July 1896 Cases which were afterwards regarded as 
plague were definitely noted on August 15 The first death 
registered as due to “bubonic fever” was lecorded on 
August 31 The first official intimation that plague existed 
m the city was made on September 28 A theory that it 
was brought by pilgrims from Kumaon in the Himalayas 
has found some supporters, but there is practically no doubt 
that the infection was conveyed by rats on ships from 
Hong- Kong The first human cases were noted near gram 
warehouses close to the docks, which were infested by rats 
The epidemic gradually spread into every part of India 
The recorded deaths from plague in India up to June 1911 
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numbered 7,530,000, and are probably considerably more ; 
and a careful comparison of data leads to the belief that 
most of these deaths weie in addition to the ordinary rate 
of mortality from normal diseases, which is already high 
Since the Black Death of the fourteenth centuiy there has 
been no such moitality fiom plague as has occurred m India 
in oui oAvn time In the yeais aftei 1896 plague appeared 
m sporadic form m eveiy continent It effected lodgments, 
mostly ineffectual, in fifty-one countiies In no instance 
did tlie outbieak attain really impoitant dimensions, and 
public anxiety was therefore invariably lulled The delusion 
that the white races are piacticall)’' exempt — they are 
certainly moie resistant, and bettei protected by clothing 
and habits of life — fostered the tendency to treat the matter 
lightl)'’ Statesmen talked of improved samtation They 
forgot that it was not impioved samtation which caused 
plague to hide itself in a few wild places after the eighteenth 
centurj’’ 

Theie are seveial vaiieties of plague, but its principal 
forms are divided into bubomc, pneumonic, and septiCEemic 
plague, though a single case may m turn exhibit symptoms 
of all three varieties Pneumonic plague is the most fatal 
form , there are few recoveries, and death sometimes super- 
venes m a few houis. The alaimmg outbreak of plague m 
Manchuria in the winter of 1910-11 was almost entirely 
pneumonic The common form m India is bubonic, though 
the other varieties aie occasionally met The period of 
incubation is now reckoned at about six days, though it 
may be longer Buboes appear, generally in the groin and 
armpits, but sometimes elsew'heie, about the second day of 
illness Drowsmess and mental stupor are manifest from 
the outset, and the patient sometimes suggests a condition 
of mtoxication There is usually a high temperature, much 
fever, coughmg, and at length dehrium Sometimes there is an 
outbreak of pustules on the skm, which possibly gave rise to 
the name of “ the Black Death ” Death occurs about the fifth 
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or sixtli day, though often much earlier, but if the patient 
survives for twelve days iccovery is probable. Tlie mortality 
m •bubonic cases m India has varied from 70 to 85 percent, 
but has sometimes been appreciablj^ higher. In pneumonic 
cases the infection is usually conveyed direct from man to 
man, thiough expectoration, or by inhalation of the patient’s 
breath ; but in bubonic eases there is an intermediary host. 
It was dcmonstiated m India that this host was usu.illy the 
rat and its parasites. 

The knowledge of the connection of rats with plague is 
as old ns written Iiistoiy. Tlic Philistines were told to 
“make images of your emcrods (buboes), and images of 
your mice tliat mar tlie land ” Fiom the beginning of the 
Bombay epidemic, it was known that rats were associated 
with the infection, for it was noticed that they died in large 
numbers m the coin warehouses. The problem which soon 
presented itself to tlie investigators m India was How is 
the infection transmitted from rat to rat, and from rat to 
man ? It occuned to numerous inquirers that some insect, 
probably a parasite of rats and possibly a lat flea, carried the 
infection from rat to rat, but though several inconclusive 
expenments were made the idea remained at first almost a 
mere theory. Various Continental investigators carried it 
much further, but it was reseived for the Indian Plague 
Research Commission to establish the rat-flea theory beyond 
all question by its elaborate and quite independent investi- 
gations at Bombay duiing 1905-6 and subsequent years. 

The common Indian rat flea is Fuhx chcopts. It does 
not, as IS frequently supposed, lemain always on the body 
of the rat, but, like all rat fleas, frequents the lat’s nest, 
only touching the rat when it wants to feed Pulex chcopis 
seems quite invulnerable to plague When it sucks blood 
from an infected rat it may imbibe as many as 5000 plague 
germs into its stomacli Tliese germs multiply enormously 
in the stomach, and when the flea wants to feed again, if it 
takes blood from a healthy rat it may transmit the mfection 
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to it A single flea can infect a rat, but more than one bite 
is usually necessary. Fleas at once desert a dead rat. If 
no other rats are near when the flea wants to feed once 
more, it will bite a human being, and may infect him It 
IS by this process that the bubomc form of plague is usually 
transmitted amongst mankind m India. It should be added 
that if a flea, after becoming infected, does not again bite an 
infected animal, its period of mfectivity lasts from fifteen 
days to three weeks By the end of that time its stomach 
has undergone a cleansmg process, and the flea^is free from 
plague germs. A large amount of evidence goes to prove 
that bubomc plague is rarely transmitted from man to man 
The agent is almost invariably the rat flea, and the infection 
IS from rat to man by means of the flea Plague epidemics 
in India coincide with the season when rat fleas are 
most prevalent, and this season vanes m different parts 
of the country At present one factor is not finally ex- 
plamed. It is quite clear that the flea receives the 
plague bacilli into its stomach with the blood of its host 
But when it mserts its “pricker” and mandibles into 
another animal, how does it infect it ^ There is no complete 
answer to the problem 

The rat most commonly found m India is the black rat, 
Mus rattles It lives m close association with human dwel- 
lings, and IS the chief source of infection. The bigger brown 
or Norwegian rat, Mus decuviamts, which predommates m 
England, is raiely found in India except m a few of the 
larger ports Both brown and black rats are equally sus- 
ceptible to plague , but the reason why the black rat carries 
infection m India is that it is m constant contact with the 
people In towns and villages ahke, it burrows m the floors 
and walls of the houses, and finds m the gram stored m 
every house an ample supply of food Even in the model 
tenements built in some of the great cities, and supposed to 
be rat-proof, the habits of the people attract rats They 
keep their food on the floor or on rough shelves, and the 
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looms of the poor are littered with rubbish. Refuse is 
thrown into the streets in defiance of by-laws, and the rats 
thrive upon it. Even well-to-do Indians who have not 
adopted European habits sometimes keep cows and goats 
and fowls in their houses In the villages these tendencies 
aie accentuated. Animals aie tethered m the courtyards 
Fragments of gram aie scutteied everywhere, and wher- 
ever there is giam there are rats. Bare feet and legs 
increase the chances of infection , the religious injunction 
not to take life preserves the lats from attack Rats and 
men live together, and that is why the plague spreads in 
India 

In the first great plague epidemic in Bombay there were 
a few European cases After a time it was noticed that 
Englishmen did not seem very liable to contract plague. 
We thought it was due to the superior constitution of the 
white laces, and consoled oui selves with the thought that 
we weie mostly picked men m good health We were not 
entirely wrong, because Europeans seem to recover from 
bubonic plague more frequently than Indians , but for the 
most part it was pure delusion, as we realised long after- 
wards The Englishman is probably just as liable to contiact 
plague to-day as he was in the Middle Ages, so far as his 
physical organisation is concerned The reason why Enghsh- 
men have raiely contracted plague m India is that they 
lately come into contact with lats. Their exemption would 
disappear m the presence of an epidemic of pneumonic 
plague, m which the baciUi are conveyed by the breath 
liom man to man. It is suspected that the Black Death 
was more largely pneumonic , and it is further thought 
possible that human fleas may then have been agents of 
infection, though not now a factor of importance. 

No city in the world, not even Hong-Kong as it was m 
the old days, offered such a breeding-giound for the plague 
bacillus as Bombay did at tlie end of 1896. Outwardly “ a 
city of palaces and palms,” with a magnificent haibour and 
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life-givmg sea-bieezes 'wliich never fail, it was neveitheless 
the home of an immense population living under the most 
unwholesome conditions At the southern end of the island 
the native city had been crammed within lestncted limits, 
not by official mandate, but by the gieed of property- 
own eis Huge insamtary tenement houses had been elected, 
which almost iivalled the “sky-sciapers” of New Yoik m 
her less aspiimg days Eighty pei cent of the million 
inhabitants were living m tenements of a single room , and 
the average numbei of occupants of each room was foui 
J\Iany of these looms had neither light noi ventilation , into 
them the sunhght could nevei penetrate , large numbers of 
the houses were delibeiately built back to back, and in 
these noisome dens, with damp mud floors, rats and 
humanity swaimed Bombay owed its phght to a rapid 
influx of population, to a gieat rise in land- values, and to 
defective bmlding regulations inadequately administered by 
a Corporation which had inherited a situation with which it 
was unable to cope When plague came there was a panic. 
I witnessed the scenes of that first mad exodus at the end 
of 1896, when the railway stations were crammed with 
people who fought for places m the trams, and when the 
loads of Salsette weie thronged with fugitives fleemg from 
the pestilence, they loiew not whithei By Febiuary 1897, 
it %vas calculated that 400,000 people had fled from the city, 
and they carried the plague with them 

Yet the spread of plague tliroughout India was com- 
paratively slow It was not recogmsed at Calcutta until 
April 1898 Though the first cases m the Punjab weie 
detected in October 1897, the mortality m the prownce did 
not become seiious until 1902 The United Provinces did 
not suffei very severely until 1904 and 1905 The milhon 
hmit m the plague mortality of aU India m any single year 
was not passed imtil 1904, when 1,148,993 deaths from 
plague were recoided Bunna was not infected m an 
epidemic foim until 1905 The worst yeai m the Punjab 
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was not reached until 1907 . There were occasional fluctua- 
tions, and in 1908 the total recorded plague mortahty 
throughout India dropped to 156 , 000 , although in the pre- 
ceding year it had been 1 , 815,000 The present tendency 
IS again upward, and for the six months ending June 1911 
the plague deaths numbered 650,000 

The incidence of plague has been cunously unequal. 
Eastern Bengal and Assam have practically escaped alto- 
gether, probably because the conditions m the southern 
districts are unfa voui able to rats. Bengal lost less than 
600,000 people from plague m twelve years, though fourth 
on the list of provinces affected The Madras Presidency 
has always been comparatively free, though I doubt whethei 
its escape is primarily due to its plague regulations, as is 
sometimes suggested Neither the City nor the Presidency 
of Bombay have had a really bad plague year smce 1904 , m 
fact, plague has for some time ceased to have any marked 
effect upon the prospenty of the City of Bombay, whose 
recuperative powers have been marvellous Its life-blood is 
rapidly replenished from the country districts The worst 
sufferers m recent years have been the Punjab and the 
United Provinces, the Punjab most of all The Punjab, 
including its native states, had lost over 2 , 250,000 people 
from plague by the end of 1910 , out of a total population, 
as recorded m 1901 , of under 22 , 000,000 These figures tell 
their own tale The mortahty m the Punjab has been 
greatest m the villages, but some of the towns have been 
badly affected also , m 1907 the town of Dinga endured the 
phenomenal plague mortahty of 119’20 per 1000 Com- 
parisons of the general and even the provincial statistics do 
not reveal the truth about plague, which can only be 
ascertained by examining the figures for particular distncts 
The appearance of plague m Bombay naturally found the 
authorities unprepared They had to fight an almost un- 
known disease of which they had no experience Under the 
direction of the Governor, Lord Sandhurst, a series of 
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iigorous preventive and precautionary measures wer3 
gradually mtroduced. It has been alleged that if the 
Bombay Government had acted more promptly the spread 
of plague m India might have been averted I do not 
beheve that any human agency could have stopped plague 
from spreading, for the infection must have been m the city 
for some time before it was detected The Bombay Govern- 
ment were far too slow m moving, but gradually they devised 
an elaborate system of house-to-house visitation, dismfection, 
evacuation of infected premises, health camps, and a scheme 
of land quarantine and medical inspection In March 1898, 
there was a not m Bombay among Mahomedan weavers, 
several of whom were shot by the police They were 
incensed by the plague restrictions, and they represented the 
general feeling among the native population, though their 
particular ebullition was due to a mmor misunderstanding. 
The larger issue was that while iigorous measures can be 
adopted for ' a single epidemic, an enormous population 
cannot be subjected to vexatious railway quarantme, and 
enduie endless interference with its movements and its 
hberty, for a whole generation It became evident that 
plague would continue Lord Sandliurst saw that milder 
methods must be adopted He had in vain poured out 
money like water, and his Government were almost bank- 
rupt. In September 1898, he swept away the quarantine 
system, and substituted regulations of a palliative character, 
m which medical mspection of railway passengers found a 
pronunent place He said in his farewell speech that he 
meant to make no apology for his Administration, and it 
may be added that none was needed Few Governors m 
India have had a more trying experience, for he had to fight 
famme as well, and if his plague measures failed, it was 
because circumstances were too strong for him None who 
came afterwards have done better, and then courage has not 
been tried m the same degree 

The position when Lord Curzon arrived in 1899 was that 
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the experience of two years in the Bombay Presidency had 
demonstiated, first, tliat the struggle with plague was likely 
to be a long one, and second, that it was impossible to im- 
pede tlic fiec movement of many millions by harassing regu- 
lations which had not even the justification of efficacy. A 
Plague Commission, with Professor (afterwards Sir Thomas) 
Fiasei at its head, had been sent out at the request of Lord 
liilgin, and was still perambulating the country. Mr. HafF- 
kine, an expert who had done much original lesearch, had 
prepared a prophylactic fluid from sterilised virus of the 
disease, which was being tentatively employed for protec- 
tive inoculation Plague was slowly spreading, though at 
that tune still chiefly confined to the Bombay Presidency. 

The lepoit of the Plague Commission appeared m sec- 
tions It approved of Mi. Hafl’kme’s prophylactic, which, 
it consideied, confeircd a limited degree of protection It 
made many useful suggestions legarding the measures to 
be adopted m dealing with plague, but threw little real hght 
upon the origin of the disease and its method of dissemina- 
tion The report as a whole was far too voluminous and 
overloaded with detail, and some of its conclusions aie 
modified by later expeiience Loid Curzon issued a Reso- 
lution m June 1900, m which he reviewed, and with few 
reservations accepted, such opinions of the Commission as 
were then available He depiecated compulsory measures, 
preferring a policy of assistance and persuasion, such as 
Lord Sandhuist had already promulgated in Bombay He 
lestricted the practice of seaichmg houses, disapproved of 
compulsory inoculation — which had larely been resorted to 
— ^piovided that removal to hospitals should not be compul- 
soiy except m ceitain limited cases, laid down the prmaples 
on which infected villages were to be evacuated, and en- 
couiaged disinfection Theie weie many other instructions, 
but the general purpose of the pohey thus formulated was 
to discourage coercive measures, to mvoke the co-operation 
of the people, iititd to consult the pubhc convemence. It 
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was a policy which may not commend itself to health autho- 
rities dealing with a European population, hut it was the 
only possible policy m India at that ciitical juncture It 
developed upon prudent principles the earher pohcy of re- 
laxation adopted m Bombay, while it provided additional 
safeguards Plague measures m India have ever since fol- 
lowed these lines, with such modifications as are fiom time 
tU time thought necessaiy 

Lord Cnrzon was not able to check the spread of plague , 
no one could have done that , but while doing all that was 
possible, he sought to prevent the exasperation of the people 
A wise Eg 5 rptian pasha once said that “ an Oriental popula- 
tion piefers death to Avorry,” and that is the difficulty which 
confionts all plague officeis m India Even as it was, there 
had been occasional further outbreaks of pubhc disapproval, 
and in Apiil 1900, a mob attacked a plague camp at CaAvn- 
pore and killed five policemen. Loid Curzon visited the 
plague-stiicken aieas in Bombay and Poona, inspected the 
plague hospitals, and personally investigated the operation 
of the preventive measures. After the Plague Commission 
had pronounced its benediction upon Mi Haffkme’s pio- 
phy lactic, he tried to peisuade the people to be moculated 
As an example, he and all his staff underwent inoculation on 
the eve of a Ausit to Bombay , and irreverent under-secre- 
tanes Weie afterwards wont to declare with a chuckle that 
the resultant rise of temperature was duly reflected in the 
^^iceiegal mmutes durmg the next feAv days In the middle 
of 1902, the rapid rise of plague mortality in the Punjab, 
together Avith the appioachmg assemblage of large crowds 
at the Delhi Durbar, caused the Punjab Government to 
adopt a scheme of inoculation upon an heroic scale Six 
million people AA^eie to be moculated, and a number of doctors 
were brought out from England to assist. The work began 
m October, and a month later mneteen persons moculated 
from a single bottle at the Andlage of INIalkowal died of 
tetanus The Avhole scheme Was stopped, and inoculation 
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has never leally recovered from the unfortunate impression 
thus created. Though there were prolonged inquiries, and 
the usual amount of angry controversy among experts, 
no one knows to this day how the tetanus germs got into 
the vaccine used at Malkowal, and the opinions held on the 
subject are very varied The general, if limited, efficacy of 
Ml. Hafflune’s prophylactic has long been beyond dispute, 
but m spite of the assiduous propaganda of Governors and 
Lieutenant-Governors, the people of India have not yet 
taken to it very kindly. On the other hand, they submit 
•until great docility to vaccination against small-pox, wherein 
they set an example to the people of England 

By far the most practical step undertaken by Lord 
Curzon •with regard to plague was adopted by him in 1904 
While in England he spoke to a friend of the gravity of the 
plague problem, and the conversation was recounted to 
Dr. C J Martin, F.R,S , the Director of the Lister 
Institute. Dr IMartin urged the necessity for further 
scientific inquiry into the natural history of the plague 
bacillus, and the manner in which the disease was spread 
Hearmg of this. Lord Curzon requested Dr Martm to draw 
up a scheme of mqmry, with an estimate of cost. Mean- 
while Sir Charles Rivaz, the I^ieutenant-Govemor of the 
Punjab, had, through the Government of India, been pressmg 
upon the India Office the importance of further technical 
inquiry. The Secretary of State asked Dr. Martin to 
submit his scheme, and it was accepted The scheme 
proinded for the appomtment of a small Plague Research 
Commission, consistmg of trained bacteriologists from the 
Lister Institute and selected members of the Indian Medical 
Ser'vice , and for the formation of an advisory committee 
consisting of representatives of the Royal Society and the 
Lister Institute, together -with nommees of the Secretary of 
State, to control and scrutimse the work of the Commission 
Martm went to India to start the operations, and 
the inquiries began early in 1905 The step should have 
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been taken long before, but it was nearly nine years after 
plague was first detected at Bombay that the Government 
began to investigate upon a practical scientific basis its oiigin 
and mode of transmission The Commission, which is still 
at woik, has conducted one of the most comprehensive, 
compact, and successful pieces of scientific investigation evei 
undertaken by Englishmen It has elucidated the rat-flea 
theory, which I ha^e already described, and there are hopes 
tliat its further researches will produce results which should 
mateiially assist the war ag.iinst plague 

An immcdKite consequence ot the discoveries of the 
Plague Kesearch Commission was the stimulation of the 
crusade against rats, which had been prosecuted with varying 
intensity cvei since the first epidemic Moie recently, 
however, most provinces have limited their measures of 
rat destruction to selected areas at particulai seasons If 
plague, the most destructive agency known, does not 
materially reduce the numbei of rats, human endeavouis 
must alvays be of limited avail The recent expeiience of 
Manchuiia suggests tliat a pneumonic outbreak is much 
more easily controlled than an epidemic m which the 
infection is tiansmitted by rats and fleas The whole flght 
with bubonic plague in India lemains unequal and some- 
what dispiriting, and it will probably so continue until 
science is able to furnish more efficient remedies for con- 
ferring immunity from the disease, and for its cure when 
contracted The pioblem then will be to induce the people of 
India to use the lemedies The only other hope is that the 
disease may once more vanish of its own accord IMeanwhile 
it would be unjust to assume that the work now being done 
IS of little avail Mr J H Du Boulay once tiuly remarked 
m a plague report “The lives that are lost arrest the 
attention , no allowance is made for the lives that are 
saved ” Had it not been foi the effbits of the Government, 
the mortality would probably have been far larger 

King Edwaid recalled the administratois of India fiom a 
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certain apathy regarding plague in a message to Lord Mmto 
in 1907, in which he said ; “ I am deeply moved when I 
think of the misery that has been home mth such silent 
patience m all those stricken homes.” His Majesty stracka 
note which, in my belief, has perhaps met with insufficient 
response m India m recent years My pm pose m reciting, 

at the opemng of this chapter, a few of the effects of plague 
upon England, was to suggest by analogy that the present 
visitation cannot have left some provmces of India unscarred 
The comparison is very inexact, because the proportion of 
mortahty in England was mfimtely greater. Experienced 
officers have sometimes told me that in their opinion plague 
leaves surprisingly little impression upon India Their 
argument is that m such a teemmg population pestilence has 
no very abiding result I am bound to say that my own 
experience leads to very much the same conclusion I lived 
for a considerable number of years in a city ffom which 
plague was never absent I have seen the clerk seized at 
his desk, the servant stretched dead at my gate, the dis- 
appearance of one famihar face after another I have even, 
when playing golf, seen a woman stagger and fall upon the 
green as I approached it, and die of plague before she could 
be moved Yet after the first mad terror was over the city 
ivaxed busy, and grew, and all the thronging funerals never 
seemed to give more than a momentary check to its feverish 
prosperity I sometimes wondei whether we Englishmen 
judge the situation correctly, and whether plague has not 
had a deeper effect upon some parts of India than we are 
able to discern If you hve long m the presence of a great 
infliction, it becomes commonplace, and ceases to impress 
I know now why men who have endured a protracted siege 
dislike to talk about it, why the historians of past centuries 
say so little about plague, although they dwelt m its midst. 
There came a time when we were wearied of the veiy name 
of plague, and looked with dull indifference on the flames of 
death aglow. 
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I fancy that to discover the true effects of plague, one 
must go, not to the larger cities, whicli fill up quickly after 
an epidemic, but to the villages Theie is veiy little 
evidence either way m the Government reports They 
speak occasionally of tlie scarcity of labour and the use of 
prices. On the other hand, it is said that m the Bombay 
Piesidency the position of the surviving labourers has 
materially improved, exactly as occurred m England m the 
fouiteeiith centur}’' The people with small fixed incomes are 
believed to have suffeied In some ways plague has been a 
blessing in disguise. It has given a vast impetus to sanitary 
measures all over India Above all, it is producmg a 
complete transformation of the City of Bombay The 
operations of the great Improvement Scheme initiated by 
Lord Sandhurst — Lord Curzon specially attended the in- 
augural ceremony — continued by Lord Northcote and Lord 
Lamington, ,and now being resolutely developed by Sir 
George Clarke, the picsent Goveinoi, arc changing the face 
of the city The foul rookeries aie being swept away, wide 
new thoioughfares are being diiven through the native 
quaiters, and the miserable dwellers in squalid dens are 
regaining their birthright of sunlight and sweet air. In 
all the years I spent in India 1 saw nothing to me so 
terrible as the daily sight of all those vast fetid breeding- 
houses of death, within earshot of murmuring waves telling 
of five bundled leagues of wind-swept sunlit ocean. Many 
of these structures have now disappeared for ever, though 
much still remains to be done. What the real effect of 
plague has been upon India I am unable to estimate, and 
I think the question needs fuither inquiiy , but certain it 
IS that from her bitter adversity the City of Bombay has 
emerged with renewed heart of grace, and is fashioning the 
Gate of India afresh with all the unconquerable hope of 
the Middle Ages 
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II THE GREAT FAMINE 

The widespread drought of 1911 in England enabled the 
people of this country to form, fiom their own experience, 
some shght conception of the magnitude of the calamity 
which befalls India when the rains fail So far as 1 am 
aware, no one had the temerity to hold the Government 
responsible for the shrinking brooks, the gram that withered 
in the ear, the stock that had to be sold through l^ck of 
pasture, and the rise of prices that caused the effect of the 
drought to be felt in every English home When the 
plains of Australia are whitening with the bones of count- 
less flocks of sheep, it never occurs to any Austrahan to 
blame the Commonwealth Ministry. It has always been to 
me a mystery that a single sensible Englishman could be 
found ready to give ear to the foohsh chaige that British 
rule in India has m any way contributed either to produce 
fammes or to render the people of India less able to resist 
them than they were before There is no single aspect 
of the British control of India upon which impartial 
mvestigation can more confidently be challenged , and I 
may add that nothing redounds more to the credit of the 
Government of India than the success with which they have 
gradually evolved a system of dealing with the conditions 
caused by scarcity, a system admirable m conception, almost 
automatic in its operation, and unfading m its efficacy 

A recent book by Sir Theodore Morison, entitled “ The 
Economic Transition in India,” does more to destroy a 
certam series of fallacies about India than any volume with 
which I am acquainted One of the subjects discussed is 
famine He shows that in England there were periodical 
famines — “ by reason of the intemperateness of the weather,” 
as the Mayor of Plymouth quaintly put it — until the growth 
of overseas navigation m the time of Elizabeth placed the 
country m a position of permanent security. France re- 
peatedly suffered from famine untd the end of the eighteenth 
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century ; the principal reason was that the means of trans- 
port were incfticient, and tlic pincli was felt most in districts 
far from the sea India lias been subject to recurring 
famine throughout hci long history. No famine of modern 
tunes IS comparable to tlie horrors lecorded during such 
visitations undei native rule, when “the highways were full 
of de.id bodies,” and “tiie llesh of a son was prefeired to his 
lo\e” Sir Thcodoie Moiison holds that the use of the 
term “famine” in India is now “an anachronism and a 
misnomer ” He says . 

“Tlie tiue meaning of the ^\o^d ‘famine’ (according to 
the Oxford Dictionary) is ‘extreme and general scarcity of 
food’, this pliciiomcnon lias entiiely passed away Wide- 
spread death fiom st.ir\alion, which the woid maybe held 
to connote, has also ceased Death from starvation is 
indeed cxticmely larc, even m those districts which are 
oflicially described as f mimc-stricken ‘ Famine ’ now means 
a prolonged period of unemployment, accompanied by dear 
food, and this is undoubtedly an economic calamity Avhicb 
inflicts great hardship upon the working classes in India, as 
it Mould m any country The haidship is reflected m an 
enhanced death-rate, the dcgicc of enhancement is deter- 
mined by the eflicicncy of the mcasuics foi the rehef of the 
unemployed ” 

Undci native lule, the repeated devastation of the 
country by internal Avars, and the frequent interludes of 
misgovernment, intensified the results of drought, and 
tlicre Avas no oiganised system of famine lelief Under 
British rule, a ncAV complication has been presented by the 
rapid increase of the population It is not ahvays realised 
that m the last forty years the population of India has 
increased by over a hundred millions On the other hand, 
the great development of raihvays Avithm the same period 
has immensely simplified the problem of the distnbution of 
food m famine aieas 

There have been five great famines m India smee the 
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country passed under Crown control after the Mutiny, and 
the last, in Lord Curzon’s time, was by far the greatest 
The first, in 1865-67, was chiefly confined to Orissa, in 
Eastern India, it should be remembered that a famine 
extending throughout the whole of India is not only 
unknown, but is almost inconceivable The Orissa famine 
caused a heavy mortahty, because at that period the district 
had few means of communication The relief arrangements 
were at first madequate, and afterwards, when it was too 
late, over-profuse The second was in Behar, and some 
adjacent districts of Bengal, m 1873-74, and on that occasion 
famme rehef on modern lines was first instituted, though at 
enormous and wasteful cost The third was the great 
Madras famine of 1876-78, which affected the major portion 
of Southern India, mcludmg many districts outside the Madras 
Presidency The distmguishmg features of the Madras 
famme were the institution of tests m the shape of famme 
works, and a general ngour m the administration of relief 
which was probably unduly harsh The Government of 
India upon that occasion made the memorable declaration 
that “ we say that human life shall be saved at any cost and 
effort,” and that “ there are no circumstances in which aid 
can be refused ” Afterwards a Famme Commission, pre- 
sided over by Sir Richard Strachey, laid down the funda- 
mental principles upon which relief was to be distributed in 
future Employment was to be given on rehef works to 
the able-bodied, at a wage sufficient for support, on the 
condition of performmg a suitable task, and gratuitous 
rehef was to be given, m their villages or m poor-houses, to 
those who were unable to work Constant inspection of 
the people m their villages was made the basis of famine 
organisation The Government of India stated m 1883 that 
the famine wage was to be “the lowest amount sufficient to 
mamtam health under given circumstances While the duty 
of Government is to save life, it is not bound to maintain 
the labounng population at its normal level of comfort.” 
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The fourth great famine has been already mentioned m 
my opening chapter. It occuried m 1896-973 during Lord 
Elgm’s Administration, and was chiefly felt m the Umted 
Provinces, the Central Piovmces, Behar, Bombay, and 
poitions of the Punjab In the Cential Provinces the 
difficulties of relief weie veiy gieat, and the famine opera- 
tions were on the whole defective A Famme Commission 
was afteiwaids appointed, under the presidency of Sir James 
Lyall, and its report had just been prepared when Lord 
Curzon landed It was one of the first pieces of business 
with which he had to deal The Commission adhered 
bioadly to the principles laid down after the J\Iadras famme, 
but recommended a freer extension of gratuitous rehef, 
and a more liberal wage to famme workers 

Before the Commission’s recommendations could be 
finally consideied, it became apparent that another famme 
was impending The south-west monsoon of 1899 failed 
almost completely The people of Western and Central 
India panted beneath brazen skies, and watched in vain for 
the ram which nevei came, and by October it was manifest 
that the position was such as the British m India had never 
before been called upon to face The deficiency m the ram- 
fall was without piecedent Sir John Eliot, the Government 
Meteorologist, afterwards estimated that the drought of 
1899 was “the greatest m extent and m mtensity which 
India has experienced dunng the last 200 years ” The area 
affected was over 475,000 square miles, with a population of 
25,000,000 m British territory, and 30,000,000 m native 
states The British pronnces within the famme area 
included the greater pait of the Bombay Presidency, much 
of the Punjab, and the whole of the Central Provmces and 
Berar, m the native states the famme stretched from 
Hyderabad to Kathiawar, including Baroda and aU 
Rajputana and Central India The rich province of 
Gujerat, which had known no famme for a centuiy, was left 
desolate Sir Thomas Holdemess has calculated that the 
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loss m crops alone amounted to £50,000,000 m British 
India, and £30,000,000 in native states To the failure of 
the crops was added a failure of the water-supply in many 
aieas, while the Bombay Presidency and numbers of native 
states suffered fiom a fodder famine. Cattle died in milhons, 
and the famous bieeds of Gujerat were almost -wiped out 
A new cause of death began to figure in the mortahty 
returns The clerks described it as “trefall” It repre- 
sented the deaths of unfortunate men wlio had fallen from 
trees while gatheiing the withered leaves m the vain hope 
of saving their cattle Sir Antony (now Lord) l\lacdonnell 
has pointed out that the visitation was peculiar, because 
over large areas the conditions were those of scarcity rather 
than famine , but the failuie of water and foddei intensified 
the distress in these areas Swarms of people from the 
native states sought refuge m British territory, because 
the relief conditions were moie attractive , and another un- 
usual feature was the extent of the privation among the 
jungle tribes The strain was specially intense in the 
Central Piovinces, which had not recovered from the dire 
experiences of 1897 

In October 1900, Lord Curzou summed up some of the 
special characteristics of the famme in a vivid passage in 
which he said : 


“ It was not merely a crop failure, but a fodder famme 
on an enormous scale, followed m many parts by a positive 
devastation of cattle — both plough cattle, buffaloes, and 
nulch kine. In other words, it affected, and may almost 
he said to have annihilated, the working capital of the 
agricultural classes It struck some of them when they 
were still down from the effects of the lecent shock It 
struck others, who had never before known what calamity 
was, and who 'weie crushed and shattered by the suddenness 
and directness of the blow It attacked native states, to 
whose Durbars had never previously been brought home 
the obligation of famme relief on an extended scale, and 
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whose deaith of administrative staff was enhanced by the 
poverty of their financial resources It laid its hand upon 
primitive hillmen, unused to discipline or restramt, impul- 
sive, improvident, lazy, h^’lng in an almost barbarous state 
in wild and inaccessible jungles It sharpened the lurking 
nomadic instinct of wandering tribes, and sent them aim- 
lessly drifting about the country, a terror to the famine 
officer, and an incubus to the camps For a year it never 
left hold of its victims , and one-half of the year had not 
elapsed before famine had biought its famihar attendant 
Furies in its tiain, and cholera, dysentery, and fever had 
fallen upon an already exhausted, enfeebled population 
This is the picture of suffering that India has presented 
during the past year ” 


The full results of an Indian famine take some time to 
develop The rush for aid does not set in the moment the 
rams fail The real stress begins about October or November, 
it increases by the following January, and it reaches its 
greatest height immediately before the rainy season of the 
following year "When the rams fall the people are able to 
disperse to sow their crops , but in the last month or two of 
hot weather, the danger of cholera is very great. On this 
occasion the growth of famine relief was exceptionally rapid 
By January 3,500,000 people were working on the relief 
works, or were otherwise in receipt of relief , and at the end 
of July 1900, over 6,500,000 were being relieved There 
was no parallel in the history of India, or in that of any 
other country m the world, said Lord Curzon, to the num- 
bers who had for weeks on end been dependent on the 
charity of the Government 

In his tour in the late autumn of 1899, Lord Curzon 
visited many of the centres of distress In his mvestiga- 
tions m the Bombay Presidency, he found occasion to 
admmister a sharp reproof to officials responsible for a some- 
what ilhberal scale of rehef in Gujerat On the other hand, 
he considered it necessary to check the unstmted outpourmg 
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of aid m the Central ProAonces, where recollections of the 
still recent criticisms of the Famine Commission seemed to 
have prompted too lavish doles A certain flexibility must 
always accompany the distribution of rehef “ I am not,” 
said the Viceroy on his return to Calcutta, “one of those 
who regard famme rehef as an exact science ” On January 16 , 
1900 , he presided at a meeting m the Calcutta Town HaU 
to open a Famine Rehef Fund, and made a stirring appeal 
which met with a ready response The time was unfavour- 
able, for India had not recovered from the last famme, Avhde 
the United Kmgdom was preoccupied with the Boer War 
Nevertheless, India subscribed over £200,000, and the collec- 
tions m other countries amounted to £ 785 , 000 , of winch 
sum the United Kmgdom sent £ 577,000 The City of 
Glasgow alone contributed over £ 53 , 000 , and £ 28,000 came 
from Liverpool, m addition to £ 106,000 from the rest of 
Lancashire Australasia subscribed £ 50 , 000 , while the hand- 
some contiibution from Germany, and the sympathetic 
message from the Emperor Wilham winch accompanied it, 
are still remembered in India It should be noted that the 
Umted Kingdom had already subscribed the huge sum of 
£ 820,000 at the time of the famine of three years earlier 

Perhaps it may not be understood why private chanty is 
needed to supplement the efforts of the Government m time 
of famine The reason is that there are many things ivhich 
the Government, engrossed with the single task of saving 
life, aie imable to do The chantable funds go to proiudmg 
clothing and blankets foi the sufferers, especially after the 
rams arrive , to furmshmg medical comforts for the sick , 
to the rehef and sustenance of orphans ; to helpmg poor 
women in purdah, who would die lather than appear m 
pubhc seeking aid , and, chief object of all, to purchasing 
seed, cattle, fodder, and implements in order to give a fresh 
start m hie to such of the peasantry as are not reached by 
Government advances. 

The telegrams exchanged between th6 German Emperor 
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and the Viceroy in May 1900 were so unusual and so 
interesting that they may well be quoted The German 
Emperor telegraphed on May 8 

“ Full of the deepest sympathy for the terrible distress m 
India, Beilm has, with my approval, realised a sum of over 
half a million of marks. I have oidered it to be forwarded 
to Calcutta to be placed at your Excellency’s disposal 
INIay India feel m this action on the pait of the capital of 
the German Empue a deep sense of the sympathetic love for 
India which piompted my people, and which emanates from 
the fact that ‘ blood is thicker than water ’ ” 

The Vicei oy replied on I\Iay 4 : 

“ I have the honour to receive your Impenal Majesty’s 
most gracious telegram, the terms ot which will create a 
thrill of gratitude thioughout India for the warm-hearted 
and sympathetic attitude of your capital of Berhn, actmg 
upon the opportune and noble initiative of your Imperial 
Majesty It is indeed an illustration of the binding force of 
kinship, as testified by your Majesty, that the German 
people should tuin a kind thought to the work being done 
by the British Government m this country for the relief of 
the teriible suffering with which the pooi Indian people are 
afflicted On their behalf I venture to acknowledge the 
geneious action of youi Imperial Maiesty and the most 
munificent contiibution of youi people ” 

At the end of July 1900, Lord Curzon, accompanied by 
JMr (now Sir) Walter Lawrence and others, started m fierce 
heat upon another famine tour thiough the woist districts 
of Gujerat, wheie they met Lord Northcote, the Governor 
of Bombay, who was also mvestigatmg conditions on the 
spot It was the most ciitical moment of the famme 
The monsoon was due, and some ram had fallen, but the 
people swarmed on the rehet works, and the cholera had 
been ragmg. In more than one camp visited by the 
Viceroy the sufferers were still dying from cholera. While 
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the tour was in progress rain set in heavily, and the whole 
region was changed into a slough. One extract from an 
account of a visit to a famine camp under these conditions 
must suffice as a type of several such visits It describes a 
halt at Dohad, m the Panch Mahals, on August 1 . '' 

“ Fine rain was falling when the Viceroy started on 
horseback. . . . The drizzle increased steadily to a down- 
pour. The roads were m a frightful state, and the horses 
had difficulty in keeping their feet Having forded the 
river the tank work was reached, and the party dismounted 
m pools of water A scramble over the Imnd and a tramp 
through the gluey mud brought the visitors to the camp. 
A sad sight greeted Lord Curzon and those with him on 
entermg. Overmght a famine-stricken Bhil, driven at last 
to Government work by starvation, had died on reachmg 
his destination In spite of the weather a complete tour of 
the camp was made ... Wet to the skin, the party pre- 
pared to return Meanwhile, however, every gutter became 
a stream, and the river was so swollen that it was impossible 
to ford A long detour had to be made, and the party had 
to ride over a country dangerous at first and doubly so 
now.” 

The Pioneer, in summing up the results of the tour, 
said. 

“The victims of famine and pestilence gam the belief 
that a mysterious power wdl work for their good, and that 
a great change will suddenly take place We know that 
the heavy ram which deluged the famine tracts m Gujerat 
dunng Lord Curzon’s short tour, and the almost continuous 
rainfall since, have been regarded by the people as the direct 
result of the ‘ Lord Sahib’s ’ appearance on the scene, and for 
generations to come the story will be told of the miracle 
that he worked To attempt to distuib the simple belief of 
the Ignorant villager would be vain , has he not patent facts 
to justify him m the faith that he holds ^ If the pohcy of 
the rulers of India is to inspire faith among the masses, then 
it may be claimed that Lord Curzon has gone far to create 
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a good pobtical effect by his lecent tour, not merely m 
Gujerat itself, but all over India, for his movements have 
been faitlifuUy chiomcled m the native Press, his benevolent 
spirit has been applauded, and there is unquestionably a 
wide feehng of satisfaction that he put aside all other public 
duties for the moment m order to devote his time to one 
special object 

“Lord Curzon did not merely content himself with 
I halting at this and that station and summoning the famme 
staff to his railway carriage With his characteristic energy 
and desire to know everytiung m detail, he went con- 
scientiously mto the camps and hospitals, seemg with his 
o\vn eyes how the people fared and how the operations for 
their rehef were earned out If he had to ride through 
peltmg lam and wade m deep mud, any feehng of personal 
discomfort was outweighed by the thought that the long- 
continued drought had come to an end, and that his 
presence was haded as that of a god who had commanded 
tlie ram to fall ” 

The view of the native Press is sufficiently attested by 
the followmg remarkable extract from the Indian Mirroi 
of August 12 , 1900 - 

“ Who says that m this prosaic age of infidehty Divme 
intercession has ceased to work, or that there is no Divme 
appreciation of human goodness ^ Our noble Viceroy m- 
tensely wished that the famme must cease, and the long- 
delayed rains come Such a wish is a prayer And the 
prayer has been granted Lord Curzon started to visit the 
dry and burnt plams of Gujerat, but he had scarcely done 
so when the ram fell m torrents, and his prayer was granted 
even mto the full Take yet another instance of Divme 
intervention m human affairs A Bombay telegram says 
‘ The Mahi nver m the Panch Mahals is m flood owing to 
the heavmess of rams, and the radway hne is six feet under 
water Curiously enough, the line was covered just ajter the 
T^ceroy had passed over it from Dohad, hut the water subsided 
hefoi e his i etui n, and no sooner had he passed than it 
ROSE AGAIN ! ’ The man who telegiaphed this remarkable 
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news used the word ‘ curious.’ That is what any materialist 
would do But here to our mind is a double proof of 
Divine intervention The gods have begun to bless Lord 
Curzon May the blessmg light also upon the millions 
whom the Viceroy loves, and seeks to serve and succour ! ” 

[The italics and capital letters are as originally printed.] 

The cost of the famine to the Indian Exchequer was 
very great. The amount expended in direct relief was 
£6,670,000 A further sum of £1,585,000 was spent m 
loans and advances to landholders and cultivators, and only 
half of this sum was ever recovered Land revenue was 
remitted to the extent of £1,333,000 The loans to native 
states amounted to over £1,800,000, exclusive of guarantees 
given for loans obtained m the open market The states 
are beheved to have expended m rehef and to have lost in 
revenue a sum exceeding £4,000,000. I cannot pause to 
discuss m detail the special aspects of the famine m the 
native states, nor can I recount the elaborate measures 
adopted to deal vsnth the fodder famine The cattle of 
Gujerat were saved from extinction by the prompt munifi- 
cence of Lord and Lady Northcote Lord Northcote estab- 
hshed a cattle [farm at Chharodi, and sent Mr Mollison, 
then Director of Agnculture m Bombay, to collect the pick 
of the dying herds The best breed was so nearly extinct 
that for a long time only three bulls could be found which 
were worthy of preservation , and about 300 cows were 
gradually collected Subsidiary cattle camps were after- 
wards formed, but out of the 2,000,000 splendid cattle of 
Gujerat only about 9000 m all were saved Lord Northcote 
did many beneficent thmgs during his penod of office m 
Bombay, but nothmg he did is held in more grateful 
remembrance than his salvation of the cattle m Gujerat. 

The deeds done m the 1900 famine are worthy of epic 
narration To tell them fully would take volumes, and m 
what I have said I have barely touched the fnnge of a vast 
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and moving story. I have not sketched a tithe of the 
measures m that tremendous campaign against death, with 
the lives of nearly 60,000,000 people at stake, which 
engrossed the energies of the whole Administration, from 
the Viceroy downwards And what of the men ? Let Sir 
Frederic Lely, who bore the biunt of the fight m Gujerat, 
an administrator who knew more of the people of the 
province and was better beloved than any civilian of his 
time, give just one passing ghmpse : 

“ There was Maneklal Narbheram, who went a healthy 
vigorous man to the Wagra taluka of the district of Broach, 
and for six months never spared himself night oi day, and 
then returned, a wreck, to die a year afteiwards. A biave 
and steadfast man who knew what was befoie him and did 
it There was ]\'Iulligan, Presbj^erian missionary, who when 
the head of the district was m sore need of strong men 
volunteered to help and was put in eharge of a thousand 
persons on a relief work, on whom cholera had already taken 
hold. There was Mawhmney, also Presbyterian missionary, 
who undertook a similar trust m the adjoining native state 
of Sunth. Each of tliem took up his abode among the 
people in a hut like then own, he restored order and 
cleanliness , he instilled some of his own courage , and then 
each %vithin a month of the other was stricken with the 
disease from which he had saved others, and died the death 
of a Chnstian. 

“ There was Thompson of the Church Missionary 
Society, who had sole charge of a large district of Bhils in 
the native states of Northern Gujerat. He was worn out 
%vith his heavy burden, and he was seized with cholera when 
thirty-five miles away from the nearest European, surrounded 
only by his faithful Bhils. They tried to carry him to head- 
quarters, but on the way he told them to stop under a tree, 
and (there he 'died. As a comrade wrote afteiwards, ‘he 
loved his Bhils and they loved him ; he^has been true to 
them'm’his death and'they to him ’ 

“Lastly, there was Jenkins, a Civil Engineer m the 
Public Works Department, who was m charge of works m 
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the Panch Mahals He was lying in his house Avith high fever 
upon him, when word was hi ought that a certain work would 
soon be stopped and the people dispersed if further align- 
ment were not made He got up and travelled to the place, 
and did what was needed, and then returned, with his illness, 
of course, much aggravated In two days he, too, was dead 

“ I make no apology for mentioning these names, for the 
blood of such men is the seed — and the sap — of Empire.” 

There weie many such Indian and Enghshman, they 
died together When I hear Secretaries and Under- 
Secretanes of State telling civil servants that they must 
be sympathetic and not airogant, when I hear Anglo- 
Indians slandered by people who have spent a month m 
India, when I heai missionaries denounced as “ idle loafers,” 
I think of these things, and of all the brave and kindly 
Enghshmen and Englishwomen whom I have seen bear- 
ing with fortitude exile and the trials of chmate m lonely 
places in the tropics, eager for the better welfare of those 
around them, and beloved by the people m their turn 
Such stones as I have quoted are legion One comes 
to my mind as I wnte, of that same famme of 1900 
Martin Wood, a young Bombay crnhan who has smce 
passed away, was m charge of the district of jAmbusar, m 
Gujerat. The district was smitten so hea\uly with cholera 
that the people fell mto a panic, and began to fly in terror 
To give them confidence, and to save them from wandering 
about the country-side to die of himger, Martin Wood had 
his meals served m the middle of the rough cholera hospital, 
amid the dead and dymg The expedient was a strange one, 
but when the people saw he was not afraid they took courage 
also, and the pamc was stayed Only those who have seen 
a cholera camp can appreciate fully the nerve of this 
sohtary Englishman, with 80,000 people m his charge. The 
late R B Stewart, Wood’s semor officer, did equally brave 
work, and buried the cholera corpses with his own hands 
when the “ s'^'^eepers ” had fled 
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I do not wish to be misunderstood Unfortunately 
there is sometimes ample room for criticism regarding the 
relations between Anglo-Indians and Indians, m specific 
cases. I only protest agamst mdisciiminate denunciation, 
and still more against well-meamng advice from those in 
high place, couched in such general terms that it conveys a 
wrong impression to the British public And when we are 
distributing sympathy, let us not forget the claims of 'the 
men and women who are doing the work of England m 
these alien lands I recommend a perusal of the annual 
speeches made by Ministers m mtroducmg the Indian 
Budget in recent years, together with the volume of 
speeches upon India published by Lord Morley There is 
a great deal of excellent but somewhat ingenuous advice as 
to how public servants in India should comport themselves , 
but of sympathy and encouragement in their task of extra- 
ordinary difficulty, hardly a word, save passing references 
by the Master of Elibank and the late Mr Buchanan 

There is some difficulty m arriving at a correct estimate 
of the mortality caused by the famine of 1900. Careful 
calculations showed that “ the toll taken by the famine in 
British distncts was about one miUion and a quarter lives ” 
Of these, about a quarter of a milhon were believed to be 
refugees from native states , and it was fiiither estimated 
that at least one-fifth of these deaths was due to cholera 
The numbei of those who died in native states will never be 
accurately known Sir Thomas Holdemess, who had much 
to do with the control of famme operations m 1897 and 
1900, and who did a great amount of work which was not 
less valuable because it was chiefly conducted from head- 
quarters, has made calculations based on the census returns 
He points out that m 1891 the native states affected by the 
famine had a population of 42,000,000, while m 1901 they 
were found to have a population of only 36,000,000. The 
decline during the decade was 14^ per cent , whereas m the 
states not visited by famme the population mcreased by 
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over 12 per cent. Sir Thomas Holdemess says . “ That the 
famine of 1900 is the chief cause of these very diflFerent 
results can hardly be, doubted.” At the same time, he 
observes that it would be unsafe to found on them any close 
calculation as to the actual excess mortahty due to famine , 
and it may be added that m the states of Western India 
plague contributed a considerable quota of deaths 

Lord Curzon remarked that to say that the greater part 
of the people who died in British India had “ died of starva- 
tion or even destitution, would be an unjustifiable exaggera- 
tion ” Sir Thomas Holdemess* confirmed this statement, 
pointing out that m the Central Provmces, where rehef was 
so liberal that a starving person was unknown, there was 
nevertheless a considerable excess of mortahty fi:om fevers 
and othei diseases, especially m the rainy season of 1900 
Sir Antony Macdonnell went into the question very closely, 
and pointed out that dysentery and diarrhoea are pecuharly 
famine diseases, directly caused by insufficient or unwhole* 
some food oi by reduced powers of digestion and assimila- 
tion as tlie result of continued privation , and further, that 
at such times the unusual fatahty of fevers is owing to the 
reduced power of the people to resist them, largely due to 
famine. Mr. Harcourt Butler mentions, among contribu- 
tory causes, “ the extremely unhealthy autumn in 1900, 
during which malarial fever attacked the rich as well as the 
poor ” Upon the evidence available, 1 should say that there 
were probably comparatively few deaths from actual starva- 
tion in British India, but I tlunk there must have been 
many such deaths m native states, where, although consider- 
able help was given, the famine admimstration was rarely 
under direct British control. For mstance, there was an 
enormous migration of the people of Western Rajputana 
mth their famihes and cattle m search of pasture, far in 
excess of the movement which takes place every year, 
and it was officially stated that m passing back through 
Ajmere, “ they flooded the poorhouses and hospitals, and 
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died in numbers along the loads and in the fields ” Lord 
Curzon himself said that the mortahty in the native states 
had in many eases been shocking, but added that “the 
Go\ eminent of India cannot be held responsible for a system 
'which it does not control.” He acknowledged, ho'wever, 
“ the cUbrts, in man)’^ cases most praiseworth}’', made by 
natn e states to relieve their people ” 

A small Commission, presided over by Sir Antony 
Maedonncll, was afterwards appointed to inquire into the 
results of the famine operations It came to the conclusion 
that the relief distributed was e'^cessive, and that the excess 
was accounted for “ by an imperfect enforcement of tests on 
relief works, by a too ready admission to gratuitous rehef, 
and by a greater readiness on the people’s part to accept 
relief owing to the demoralising influences of the preceding 
famine ” At any rate these were faults on the right side 
The Commission made Anrious recommendations for the 
further rension of the Famine Codes, including the replace- 
ment of the minimum wage by payment by task-work for 
the able-bodied, and the piovision of rules lor dealing with 
a fodder famine The Codes were re\nsed during Lord 
Curron’s Administration in accordance with these recom- 
mendations, and it IS probable that to-day the machinery 
for dealing with famine is almost as perfect as human 
ingenuity can devise The Codes were tested with great 
success by Sir .Tohn Ilewett in the serious famme m 19 
districts of the United Provinces in 1007 - 8 , when 1 , 400,000 
pci sons were at one time in receipt of rehef, and it cannot 
be doubted that they will prove equal to the strain hkely to 
be imposed by the partial failure of the monsoon of 1911 
As an instanee of Indian munificenee, it should not be 
forgotten that during the famme of 1900 the Maharajah of 
Jaipur gave a sum of £ 140 , 000 , which, -with other contribu- 
tions, has since been foimed mto an endo'wment fund foi 
the provision of charitable rehef during famme 
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III IRRIGATION 

Intimately associated with the question of famme in 
India is the problem of iriigation , yet the connection is not 
so close as is commonly supposed, and often ignorantly 
alleged, because most of the irngation works which will 
serve as a protection against famme have already been 
made, and the untouched area to which irrigation can be 
successfully apphed is distinctly hnuted The irrigation 
system of India is already by far the largest m the world, 
and, m particular, is very much greater than that of Egypt 
Though irrigation was extensively practised under native 
rule, it has been enormously developed by the Bntish, who 
have made nearly all the great works now existmg. Yet it 
is the side of British adrmnistration which is least noticed 
by the visitor, and inquirers who spend weeks in close 
association with Indian politicians rarely go to see the 
irrigation aieas The only good book on Indian irrigation 
was written twenty years ago by Mr Alfred Deakm, 
formerly Prune Minister of the Austrahan Commonwealth 
Though out of date, it is still a fascmatmg volume, not only 
by reason of the information it contains about irrigation, 
but still more for its general observations upon Indian 
conditions. Mr Deakm mentions that he was “the first 
civilian unconnected with the Government who had ever 
taken the pains to visit the Suhmd Canal, and other 
important works, which should be the admuation of 
thousands” He regards the migation system as “a 
monument to the sagacity, ability and magnamrmty of 
British rulers ” 

Few experiences are more startling or more stimulating 
than to pass on a hot October mormng from the confines of 
the Indian desert mto an urigated area The tram rattles 
onward through a region of rolling sandhills, yellow and 
glanng and desolate. The sandhills are dotted with camel- 
thorn bushes, and sometimes with clumps of tamarisk scrub, 
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whose dull pink blossom gives the only alternative touch of 
colour to the dreary landscape At rare intervals a few 
rude huts are passed, and one wondeis how the handful of 
men and women and their few miserable ammals find 
sustenance m that wilderness The very stations are mere 
structures of mud, innocent of platfoims, and look as though 
they were dumped down at random m utter aimlessness 
Clouds of fine sand whirl about the tram, and the dust 
envelops hke a pall You marvel at the gnm determination 
which could build a railway m such an Arabia Petrea 

Suddenly, and m a flash, the whole world changes before 
your eyes You are whirled mto the midst of a new 
country, green and smiling and refreshing There is - no 
gradual alteration, no previous hint of the coming transfor- 
mation The transition is abrupt and instantaneous The 
hne of demarcation is more cleaily marked than a frontier. 
At one moment, the desert , the next, a lush and fruitful 
land, with tail crops swaying m the breeze, ghd gleams of 
cool water, and prosperous nllages with well-fed people and 
ample flocks and herds, and everywhere right away to the 
distant honzon, the gieenness that betokens bountiful 
harvests and iich prospective stores of gram Thus does 
the irrigation engmeer perform miracles in a region of thirst 
and aridity The soil is precisely the same as that of the 
desert you have travel sed. Only a few years ago it was 
desert also, and its single product was camel-thorn bushes 
But by usmg old channels, and cutting new ones, water 
from hundreds of miles away has been poured into the dry- 
places, and they have become a ventable Promised Land. 
Water was all they needed, the precious sunlight does the 
rest , and it does the heart good to see the water streaimng 
along its appointed courses, irrigatmg the parched soil, 
makmg the deseit a place of plenty, attracting crowds of 
prosperous colonists, causmg villages to spring up as though 
by magic 

The benefits conferred by imgation are so vivid and 
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obvious that the enthusiasm they arouse almost inevitably 
becomes too unrestramed Many irrigation engmeers are 
prone to this pardonable predilection General Sir Arthur 
Cotton, the apostle of modern scientific irrigation m India, 
the constructor of three magnificent systems of deltaic irri- 
gation m Madras, developed m later years an exaggerated 
behef in the advantages of water-ways He even urged the 
entire abandonment of trunk railways in favour of navigable 
canals, and told a Parhamentary Committee that he beheved 
it would be cheaper to convey goods from Calcutta to 
Madras by an inland canal than by sea. He wanted the 
Government to discourage the digging of private wells 
because the practice might mjure his scheme of umversal 
irrigation Ill-regulated advocacy of this kind was at one 
time a source of serious embarrassment to the Government 
of India A quite uninformed agitation m favour of whole- 
sale irrigation in India reached its height about the time 
Lord Curzon became Viceroy. Many worthy people 
honestly beheved that if the Government of India would 
only adopt irngation on a sufficiently grandiose scale, the 
problem of famme would be solved for ever, and they 
cherished the conviction that it was some maleficent but 
undiscoverable influence m favour of railways which caused 
the authorities to waste money on steel rails, and mcidentaUy 
to sacrifice nulhons of fives which might have been saved 
The real cause was, as I have stated, that there are clear 
limits to the possibihties of irngation m India, and that m 
any case irrigation is not such a simple matter as the agitators 
fancied It is a highly scientific process, accompamed by 
many difficulties, chief among which is the danger of water- 
loggmg the soil, and thereby producmg disease It has even 
been argued — I know not with what justification — that 
irngation upon lands which have not sufficient natural 
dramage may after a time produce sterdity of sod, by 
brmgmg alkahne and other salts to the surface , and it has 
been suggested that some such cause, and not war, brought 
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about the abandonment of the vast areas which once were 
irrigated in Mesopotamia and elsewheie 

Lord Curzon was an enthusiast for iriigation. It was one 
of his first “^twelve subjects.” But he was an enthusiast 
who discriminated The greatest service that he rendered 
to the cause of irrigation m India was not so much that he 
greatly fostered its development, but rather' that he restored 
perspective, reduced the whole problem to its correct pro- 
portions, and finally shattered the ridiculous charges with 
which the Government of India had been assailed He 
mcreased the grant for new iiTigation works as soon as he 
arrived. Very soon afterwards he had careful estimates 
prepared of the extent of fresh ground m the whole of India 
which could be brought under cultivation either by new 
irrigation projects or by extensions of existmg systems 
With regard to woiks which might be expected to pay, he 
found that it was still possible to irrigate another 3^ million 
acres, at an estimated cost of between 8,000,000 and 

9.000. 000 sterhng As to works Avhich could not pay, which 
would be a financial burden on the State, and would in any 
case do very little for the prevention of famme, only about 
300,000 acres more could be undeitaken The total prac- 
ticable increase to the irngable area of India under both 
heads would not, he said, amount to much more than 

4.000. 000 acres, and he was afraid the works would not 
secure immunity from drought to districts now hable to 
famine, or help directly their suffering inhabitants 

In 1901 he appointed a Commission, under the pre- 
sidency of Sir Cohn Scott-Moncrieff, to investigate further 
the whole question of iragation and its possibilities The 
Commission pursued their mquines durmg two cold seasons, 
^nslted every piovmce where irrigation was possible, and 
submitted an admirable report in 1903 They mcreased the 
rough estimate announced by the Viceroy m 1900 by 
recommending pi ejects which would imgate 6,500,000 acres 
In his final Budget speech m 1905, Lord Curzon reviewed 
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the irrigation problem for the last time His statement -was 
so concise and comprehensive, and revealed so clearly, not 
only the work undertaken by his Administration, but the 
whole of the issues connected -with irrigation in India, that I 
may quote it in full. He said : 

“ As this IS the last occasion upon which I shall ever 
speak at any length upon this subject in India, let me 
summarise the situation as it now stands There are two 
classes of Irrigation in this country. State Irrigation, i e 
works constructed or maintained by the State, and Private 
Irrigation, conducted by communities or individuals, 
largely by means of wells. I am here only concerned ivith 
the former I need not, before an Indian audience, expatiate 
upon the distinction, so familiar in our Reports and Budget 
Statements, between Major and Minor works, Productive 
and Protective works Major works are either Productive, 
in which case we find the money for them out of surplus 
revenue or from loans, oi Protective, m which case we 
provide for them from the annual Famine Grant of 
£1,000,000 , the distmction between Pioductive and Pro- 
tective bemg that the former are expected to prove re- 
munerative, though they have not always been so, while 
the latter are not expected to be remunerative at aU In 
other words. Productive works are, or may be, protective , 
but Protective works are not expected to be productive. 
Mmor works are those which we undertake entirely out of 
the revenue of the year 

“ Now let me say what our outlay upon aU these works 
up till the present houi has been, and what the property 
thus created represents The Government of India have 
spent m all 46J crores or 31 millions sterlmg upon State 
Irrigation works in all the above classes With it they have 
dug nearly 50,000 miles of canals and distributaries^ they 
have irrigated an area of 21^ milhon acres, out of a total 
irrigated area in British India of about 47 milhon acres, and 
they derive from it a net revenue of £2,700,000 per annum, 
or a percentage of net revenue on capital outlay of approxi- 
mately 7 per cent If we capitahse the net revenue at 25 
years’ purchase, we obtam a total of 674 millions sterhng, or 
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considerably more than double the capital outlay These 
figures are an indication of what has already been done 

“ Next, what are we going to do or what are we capable 
of doing ^ In my first year m India I went to see the 
Chenab Canal m the Punjab, which had been fimshed a few 
years earher At that time it irrigated 1,000,000 acres, it 
now irrigates 2,000,000 , at that time it had cost 1^ millions 
sterling, there have now been spent upon it two miUions , 
at that time it supported a population of 200,000 persons, 
the population is now over 1,000,000, and this huge aggre- 
gate is diffused over an expanse, now waving with corn and 
gram, that but a few years ago was a forsaken waste Since 
then we have completed the Jhelum Canal, which ah’eady 
irrigates 300,000 acres, and wiU irrigate three-quarters of a, 
million Everywhere these lands, once waste and desolate, 
are being given out to colonisation, and the Punjab 
Province, if it lost the doubtful prestige of the frontier 
with its disturbing problems and its wamng tribes, has 
gained mstead the solid asset of a contented and peaceful 
peasantry that wiU yearly swell its resources and enhance 
its importance Then you have heard of the fresh. obhga- 
tions which we have since undertaken m the same quarter , 
5|- miUions steihng have just been sanctioned for the group 
of canals known as the Upper Chenab, the Upper Jhelum, 
and the Lower Ban Doab Before another decade has 
elapsed 2,000,000 more acres will have been added to the 
irrigated area, with a proportionate increase m the popula- 
tion, and with an estimated return of 10 per cent on the 
capital outlay 

“ So much for the near future Now let me look a little 
further ahead, and come to the recommendations of the 
Irngation Commission They have advised an additional 
expenditure of 44- crores or nearly 30 milhons sterhng, 
spread out ovei twenty years, or an annual average expendi- 
ture of miUions sterling We accept that estimate , we 
regard it as reasonable , and we hope to be able to proiude the 
frmds ThiswiU mcrease the area under irrigation m British 
India to 6^ million acres as compared wi1±i the 4 miUions 
which I mentioned five years ago, the difference being 
fexplained by the fact that as we draw towards the close of 
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this gigantic programme we shall no longer be able to talk 
ghbly of remunerative programmes or of lucrative interest 
on capital outlay, but shall find ourselves deahng with Pro- 
tective works, pure and simple, where no return or but httle 
return is to be expected, and where we shall have to measure 
the financial burden imposed on the State against the degree 
of protection from scarcity and famine obtained for the 
people I do not think that we need shrink from that more 
exacting test , for we shall have approached, if the metaphor 
may be permitted, the rocky passes in which our forces will 
then be engaged, across smfimg plains and veidant pastures, 
m which they will have derived stren^h and sustenance for 
the harder and less remunerative toil that will lie before 
them 

“ I wish that we could proceed even faster But that is 
out of the question Canals are not hke railways, where 
companies are ready to find the money and to undertake the 
work, where an embankment can anywhere be thrown up 
by unskilled labour, and where the iron or steel plant that 
may be required can be orderfed by telegram from Europe 
or the United States In irrigation you have m the first 
place to find the funds from the borrowmgs of the State, 
which are not capable of unhmited extension. You have 
to spend much time m preliminary investigations and sur- 
veys. You then have to obtain your labour for the parti- 
cular work. It IS estimated that to spend the amount which 
I have named a host of 280,000 workmen and coohes will 
be required for 250 days in each of the twenty years, in 
addition to those required for the maintenance of the exist- 
ing works, and of the new ones as they come into operation. 
And finally you have to engage and tram your skilled estab- 
hshment, which is a matter of careful recrmtment, spread 
over a senes of years These are the considerations that 
must always differentiate irngation work from lailway work 
in India, and that militate against the same rate of speed in 
the former 

"And then, when we have done all this, wheie shall we 
stand ? We shall have done much, we shall have done what 
no other nation or country has done before But the surplus 
water fr6m the snows of the Himalayas and from the opened 
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doors of heaven will still spill its unused and unusable 
abundance into the Arabian Sea and the Bay of Bengal 
The calculations show that of the total average rainfall ot 
India as much as 85 per cent., and a much larger propor- 
tion of the surface flow, amounting to 87 per cent , is earned 
away by rivers to the sea The programme that I have 
sketched will at the most utihse only 2|- per cent of this 
surface flow, and the remainder wiU still continue its aimless 
and unarrested descent to the ocean Why is this ^ The 
answer is very simple, and to any one who has any know- 
ledge of the meteorological or geographical features of this 
continent very clear Rain does not always fall m India m 
the greatest volume where it is most needed What Cherra- 
punji could easily spare, Rajputana cannot for aU the wealth 
of Croesus obtam Neither does ram fall all through the 
j^ear m India It descends m great abundance, within nar- 
rowly defined penods of time, and then it is often very diffi- 
cult, and sometimes impossible, to store it Providence does 
not tell us when a year of famine is impending, and we cannot 
go on holding up the water for a drought that may never 
come It would be bad economy even if it were not a physical 
impossibihty Sometimes where water is most plentiful 
there is no use for it, because of the sterile or forbiddmg or 
unsuitable nature of the soil Sometimes it flows down m 
blind superfluity thiough a country already mtersected with 
canals Sometimes it meanders m riotous plenty through 
aUu^aal plains where storage is impossible Sometimes, 
again, the cost of storage is so tremendous as to be abso- 
lutely prohibitive These are some, though by no means 
all, of the reasons which place an mexpugnable barrier to 
the reahsation of academic dreams 

“ Facts of this sort we may depiecate, but cannot ignore , 
and the time will never come when we can harness all that 
wealth of misspent and futile power and convert it to the 
use of man What we can do the Commission have told 
us , what we mean to do I have endeavoured imperfectly to 
sketch out m these remarks Restricted as is the programme 
when measured against the prodigious resources of nature, 
it IS yet the maximum programme open to human agency 
and to finite powers, and it is one that may well appeal 
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either to the enthusiasm of the individual or to the organised 
abihty of the State We are about to embark upon it with 
the consciousness that we are not merely convertmg the 
gifts of Providence to the service of man, but that we are 
labouring to reduce human suffering and m times of calamity 
to lescue and sustain millions of human hves " 

The schemes set forth by Lord Curzon have been steadily 
contmued By 1909-10 the capital outlay upon irrigation 
works of all classes had mcreased to 37f millions sterhng, 
with proportionate lesults Yet there is no part of his work 
m India of which his countrymen have heard less He 
only carried on, m the department of irrigation, what others 
had done before him , but the special merit of his labours 
lay m the fact that he systematised the whole enterpnse, 
prepared a clear and final programme which represented the 
utmost possible extension of the Indian irrigation system, 
arranged for its finance and for its steady prosecution, and 
incidentally silenced the foohsh criticism which had been 
propagated without a check for years 
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IX 

COMJMERCE AND INDUSTRY 

One of the most uigent pioblems of India is that of the 
organisation and development of its mdustiies Agiiculture 
IS the mainstay of tlie country, and must always remain so , 
but India will not attain its rightful place in the world 
solely by agiiculture If the ultimate object of Great 
Britain is to enable India to rely upon her own lesources, 
she must develop Indian industi les If the object of Indian 
politicians lb to make India competent to manage her own 
affairs, they must turn their attention first to industrial 
organisation Crops will nevei suffice to make India 
powerful while there is such a huge population to feed 
They must be supplemented by manufactuies, and by the 
better utilisation of mineral resources 

The industrial development of India is everywhere 
proceeding apace The growth of cotton and jute mills, 
the gieat increase of mining, the creation of impoitant 
subsidiary manufactures, are all working great changes 
The stage of transition has produced many difficulties 
The old system of village labour is being broken up That 
was to some extent inevitable, because Indian industries 
would never have progressed very far without the adoption 
of the Western factory system But is the factory system 
the only alternative ? Can nothing be done to preserve and 
maintain the vast body of mdividual workers who are 
outside the factories? Can the hand-loom compete with 
the mill ? The probabihty is that there is room for both, 
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and that tinder Indian conditions the best solution of the 
industrial problem lies in a judicious encouragement of both 
systems. The present trouble is that India has not yet 
adapted herself to the new situation The bulk of the 
population is rooted on the land. If men go to the towns 
to work as operatives, they return to their villages at the 
first opportunity. The class of urban industrial workers has 
still to be created, and the process is slow and painful. A 
very great responsibility rests upon the Government of 
India m this respect They have to profit by the lessons 
of the past m other countries, and to ensure that the 
growth of industrialism m India is not attended by the 
evils visible m England a century ago, and in Japan to-day, 
It IS a responsibility of which they are not now unmindful 
The relations of the British in India to commerce and 
industry have undergone cunous fluctuations They went 
to the East foi trade and for no other purpose, even 
conquest was only incidental, and was chiefly undertaken to 
facilitate trade until Chve fought with a larger aim. The 
East India Company had the greatest difficulty in discourag- 
ing private trade among its agents, and finally was compelled 
by Parhament to abandon trade altogether. By the middle 
of last century, an entirely new set of ideals had grown up, 
and the admmistrators of India deemed it their duty to 
discourage business men. The designation “box-wallah” 
(packman) was still apphed as a term of opprobrium to 
business men even in my time Lord Lawrence is credited 
with fierce opposition to the advent of business men in 
India, but it is not always remembered that he had special 
reason for his hostility. He became Viceroy during the 
period of wild speculation which ended in widespread 
commercial disaster in India towards the close of the 
Amencan Civil War. On one occasion he exclaimed: “I 
know what private enterprise means I It means robbmg the 
Government!” The remark became the keynote of the 
pohey of the Indian authorities. The dishke of business 
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enterprises endured for many years afterwards. Even when 
the Government of India ceased to be actively hostile, their 
methods towaids business men remained generally sullen, 
sometimes obstructive, and at times frankly contemptuous. 
They showed great outward respect to the Chambers of 
Commerce, but the respect was rarely earned into practice 
when there was business to be transacted. 

Whatever differences of opinion arose in India about 
Lord Curzon’s Administration, he earned nothmg but 
gratitude from the business communities of both races for 
his commeicial pohc 5 ^ He was the first Viceroy to make it 
thoroughly cleai to business men that he meant to help 
them, and that he regarded them as an integral part of the 
fabric of the Indian Empire From his advent dates the 
complete change in the attitude of the Government of India 
towards commercial enterprises, which to-day has become 
so natural that it is accepted as a matter of course His 
commeicial policy is one of the features of his Admimstra- 
tion whicli has stood the test of time, and has proved to be 
permanent 

The central achievement of the pohey was the creation 
of a new Department of Commerce and Industry, with a 
member of the Viceroy’s Council at its head. The scheme 
was evolved from a minor project for the better collection 
of commercial intelligence. The new Department was 
charged with the whole control of the commercial and 
industrial interests of India The subjects transferred to it 
from other Departments included various aspects of railway 
administration, factories, the Post Office and telegraphs, 
ports and merchant shipping, the Customs, mimng, the 
lighting of the coasts, and many othei heads of business. A 
Director-General of Commercial Intelligence was appomted, 
and a trade journal was established under his control The 
Department was created in March 1905. The first Member 
for Commerce and Industry was Sir John Hewett, who was 
selected for his organising capacity rather than for special 
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commercial knowledge, to winch he did not pretend Since 
he became Lieutenant-Governor of the United Provinces, 
some difficulty has been found m filling the appointment, 
although it carries a salaiy of over £4000 a year The 
original intention unquestionably was that the Commercial 
Member should when possible be a man of commercial 
experience, and it is haid to believe that no suitable man 
can be found in the ranks of business men in India and in 
England Yet that is wliat tlie authorities aver Sir John 
Hewett’s suceessor was Mi J F Finlay, of the Finance 
Depaitment, who had already retired fiom India. He 
resigned m J 908 owing to ill-liealth After an interval he 
was succeeded by Mr W L Harvey, who had strong 
claims because he had been Secretary of the new Depart- 
ment from its creation, and had long been intimately 
assoeiated -with the business community. On Mr Harvey’s 
death m 1910 Lord Morley appointed Mr W H Clark, 
who was a cleik in the Britisii Board of Trade The 
selection of I^Ir Clark aroused mucli indignant protest It 
was argued with considerable justice that if an official was 
to be appointed, he should not be a junior official from 
England Except for the controversy thus occasioned, the 
operations of the Department have given mueh satisfaetion 
to the mercantile community m India 

A prominent feature of Lord Curzon’s commercial policy 
was the energetic attention be paid to the extension of 
railways He said at a luncheon given by the Directors of 
the Peninsular and Oriental Steam Navigation Company 
before his departuie, that there were 20,841 miles of railway 
open m India, and 4298 miles in course of construction 
He hoped that long before he left India the total railway 
mileage would have exceeded 25,000 miles The figures 
be quoted were apparently not accurate, for when Lord 
Elgin left India a month later 22,040 miles were open to 
traffic But Lord Curzon far outstripped his own expecta- 
tions, for before he left India 28,150 miles were open, and 
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8167 more were under construction The work steadily 
contmues At the end of the year 1909-10 there were 
32,103 miles open for traffic, and 2675 mdes under con- 
struction or sanctioned Nevertheless, the total looks small 
when compaied with the 240,000 miles 'of the United 
States, though it compares favourably with Canada’s 
25,000 miles Any such comparisons are, however, some- 
what misleading, by reason of the difference m population 
and other conditions 

Though Lord Curzon actually bmlt a far greater mileage 
of railways than any other Yiceioy, the statement hardly 
does justice to his immediate predecessor Some of these 
Imes were really sanctioned by Lord Elgm, though he was 
afterwards hampered by financial strmgency, and it may 
come as a surpiise to those interested m Indian railway 
matteis to leain that Lord Elgin sanctioned a greatei mileage 
of new lailway projects than Loid Curzon The lespective 
figures aie 5484 and 5435 miles Moieovei, Loid Curzon’s 
total was swollen by a large proportion of narrow-gauge 
lines, wheieas Lord Elgin sanctioned far more standard- 
gauge hues than any Viceroy did befoie or smce It has 
further to be remembered that out of the grand total of 
mileage quoted 3800 miles have been built or are owned by 
native states On the other hand, Lord Elgm ended by 
lecommendmg a curtailment of the rate of railway construc- 
tion, a recommendation which Lord Curzon speedily mduced 
the Secretary of State to modify 

The financing and management of Indian railways aie, 
however, a source of much gi eater anxiety than the con- 
struction programmes In the early days of railway con- 
struction, companies built under guarantees from the 
Government, which were found in practice to mvolve a 
heavy dram upon Government resources In the reaction 
which followed, private enterprise was unduly restncted 
When the restnctions were lelaxed, the inducements offered 
to investors were still msufficient, and remamed so until 
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quite recently. In course of time, as the leases of the old 
guaranteed railways fell in, the lines were acquired by the 
State, hut in most cases leased again to the companies on 
terms more favourable to the Government In 1909-10 tlie 
State was itself working GG7.'> miles of railway, while 17,920 
miles of State railway were being worked by companies, the 
lemaining mileage falling under other headings. When 
Lord Curzon arrived the railw.ay property of the Govern- 
ment was not earning enough to meet its interest charges 
The yeai after his arrival — it was a mere coincidence — the 
railway revenue showed a net surplus for the first time, 
amounting to £77,000 In the ye.ar he left, the annual 
surplus had risen to £2,105,000 It has since declined, 
owng to the necessity for further improving evisting lines; 
but m the same period the gross receipts increased by 33 per 
cent., and there can be no doubt that in their raihvays the 
Government of India possess a splendid property, which is 
rapidly increasing in value 

One of the distinguishing ments of Lord Curzon’s railway 
pobey was that while he expedited the construction of new 
lines, he improved the lines already open. I am aware that 
it is contended that the improvement of existing Imes, and 
particularly the provision of more roUing stock, has been 
accelerated since his departure , but the statement only 
gives some idea of the condition in which he found the old 
hnes In one year, 1905-G, he budgeted for an expenditure 
on railways of the enormous sum of £8,500,000, and nearly 
half this amount was spent on open hnes He increased the 
rolling stock of the railways of India by 32 per cent 
Moreover, he compelled the improvement of accommoda- 
tion for third-class Indian passengers by his own personal 
intervention, and tlie reform was warmly welcomed by the 
Indian communities. 

Lord Elgin had instituted an annual Railway Confer- 
ence Lord Curzon altered the character of its dehbera- 
tions and appointed in addition a small TraveUmg 
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Commi5';ion, Ihc chief purpo'^c of i\hich wni to get into 
touch A\ith locnl opinion concerning railway matters In 
lOOI. at his request, the SccrcUiry of State sent out 
Mr Thom IS Rohcrlson. n railway expert of great cxperi- 
ci cc. to inquire into and report upon the administration 
and working of Indian railways Mr Robertson spent 
eighteen months upon the task, and inculentall}^ Msitcd the 
railways of the United States and Canada foi purposes of 
comparison Tlic conclusions he came to were that the 
condition of the railwajs was fai from satisfactory, that 
“ root-and-hranch reform ” wis necessary, and that the lines 
must be worked " more ns commcicial cntcrpiiscs than they 
ha\e been in the past” I do not propose to examine the 
highly technical issues raised hy Mr Rohet Lson s admirable 
report, althougli 1 am not wholly unacquainted with them, and 
although hy le ivmg them undiscusscd I practically ignore a 
subject to which Lord C'urron dc\olcd a aast amount of 
time Ms reason is that this hook is mainly intended for 
general readers rather than foi experts If there may seem 
some Intk of proportion hetween the space I ha\e devoted 
to. sny, sonic islands in the Persian CJulf, and to the niceties 
of railwuN Imnncc, ni) renewed answer is that m so vast a 
theme it has been necessary to he sclcctne, and I ha\e 
preferred to dwell upon those aspects ot Lord Cnr/on's 
Administration w Inch seemed to be of most general interest 
That is why sc\eral features of Lord Cur/on’s work, of 
great importance though chiefly technical m character, only 
find \cry brief mention in these pages 

The Government of India were rather disconcerted by 
Mr Robertson’s strictures, but many of his recommendations 
were earned into effect Chief among these was a complete 
resolution in the system of raihvay control Hitherto the 
railway had been a branch of the Public Works Depart- 
ment, and sufficient attention had not been given to the 
commercial side of railway policy The Public Works 
Department had at its head a Member of Council, who 
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liJid become rather superfluous. Lord Curzon abolished 
him, and placed the Department in charge of a Secietary 
to Goveinment At the same time he removed the rail- 
ways fiom tlie eontiol of the Department, and handed them 
ovci to a new Raihvay Board, composed of thiee railway 
e\peits, as lecommcndcd by IMr Robeilson He pointed 
out afteiwnids that the idea had been propounded by 
Sn George Chesney ninny years before The Railway 
Boaid was given control of railway matters, and its duties 
include the prcjiaration of the annual programme of railway 
expenditure, the control of State lines, the supervision of 
companies’ lines, and many cognate duties These changes 
weie only bi ought into operation in the last year of Lord 
Curzon’s ^Tceioyalty. As I have said m the opening 
chaptei, the Railway Boaid did not meet -with general 
at fust, cliiefly because it paid too much attention 
to details, and did not concentrate upon the greater ques- 
tions of lailway policy, but it cerUunly handles raihvay 
business fur moie rapidly than under the old system, and 1 
believe its work is now less open to criticism The reform 
thus intioduced by Lord Cuizon is said to be “ the most 
important that has been made in policy and administration 
since raihvays were first intioduced into India ” 

It was followed in 1907 by the abolition of the archaic 
posts of Consulting Engineers for Raihva5^s, and the con- 
ferment of larger powers upon the railway companies In 
the same year the Railway Board w^as reconstituted and its 
powers enlarged, while in 1910 more liberal terms were 
offered to private promoters of feeder railways The railway 
admimstration of India still has many defects, its methods of 
finance are not wdioUy satisfactory, and its rate of progress 
m construction is fai too slow , but there has been a remark- 
able improvement during the last decade, for which Lord 
Curzon ivas largely responsible JMy own impression is that 
the cost of working Indian railw^ays wall continue to rise, 
and that the pay of the subordinate staff will have to be 
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substantially inci eased m course of time On the railways, 
as m every bianch of the puhhc and semi-pubhc services, 
Indians are demanchng a larger shaie of recogmtion 
Although 97 per cent, of the men employed on the railways 
aie Indians, it is pointed out that very few of them obtain 
access to the higher posts 

The pecuharity of the Indian railwaj’’ system is that it 
is still entirely cut off from the lest of the world, while the 
sea lemams the only highway of communication between 
India and Burma The nmeteenth centuiy saw the com- 
pletion of the Siberian Railway , the twentieth century is 
bound to Avitness the construction of more great tiunk lines 
throughout Asia. The harbinger of Asiatic progress is the 
locomotive The time must certamly come when the Indian 
system will be Imked up with that of Chma on the one 
hand, and that of Asiatic Russia and Persia on the other 
Loid Cuizon’s attitude towards these various possibilities 
can be very briefly explained One of his obiects in making 
the wild jouiney fiom Assam to Upper Burma in 1901 was 
to judge for himself the character of the country, and the 
prospects of hnkmg up the Assam and Buima systems He 
announced afteiwaids m Rangoon that though land con- 
nection was much to be desiied, he would not be a paity to 
it m his time As to railway connection between Buima 
and the Chinese province of Yunnan, he thought it “ mid- 
summer madness ” He said 

“ I cannot advise that, m the pursuit of fanciful political 
ambitions, we should use Indian money to spiead-eagle oui 
railways over foreign countries and remote continents, while 
ah. the time there is lymg the most splendid and lucrative 
field of investment at our doors ” 

He added that the entrre Burmo-Chinese trade was then 
berng srrccessfully transported across the Salween Rrver in 
two dug-outs, though it has grown since. His opinions 
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regarding railway extensions on the western frontier were 
equally emphatic. Though he built the first section of the 
Nushki-Seistan Railway, he considered the construction of 
trunk railways in Persia to be at that time a somewhat 
remote possibility; and I have always understood that he 
was absolutely opposed to any project for joining the Indian 
system to the railways of Russia by an extension through 
Afghanistan 

I shaied these views once, but have now abandoned 
them all , and I dare say the passing of a decade has 
materially modified Lord Curzon’s opinions also The early 
provision of railway communication between India and 
Bui ma lias become both a strategic and a pohtical necessity 
As for linking up with Russia and China, I was induced to 
come to fresh conclusions after mspecting the Sibenan 
Railway just before the Russo-.Tapanese War, and these 
conclusions have been strengthened since I have seen other 
transcontinental lines, including the Canadian Pacific The 
subject IS too large to be discussed here, but I hold that 
when China brmgs her Szechuan Railway towards the 
Burma frontier, as she will do m course of time, it should 
be linked with the Noithern Shan States or with Myitkyma , 
and I understand that the engineering difficulties are not so 
insuperable as was once supposed That India will one day 
have direct railway commumcation \vith Europe, and that 
the railway route will be largely patronised, has become 
with me an article of faith, but the way to the Straits 
of Dover will never he through Persia or Asia Mmor I 
agree mth Sir Thomas Holdich that the route through 
Afghanistan by way of Kandahar and Heiat is “ the shortest, 
simplest, and cheapest overland connection with Europe.” 
He points out that five hundred miles of easy hne would 
connect Europe with India “ without any mtervenmg 
deserts, no hot plains and would pass through an 
admirable climate and over easy grades ” Experience else- 
where shows that such a line would have httle through 
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freight traffic, and -would be chiefly maintained by sectional 
traffic The project is out of the question -while Afghamstan 

remains surrounded by a rmg-fence, but another t-wenty 
yeais isull -work great changes in the dommions of the Amir 
When such a scheme becomes practicable, I see no reason 
why it should materially affect the problem of Indian defence, 
and many reasons why it should strengthen the position of 
Afghanistan as a buffer state I hope to hve to enter the 
“ Calais Express” at the Victona Termmus at Bombay 
Ha^nng set Ins railway reforms m motion, Lord Curzon 
turned his attention to the Customs Department, the adminis- 
tration of which had been the subject of constant complaint 
by tlie mercantile commumty The value of the import 
trade of India m the year 1905-1906 was over £7 4,000,000, 
exclusive of treasure, yet up to that year the Customs 
arrangements had been unworthy of a tenth-rate colony 
It was not the fault of the men, but of the system The 
principal Collectors of Customs were selected at random 
from the Civil Service, and the posts were chiefly used to 
find temporary employment for officers of fairly senior 
standing who were waiting for other appomtments As a 
rule they had no special mterest m the work, and knew that 
they would be speedily transferred to more congemal duties 
The Customs branch was a byway which rarely led to high 
promotion The consequence was that the commercial &ms 
were constantly being confronted by new temporary 
collectors who did not know then duties, and were eager to 
forsake them The subordinates bad other defects, also 
chiefly due to the system They had much work, but httle real 
responsibihty Then pay was bad, and then prospects pooi 
Every maritime pro-vince had its own pro-dncial Customs 
Sennce admmistered by the Provmcial Government, and m 
these httle services the subordmates had few chances of 
improving their position. Moreover, procedure was not 
uniform Not only was every port a law unto itself, but 
successive coUectois had different methods Merchants were 
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therefore exaspeialed, and Chambers of Commerce grumbled 
without ceasing 

An inquiry into the condition of the Calcutta Custom- 
house in 1002 led to some improvement, and at the same 
time certain concessions weie made to subordinates. It was 
soon plain that these changes did not go deep enough 
There were further mqunies, and at last, m 1905, Lord 
Curzon swept away the provincial services, and established 
an Impeiial Customs Service, whose officers were to be 
available for employment at any port A proportion of the 
higher posts were resei ved for members of the Civil Service, 
but they had first to qualify by acting as assistants, and they 
were more or less told that if they entered the Customs 
they were expected to stay m the Department The 
grievances of the subordinates were duly rectified. The 
change revolutionised the Customs Service, and made it 
worthy of a great Empire with a liuge trade It was deeply 
appreciated by mercantile firms, and was one of the reforms 
which led the Bombay Chamber of Commerce, not a very 
emotional body, to present an address to Lord Curzon on 
his departure declaring that “ the barrier that seemed some 
years ago to divide Government from commerce has been 
completely broken down ” 

On the day he landed m India, Lord Curzon pnvately 
expressed his mtention of seeking an early opportunity to 
reduce the telegraphic charges between India and England 
In his fiist Budget speech, he said he regarded the existmg 
rate as “immical to trade, a barrier to the ever-growmg 
intercourse between India and the mother country, and 
obsolete and anomalous in itself” The rate for private 
telegrams was then 4s a word, and for Press telegrams 

4d a word There was a long delay, because negotiations 
mth foreign countries were necessary, but m 1902 he was 
able to announce that private telegrams had been reduced 
to 29 6d a word, and Press messages to one shilling He 
admitted that the reduction was not as large " as I should 
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personally have liked, or as will one day come ” The traffic 
grew so lapidly that bj'- the second year, instead of having 
to pay £ 45,000 a year undei its guarantee, as was estimated, 
the Government of India only had to pay £1300 In 1904 
private telegrams weie further reduced to 2s a word, but no 
further reduction was made in Press lates until in 1909 the 
Imperial Press Confeience got the rate lowered to Qd The 
reason why the 1 eduction for private messages gave so 
much gratification m commeicial circles is that much of the 
business vuth Europe is transacted by telegraph 

Lord Curzon told the Bombay Chamber, m taking leave 
of its members, that the rate must go yet lower He said 
that if piivate messages were sixpence a word, and Press 
messages cheaper still, between England and India, “the 
almost indescribable ignorance which exists m each country 
about the other, and which is often the despair of friends of 
both, could no longer exist ” “ I believe in giving news to 

the people,” were his final words on a subject on wluch he 
had often spoken As I shall afterwards relate, the Viceroy 
had recently had personal cause to rue the high cost of Press 
messages to England, because owing to the process of severe 
condensation he had accidentally been the victim of a serious 
misunderstandmg The further reduction of Press tele- 
graphic rates between England and India has become a 
matter of urgent Imperial importance For the newspapers 
in both countries the question necessarily assumes a business 
form , already they spend all, and sometimes more than, 
they can afford , but for the pubhc and the Empire cheaper 
Press telegrams to and from India are now a vital necessity 
Internal private telegrams were also reduced m price 
duiing Lord Curzon’s Viceroyalty, with the result that m 
two years they mcreased 30 per cent , while a reduction of 
the internal Pi ess rates caused an mcrease of between 
80 and 90 per cent , the traffic rising m a smgle year from 
7,680,000 to 14,000,000 words Lord Curzon tried to 
promote the bettei dissemination of news from Europe by 
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introducing, in 1900, a Bill confernng copyright upon Press 
messages from foreign countries for a limited number of 
hours. The Bill was eventually withdrawn, partly owing 
to dissensions among Anglo-Indian newspapers as to the 
period of copyright, but still more in consequence of the 
violent opposition of the native Press. The native news- 
papers were m the habit of promptly repubhshing the 
special telegrams from Europe received by the Anglo- 
Indian newspapers, and were furious at the possibihty that 
the privilege might be denied to them. The Anglo-Indian 
newspapers did not care a straw about republication m the 
native Press, with which they were not in competition, 
they only wanted protection agamst each other The diffi- 
culty might have been overcome by exempting the native 
Press from the operations of the Bill, and possibly another 
measure may be mtroduced some day upon these Imes, 
but even with that wide exemption it wdl be difficult to 
frame a measure acceptable to all I thmk that nowadays, 
in Calcutta at any rate, 'such a measure might instantly 
produce severe competition between the Anglo-Indian and 
the native newspapers 

The reason assigned to me some time afterwards for the 
withdrawal of the Telegraphie Press Messages Bill was that 
the Viceroy had been deeply impressed by the loyal attitude 
of the native Press during the Boer War He felt the 
opposition to the Bill to be somewhat unreasonable, but 
considered that he should not, under the ciicumstances, per- 
sist with a measure to which the leadmg native newspapers 
took sueh strong exception The recollection of the loyalty 
of the bulk of the native newspapers durmg the South African 
crisis mfluenced all lus views regardmg them in later years, 
and, taken m conjunction with his preoccupations in other 
directions, goes far to explain why he ignored or condoned 
subsequent manifestations of sedition m some quarters. 

For the benefit of the tea trade, and at the request of 
the planting community. Lord Curzon passed the Indian 
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Tea Cess Ael in 1908 It provides for a minute compulsory 
le\’y on everj^ pound of Indian tea exported by sea, and 
produces a sum exceeding £20,000 a year. This sum is 
spent by representatives of the tea tiade in advertising, and 
otherwise pusliing the sale of Indian tea in India and other 
countries For tlie indigo plaiiteis, who were nearly ruined 
by German synthetic indigo, he made a special grant spread 
over a number of years, to dejfray the cost of scientific 
inquir}’^ into tlie methods of production of natural mdigo 
TJiougli the Behar industry continues to decline, the experi- 
ments are still pioceeding, not without some hope of success. 
I^Ieanwhile the indigo planters find some consolation m the 
thought that the battle is not yet lost, for synthetic indigo 
can only compete "with them by being sold at a fraction 
above the cost of production At tlie instance of the owners 
of jute mills, special inquiries were instituted into the causes 
of the deterioration of jute. Efforts were made to improve 
the sea fisheries, which had been sadly neglected The 
petroleum trade was found to be suffering from obsolete 
restrictions which thwarted its groivth, and was given rules 
which permit greater freedom An Act passed m 1903 
made pro^^sIon for facilitating and regulating the supply 
and use of electricity for hghting and other purposes Except 
in Calcutta, there was no legislation controlling electnc 
lighting and traction, until this Act was passed 

In his first year in India, Lord Curzon issued revised 
rules for mining and prospecting, I believe the question 
had been under consideration before his advent The extra- 
ordinarily obstructive and unjust rules previously m force 
are scarcely conceivable to-day, but they illustrate very 
forcibly what I have already said about the former attitude 
of the Government of India towards private enterprise 
One ridiculous rule was that no prospectmg hcence could 
be granted to a company or syndicate, although mmmg 
enterprises are usually entered upon by associations rather 
by than individuals The framers of the origmal rules seem 
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to have been inflamed by an almost inexplicable intolerance 
of companies and syndicates Again, even a prospector for 
coal was limited to an area of four square miles, and it was 
further diiected that at least eight miles must intervene 
between any two prospecting grants to the same person f 
Prospecting for coal is sometimes an elaborate busmess, in- 
volving heavy imtial outlay, and such a lule was almost 
prohibitive A disgracefully unjust lule was that “when 
any area has been explored and its value as a field for mining 
IS sufficiently ascertained,” provincial Governments were 
empowered to refuse to grant prospecting hcences, and to 
put up the whole of the mming rights for sale by auction 
It IS hardly possible to estimate all the mischief that single 
enactment did in retaidmg the development of the mineral 
resources of India By its provisions the Government, after 
pel nutting an individual to undertake the arduous work of 
exploration, were enabled to step m, regardless of the pre- 
ferential claim established by the explorer’s industry and 
enterprise, and sell to any competitor all the mineral wealth 
he had revealed A Chinese mandarin of the old school 
would hardly have been capable of more shameless mjustice 
i A ludicrous regulation was that when premises and mmes 
were abandoned, the workings had to be handed over to the 
Government “ m a workmanhke state ” Even an ex- 
hausted coal seam had to be delivered up “ in apiopei state 
for workmg,” if the rules were insisted on 

The old mining rules were by no means a case apart 
they were simply a fair illustration of the normal demeanour 
of the Government of India towards busmess men for a 
period of half a centmy The changes made in them by 
Lord Curzon were the first-fruits of the new pohcy by 
which he instilled confidence mto every branch of com- 
mercial hfe All the regulations I have quoted were ruth- 
lessly destroyed , royalties on precious stones and gold and 
silver were based on net profits instead of on output, and 
thus an miquitous provision which had cost the Burma 
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Ruby Mines Company £150,000 while it was workmg at a 
loss was abolished , the ro 5 ^alty on coal was reduced from 
2^ to a per ton , an absurd prohibition controlhng the 
assignment of interests was excised from the rules, and in 
many other ways the whole of the conditions were revised 
The reform gave a great impetus to minmg enterpnse m 
India Sir Thomas Holland, in a lecture to the Royal 
Society of Arts m April 1911, pointed out that the year 
1899 was memorable, m regard to mineral questions, in two 
ways In that year not only were the new mining rules 
promulgated, but a gold standard of currency with a fixed 
rate of exchange was adopted English mvestors knew for 
the first time the exact nominal value of their outlay and 
the worth of their dividends , and they ought to have known 
that the old pohcy of obstruction was abandoned for ever. 
Yet so evil was the name of the Government of India m 
the Enghsh money market that it was years before mistrust 
was allayed, and I have httle doubt that even to-day the 
memory of the second half of the mneteenth century 
militates against the popularity of Indian mvestments 
Certain flaws in the new rules are now bemg rectified , but 
after ten years’ workmg Sir Thomas Holland was able to 
testify to “ the generous nature of the rules as a whole ” 
Lord Curzon afterwards tned, without success, to induce 
prominent Enghsh capitalists to start great iron and steel 
works in India , and possibly no one was more surprised 
than the Viceroy when a courageous and prescient Indian, 
the late Mr Jamsetjee Tata, volunteered to imdertake the 
task In some respects Mr Tata was the most remarkable 
Indian of his time In the last few decades, India has 
produced a few leaders of thought, a few earnest reformers, 
one or two orators of marked ability, two or thiee xmdoubted 
statesmen, and a writer or two of notable talent , but there 
has been hardly any other man among its milhons who may 
more fitly be said to have umted within himself the quahties 
of which the Indian peoples stand so greatly in need His 
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achievements were mainly mateual and of a nature to im- 
press the Western mind rather than the Oriental; but I 
knew him well m his later years, and caught ghmpses of the 
high purpose which lay behind them As a pioneer of 
Indian industry he stood entirely alone, and so far he has 
had no conspicuous successor No record of the period dunng 
which Lord Curzon governed India can ignore his work. 

Jamsetjee Tata saw in his early youth that India must 
add industi lal development and the utilisation of its natural 
resources to its immemorial adherence to the soil His 
articles of faith were that the country could not exist 
almost solely upon agriculture, that it had vast unutilised 
resources, that with its .ibundance of raw raatenal and 
cheap laboui it might develop great manufactures, and that 
Indian brains and Indian capital, wisely associated, where 
necessary, \vith Western experience, ought to do the tvork 
He differed fiom the majority ot his compatriots in the 
extraordinary thoroughness of his procedure When, for 
instance, he decided to enter the mill industry, he first made 
a long and careful study of Lancashire methods He 
emerged from his researches an expert of a high order , Ins 
brain had a pecuhar bent for the investigation of machinery 
and of systems of manufacture , and the splendid Empress 
Mills at Nagpore, which he built on Ins return, are the 
finest of their kmd m India In every enterpnse that he 
subsequently touched he showed the same faculties first, 
broad imagmation and keen insight, next a scientific and 
calculatmg study of the project and all that it involved, and 
finally a high capacity for organisation 

The important share he took in the reconstruction move- 
ment winch has given Bombay so many handsome buildings 
was only one of his many enterprises. Had he lived, he 
would undoubtedly have created a great and healthy suburb 
of Bombay on the Trombay heights , he dreamed of it for 
years, and had a firm behef m its success I once wrote an 
article m which I said that the man wlio built an hotel 
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worthy of such a city would do moie for Bombay than the 
donoi of many museums He came to me and told me that 
tlie idea had long been simmering m his mind, and that he 
had made much study of the subject He spent more than 
a quartei of a million sterling upon the project • and the 
immense Taj Mahal Hotel, with its great dome, the first 
sight that greets travellers upon entering the harbour, was 
the result He had not the slightest desire to own an hotel, 
however imposing; his sole wish was to attract people to 
India, and incidentally to improve Bombay In the midst 
of incessant activities, and in spite of the claims of his 
widespread mercantile business, he found time to conduct 
innumerable experiments, all at his owm cost He intro- 
duced the Japanese silk industry into Mysore He sent 
man}^ Indian students to England and Japan He tned to 
acclimatise Eg3q)tian cotton in India, to send Bombay 
mangoes to the London market, to develop artesian wells 
in Gujerat, no one but himself and one or two others knew 
the whole range of his interests. The mistakes he un- 
doubtedly made — they were not many — were due to the 
practical impossibility of exercising close control in so many 
directions , and he was very self-willed 

One of his most marked characteristics was his passion 
for travel He knew England better than most English- 
men, and there were few countries wherein he had not 
journeyed, with seeing eye and a mind ready to grasp what 
he saw He was familiar with many great cities, knew 
Pans well, and was not unknown m New York, where he 
had a branch house lYith him, wealth was but a means 
to an end , he cared little for it, save for the power it 
gave him Simplicity was his mvariable rule , he liked 
splendid surroundmgs, but his personal tastes were of the 
plainest kind, and he scorned publicity His greatest 
pleasure was to be among his own friends at his club , and 
any stranger who saw his strong impressive bearded form 
in moments of relaxation, clad m the simple white garb of 
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his race, and laughing over a game of pachest^ would not 
have dreamed that he was in the presence of one who had 
such a wide knowledge of the world, who had done so much, 
and had cherished such high aims He was a Parsi, and his 
interests centred m Bombay, but his spirit rose above the 
restramts of lace and creed He belonged to the whole 
country, and did more for its material regeneration than 
any other Indian of modern times 

In his later years, the boldness of Mr Tata’s projects 
staggered and sometimes frightened his contemporaries, but 
his wisdom is rapidly receivmg posthumous justification 
He died at Nauheim m 1904 The three great schemes 
with which his name is chiefly associated were aU set in 
motion during Lord Curzon’s Viceroyalty, The first was for 
the foundation of an Indian Institute of Science, an orgam- 
sation which should provide new careers for the promismg 
youth of India, should bring the best mtellects of the 
country into closer touch with Western science, and should 
at the same time help forward the development of the 
resources of the Indian Empire To that end he offered 
property worth £200,000 — ^it has since increased in value — 
as an endowment, the property to be vested in the Govern- 
ment. A deputation headed by Sir Edward Candy laid the 
scheme before Lord Curzon on the day after his amval, and 
he promised his warm support Later the Viceroy gave a 
grant of £5800 a year towards the enterprise, and also granted 
£16,600 towards the buildmg fund Mr Tata died just 
when his scheme had been fully approved by Lord Curzon 
and the Secretary of State, but his sons immediately 
announced to the Government of India their mtention of 
fulfiUmg their father’s wishes Sir Wilham Ramsay had 
already visited India to advise upon the scheme , the Mysore 
Government gave £88,000 down, a large tract of land for a 
site, and promised £8800 a year , and the Institute is now 
established at Bangalore as a post-graduate umversity 
institution for “the promotion of advanced studies and 
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original research with special regard to the interests of 
India.” Its immediate object is study and research “m 
such branches of pure and applied science as are more 
directly apphcable to Indian arts and mdustnes ” Dr. 
Morris Travers, F.R.S , from Bristol University, is the first 
director, having been nominated by the Royal Society at 
the request of the Secretary of State One of Mr Tata’s 
express injunctions, which showed his modest character, was 
that his name was not to be associated with the designation 
of the Institute 

The second scheme could only have been carried out by a 
man of bold and ongmal ideas. Mr Tata was long possessed 
by the thought that the heavy tropical rainfall of Western 
India might be utihsed for practical purposes Behind the 
narrow strip of coast the Western Ghats nse hke a natural 
rampart, and they catch the first onset of the south-west 
monsoon The average rainfall m the Lonauh district is 
175 mches Mr. Tata met Mr Da^dd Gosthng, who had 
hit upon the plan of constructing huge storage reservoirs 
amid the hills, and arrestmg the rapid flow of watei to the 
sea The water thus accumulated could, he contended, be 
converted mto enough electnc power to supply all the mills 
m Bombay Both were laughed at, but Mr Tata pursued 
the idea with characteristic tenacity of purpose The 
prehmmary investigations lasted for years, but it was con- 
clusively demonstrated that the thing could be done , and it 
is being done On February 8, 1911, Sir George Clarke laid 
the foundation-stone of the extensive works now bemg con- 
structed at Lonauh, and they will probably be completed m 
1918 Whole valleys are bemg dammed to hold up the 
water. The dams v^ be 8700 feet m length, and 32 to 70 
feet high, creating lakes 2521 acres in extent, of a capacity 
of 3000 milhon cubic feet, with a fall of 1730 feet The 
power produced will be transmitted to the City of Bombay, 
a distance of 43 miles, and will be consumed by the cotton 
mills The first estimate is for 30,000 electric horse-power, 
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• 

but this will ultimately be much exceeded The initial 
capital is a million and a quarter sterling, and the money 
was entirely subscribed by Indians, among whom were several 
piinces, who contributed two-thirds of the whole capital 

The third scheme was that of the iron and steel industry 
1 have already mentioned, and it was the project of Mr 
Tata’s with which Lord Curzon had most to do The 
hydro-electric scheme chiefly rested with the Bombay 
Government Tlie inspiration in the third case came from 
Mr Tata, who for some years had experts at work investi- 
gating the various iron-ore deposits m the Central Pro\ances 
and elsewhere, but he died while the inquiries were in 
progress, and it was his sons, forming the firm of Tata, Sons 
and Co , who, as m the case of the hydio-electnc project, 
flamed and submitted the scheme which was ultimately 
accepted by Lord Curzon’s Government A hill of rich 
hematite iron was found m the native state of Mourbhanj, 
in the Orissa district of Bengal, as well as another in 
the Central Provinces Coal and coke were obtainable 
;from the Jherria coalfield, 130 miles away Flux was 
furnished by deposits of dolomite and hmestone near at 
hand The great market and port of Calcutta was distant 
only 153 miles A site for the iron and steel works was 
selected near the mam hne of the Bengal-Nagpur railway 
Thus the difiSculties which have so often prevented the 
development of iron and steel works m India were at last 
overcome. All the requisite materials could be assembled 
at no great cost, and the works could be constructed withm 
easy reach of a port 

Loid Curzon, on the advice of Sir John Hewett, then at 
the head of the Commerce and Industry Department, gave 
the scheme generous encouragement He agreed to build 
a railway 45 miles long firom the hiU of iron to the proposed 
works , to procure a reduction of railway fireight charges on 
materials required for construction, on raw material, and on 
fimshed products sent for shipment to Calcutta, and to buy 
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a larg^ quantit}’- of steel rails of prescnbed quality every year 
instead of purchasing abroad, provided the price was the same 
Stimulated by this assistance, the Tata brothers placed 
then scheme upon the market, and m 1907 floated a company 
which now has contiol of a capital of about £2,000,000, 
largely found by Indians The whole of the preparations 
are practically complete. A new station has been made at 
Ivahmati, on the mam line. A ladway has been built to 
the works at Sakchi, rathei less than three miles away. 
Anotkei line leads to Gurumaishimi, the hiU of iron m the 
lungle, where 200,000 tons ofverj’^nch ore werelongago ready 
to be moved to the works The company has eleven miles of 
railway in and around its sheds at Sakchi alone About 
2500 men are being employed, of whom about 200 are 
Europeans imported for the steel-makmg processes The 
industr}’’ vill be run as fai as possible with labour-savmg 
machinery, and great care is being taken to organise the 
workmen on an efficient basis. The works can manufacture 
120,000 tons of pig-iron annually Pig-iron will be made 
before the end of the >ear, steel early m 1912, and the 
contract for 20,000 tons of steel rails annually for the 
Government of India is only one bianch of the undertakmg 
Sir Thomas Holland has stated that the company has m 
sight all the ore it will require for many years to come, and 
that possibly the raw material may also be exported to 
Europe when rich ores aie in demand The whole enter- 
prise marks the dawn of a new era m Indian mdustrial 
development, and it is entirely the work of Indians, actmg 
m conjunction with slolled European advice 

I have aheady alluded to the supreme importance of 
guarding against the growth m India of those evils of 
industriahsm which once were a blot upon England, and are 
still very visible m all Western countries If we are to have 
factories and mines in India, let us at least try to make them 
a source of benefit and not of human misery Indian 
employers of labour of the new school have not yet reahsed, 
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as a class, that they owe a duty to their workpeople as well 
as to themselves. They are' eager for profits, and sometimes 
do not care at what cost m human suffermg their profits are 
obtained. There are happily many honourable exceptions, 
but the majonty of Indian employers of mdustrial labour are 
mdifferent to the welfare of their people Dr T M Nair, 
a Madras Hmdu, who was a member of the Factory Com- 
mission of 1907-8, wrote at the end of his investigations 

“ I must confess . . with shame that m my tour through- 
out India I found that my countrymen as a class were more 
unsympathetic and hard employers of labour than the 
European manufacturers. Ot course there were many 
notable exceptions But, speaking generally, the labourers 
fared worse under Indian employers than under European 
Even some of the most enhghtened and educated Indian 
gentlemen, with whom I discussed mdustrial questions, had 
not a single word of sympathy with the labourers to express 
They were aU anxious to make up for lost time, and to push 
on their mdustrial ventures and to accumulate wealth But 
as for the workers, they were part of the machmery of pro- 
duction and nothmg more ” 

When Lord Curzon became Viceroy he found under 
consideration a Bill for the regulation and due mspection 
of mmes Up to that time Indian mmes had never been 
properly inspected, and accidents were not reported The 
Government of India had woven a wonderful web m which 
to enmesh mming prospectors , they had done nothmg for the 
protection of people who worked m mines' already existmg 
The BiU remamed under consideration for another two years, 
during which time it met with strong opposition from many 
mine-owners. It was to a great extent reconstructed before 
hemg finally passed m 1901. It regulated the employment 
of women and children, gave powers to draft rules for the 
safety and health of people working in mmes, provided for 
proper mspection, and constituted Mmmg Boards, on which 
the mme-ovraers were represented, to which all rules were 
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to be referred By Lord Curzon’s direction, a Department 
of IMines, ivitli a Chief Inspector and assistants, was also 
organised. How urgent was the need for these measures 
Mas revealed by the Viceroy in the course of his speech on 
the passing of the INIines Act, when he said : 

“ I . sent and asked Mr Reader, the Officiating In- 
spector, for a special report . What he told me was that, 
m his many inspections, he had repeatedly found an utter 
disregard for human hfe, resulting partly from ignorance, 
and partly from carelessness, and that many mines were 
conducted upon such inhuman lines — these weie his own 
■words — that some immediate remedial action ought to be 
taken . In many of the mines the head-gear and wind- 
ing apparatus were unsafe Elsewhere there was no attempt 
at proper ventilation Frequently the managers were absent,'* 
and the work was proceeding under no sort of control . . 

In one case, in a Bengal coal-mine, Mr Reader found two 
hundred and fifty people (men, women, children, and infants) 
at work, where he reported the ventilation as ml, the air as 
foul in the extreme with smoke and gases, and the con- 
ditions as unfit for human existence In two other 

gaseous mines, ivhere the managers were absent, and mcom- 
petent substitutes had been left m charge, he found huge 
fires kindled in the working galleries, and naked hghts sus- 
pended from the roof where the cutting was going on 
Again, he says that infants are allowed to be carried and put 
to sleep m foul places incompatible ivith health or safety ” 

The context, which I have omitted, indicates "that the 
conditions described were by no means general, and that in 
many imnes precautions were taken, and the health and 
safety of the workpeople cared for , but the passages quoted 
show that mining legislation had become imperative It 
should also be said that the offending mme-owners were 
certainly not all Indians. 

It was unfortunate that Lord Curzon was never able to 
undertake similar measures for the benefit of the factory 
workers of India, who in his day had already reached the 
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large total of 682,000 He was not unmindful of their 
defective conditions of labour, and drew attention to the 
need for remedial measures Had it not been for his pre- 
mature departure, he would probably have dealt with the 
whole question The issue raised by the oppressive con- 
ditions under which many mill operatives were working m 
India became acute m the last year of Lord Curzon’s 
Viceroyalty It was handled on broad and comprehensive 
hnes by Lord Mmto, and its final settlement represents the 
first important lesult of Lord Hardmge’s Viceroyalty The 
passing of the Indian Factories Act of 1911, and the institu- 
tion of a legal twelve-hours day for textile workers m India, 
was to a considerable extent due to my own intervention 
I have refi^amed throughout this volume from alluding to any 
occasional participation on my part, or on the part of the journal 
with which I was connected, in any of the events or move- 
ments narrated , but I am moved to be less reluctant m this 
one instance, for reasons which I wiU afterwards explain 
At the beginning of 1905 the system of factoiy inspec- 
tion in India had partly broken down There was a Factory 
Act, but in certain respects it had become almost a dead 
letter The Government were meticulous in insistmg upon 
the fencmg of machinery, but seemed to think that their 
responsibility ended at that pomt In the City of Bombay 
there were 79 cotton mills, employing a daily average of 
114!,000 people; yet every officer associated with the m- 
spection of the Bombay factories had many other things 
to do The “ Chief Inspector of Factones ” was the 
Assistant Collector, usually a young civil servant. In 1905 
this post was held by six different men, all inexperienced, 
and generally indisposed to regard factory inspection as a 
serious part of their manifold duties The smgle whole- 
time factory mspector was chiefly employed m checkmg 
produce under the Cotton Excise Act, for the Gkivemment 
carefully looked after their dues The surgeons who were 
supposed to certify the ages of children employed in factones 
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could give verj'- little time to the work, which was per- 
functorily done The officer upon whom devolved the 
impoitant task of inspeetmg the sanitary eondition of the 
mills, their water-supply and ventilation, and above all, the 
observance of the laws about children, was a functionary 
styled “ the Personal Assistant to the Surgeon-General ” 
He was a soit of private secretary, whose principal task was 
to keep the medical stores of the piovince, and the idea 
that, m addition to his normal duties, he could inspect 79 
huge cotton mills, and many othei factories, spread over an 
area of several square miles, was ludicrous It was only 
natural that under such a system the provisions of the 
Factory Act were systematically evaded In Calcutta the 
failuie of factoiy inspection, and the evils which followed in 
its tram, were even more apparent One Calcutta mill 
manager frankly admitted to the second Factory Labour 
Commission that he had taken no notice of the Factory 
Act Another manager elsewhere, whose mill employed 
nearly 400 children, actually affirmed that he had never 
heard of a Factoiy Act imposing lestrictions on child 
labour , and I can quite believe it. 

Tlie scandals of factory labour in India, and the neglect 
of the Goiernmeiit to exercise proper supervision, were 
disclosed m a rather curious way For many years the 
Indian mills were only worked from sunrise to sunset, and 
m the tropics, where there is no long twilight, and darkness 
comes early, the hours represented no abnormal hardship 
At length it occurred to some enterprising mdividual in 
Bomba}’- that if he mstalled electric light m his mill he 
might run his machinery a httle longer He did so, with 
such results tliat by 1905 there were 39 mills ht by electricity 
in the City of Bombay alone The Bombay miU industry 
is based upon unsatisfactory principles Most of the mills 
are managed by firms which act as “ agents,” and the agents 
are remunerated, not upon profits, but by comnussion upon 
out-tuin They receive a small sum upon eveiy pound of 
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yam they make, and production is thereby stimulated with- 
out regard to the state of the market. In 1905 there was 
a “boom” in the mill industry The mills were pouring 
out their products, and great profits were being made. 
The value of mill shares rose in sympathy. Mill managers 
in the happy possession of the electric light continually 
extended their hours of labour, mills without electricity 
clamoured for installations ¥017 soon theie were sixteen 
mills working from at least 5 am to 8 p m., and some of 
these even continued until 8 35 pm. or longer Allowing 
for the statutory half-hour stoppage m the middle of the 
day, the operatives had to do from 14^ to 15 hours of actual 
labour, and I believe there were even worse cases The 
other mills possessing electric hght were working from 13 to 
14 hours The operatives never saw their homes in daylight 
They w^ere the victims of the masters, and, as I satisfied 
myself, the unwilling victims. It must be remembered that 
they w'ere working in fierce tropical heat, in a badly diained 
distnct full of mephitic exhalations, within mills some of which 
were old and dimly hghted, where windows were never opened 
and the foul air was stifling , but I will refrain from details 
The competition grew so intense that there seemed no 
limit to the hours likely to be worked Early in August 
the Bombay mill-owners held their annual meeting Sir 
Henry Procter, who is connected with the miU industry, 
but had not increased the hours of work in his mills, 
reproached the offendmg mill-owners, saymg : “ To swell your 
profits you aie ready to sink all feelings of humanity, and 
to sweat your mill hands to any extent” It was not, he 
said, a question of competition with Lancashire, but “a 
question of increasing profits, which are already an)rthmg 
between 20 per cent, and 50 per cent ” Mr. Bomanjee 
Dinshaw Petit used even stronger language, and declared 
that there were 82 mills workmg 15 hours a day, a state- 
ment which may have been correct then, though I could not 
verify it at a later date Both urged the adoption of a twelve- 
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hours day/and a resolution in favour of such a restriction 
was passed. Not a single one of the offenders acted upon 
it, and some of them told me afterwards that they thought 
it a “ formal thmg ” There was no infraction of the law in 
keeping the mills at work day and night The hours of adult 
male labour were not regulated, and such enactments as 
existed only apphed to the hours of women and children 

A week or two afterwards I mtervened My oiigmal 
intention was to visit one or two mills late at mght to 
notice the condition of the opeiatives as they ceased work 
Almost immediately I discovered that m addition to the 
undue exploitation of adult labour, there were shameful 
abuses of child labour about which nobody had said a word 
I beheve the majority of the mill-owners concerned were 
unaware of the conditions under which children were work- 
mg , but their ignorance did not lessen their responsibility 
These discoveries were quite imexpected, and I determined 
to probe further Before the mill-owners were aware of my 
proceedmgs, I had, m the company of an expert, mspected 
many of their mills at all hours from before dawn until long 
after dark, held informal meetings of the operatives, visited 
the people m their wretched homes, looked at good mills 
as well as bad ones, and collected abundant evidence both 
as to general conditions and as to the conditions of child 
labour What I saw was far worse than I had been led to 
expect , but I will not describe it afresh, nor will I pause to 
tell m detail of the number of stunted infants under the 
legal age for employment, of the worn and haggard children 
compelled to masquerade as adults on false certificates, and 
of the utter disregard of the law hmitmg the hours m winch 
children could work 

I -svrote a page for The Times of Indza describmg the 
results of my mquines I did not seek to emulate Charles 
Kingsley and Tom Hood , it was a plam statement of facts 
The Manchester Chiardian, which reprmted my article, said 
that it was “ a terrible indictment ” , but if that was the 
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case, it was the facts which made it so I called upon the 
mill-owners to stop their long hours , urged the Government 
to enforce their neglected laws , and pointed out that the 
only way to lemedy the gross oppression of textile workers 
m India was to pass an Act limiting the hours of adult 
male labour m factones The efforts at voluntary agree- 
ment had failed. I advocated a legal twelve-hours day. 
It may sound a mockery, to Australians in particular, but 
it was all that could be hoped for m India 

Not a mill-owner budged The Bombay Government 
were in the hills, there was not a single responsible official 
of high rank m Bombay, the Viceroy had just resigned 
Notlung was done until ray articles reached England, when 
the Manchester Guardian and other newspapers took the 
matter up, and telegrams began to amve JMeanwhile the 
native Press, without an exception, had warmly supported 
the cause of the operatives, and fiiUy endorsed my state- 
ments, it was one of those occasions the recollection of 
which makes one slow to criticise native newspapers The 
Bombay Presidency Association appointed a committee, 
presided over by Sir Pherozeshah Mehta, to inquire mto the 
question, though I do not think it ever met I continued 
my crusade. A day or two later Sir Sassoon David, the 
Chairman of the Mill-owners’ Association, informed me that, 
as an example, he would give up the use of electric hght m 
his mills Sir Currimbhoy Ebrahim simultaneously sent a 
notification that he would introduce a twelve-hours day at 
once, and Sir Jacob Sassoon, who employed 12,000 hands, 
did the same They were all humane employers, and it was 
not agamst them that I had been agitatmg, though through- 
out I mentioned no names Other null-owners followed 
smt, but many stall refused. 

A new comphcation arose The miU operatives began 
to demonstrate at mght against the mills which contmued 
working excessive hours. Windows were smashed and 
property destroyed, and there was a certam amount of mild 
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noting The police authonties weie anxious, and so was I 
In previous years I had seen more than one not in Bombay, 
and the iiots of 1908 afterwards showed what the city is 
capable of when it gets out of hand My position was 
embarrassing The European community were mostly un- 
sympathetic, because many held mill shares, which had 
temporarily declined in value owmg to my agitation The 
natu e Press was generous m its support, but most Indian 
owners of mill shares were wi athful To add to the difficulties, 
the Prince and Princess of Wales were even then passing 
down the Red Sea on their way to Bombay The attitude 
of the police was summed up m the statement “ If you 
don’t drop it there may be grave disorders just when the 
Prince and the Viceroy are arriving, and you Avill be blamed 
by the Government and everybody” I refused to desist, 
but it was plain that the recalcitrant mlll-o^vners had to be 
firmly dealt with by somebody Had there been a single 
lepresentative of the Bombay Government at hand official 
influence might have been brought to bear , but as happens 
during the greater part of the year, the city, with its nulhon 
inhabitants, had been left to take care of itself There was 
only oue alternative remaining Next day I became my 
own Lloyd George, and though very few of the miU-owners 
knew it, the resolution which all were forced to accept, 
agreeing temporarily to a twelve-hours day, was drafted by 
me The electric hghts weie turned out, and from that 
time the victory was won 

The remainder of the stoiy must be told m a few words. 
The resolution I had drafted declared at its close that the 
Mill-owners’ Association, “ while adliering to its opimon that 
shorter hours are desirable, cannot bind itself permanently to 
adopt any limitation which is confined to Bombay only ” It 
was meant to compel the Government to take general legis- 
lative action A dechne of tiade, and the pressure of pubhc 
opinion, alike prevented any reversion to the former long 
hours But the question was not allowed to lapse Lord 
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Morley appointed a Committee, with Sir Hamilton Freer- 
Smith as President, to investigate factory conditions m 
India, and this was followed by a larger Factory Commission 
My statements regarding Bombay were amply confirmed by 
the reports of both Commissions, which further showed that 
in some other parts of India there were even worse abuses 
in factories. The ultimate result was that in March 1911 
the Government of India passed an Act restricting adult 
male operatives in textile factories (and in other factones 
when considered necessary) to a twelve-hours day, amending 
and strengthening the law in regard to the employment of 
women and children, and providmg an efficient system of 
factory inspection. The Act introduces a new principle 
into the Indian industrial system, and marks a great advance 
m Indian mdustnal legislation It is due to the Bombay 
mill-owners to say that they were never reluctant, even at 
the outset, to accept a legal twelve-hours day; but they 
objected to restricting their mills to twelve hours while their 
competitors m other provinces remained unfettered The 
objection was somewhat academic, because very few cotton 
mills outside Bombay had the electric light 

I have ventured to state at some length my share in the 
earlier stages of this movement for two reasons The first 
IS that Anglo-Indian newspapers are constantly charged 
with fomenting race-hatred and with indifference to the 
interests of the Indian people No one brmgs this accusa- 
tion more frequently or more recklessly than the members 
of the English Labour Party Mr Ramsay MacDonald 
states m his book that he never saw a really sympathetic 
article on Indian affairs ” in The Times of India:, I can only 
say that he must have read it very rarely, for I believe its 
pohcy remams unaltered Except that they sent two 
members to join in the original deputation to Lord Morley, 
the Enghsh Labour Party did nothmg at all to help the 
movement for the emancipation of the mill operatives of 
India Two or three members of the party visited India 
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while the Bill was under consideration , they wrote a great 
deal about land revenue and the partition of Bengal, but not 
a word about the conditions of industrial labour and the 
measure introduced to ameliorate it. When the Bill was 
nearly wieeked, through the phancy of the Commerce 
Member, Mr Clark, as happened at one stage, they made no 
effort to save it The English Labour Party is accused of 
being out of touch with the workers m England , if India’s 
experience of their representatives is any criterion, the 
accusation is not a matter for surprise. This was a Bill 
which gave a new charter to the operatives of India , it saved 
the childien employed in Indian factones from shameful 
exploitation * it embodied (m a still mdequate form) a great 
pimciple of Autal importance to the whole future of organised 
Indian mdustriahsm , and it was mtroduced almost solely m 
consequence of the agitation conducted by an Anglo-Indian 
newspapei I believe that some such BiU must at some 
future time have been passed by the Government in any 
case , that it came when it did was due to Tlie Times of 
India The pohcy of the paper at that juncture was not 
new, but carried on a continuous tradition. My predecessor 
m the editorial chair, IMr T J Bennett, was presented on 
his departure with an address from thousands of the agri- 
culturists of Gujerat for the persistency with which he had 
advocated then grievances 

My other reason for dweUmg on this episode is that I 
wished to illustrate the situations which sometimes arise m 
the great cities of India as a result of the wholesale migra- 
tions of the provincial Governments to the hills One 
prominent member of the Bombay Government might have 
quelled the menace of disordei which was suddenly revealed , 
but in the whole city there was no one able to exercise 
sufficient mfluence upon the mill-owners, and though the 
pohce did their best, they were powerless On another 
occasion, m a moment of seiious emergency, I found that m 
the vast Bombay Secretariat the senior representative of the 
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Bombay Government, the sole embodiment of high executive 
authority, was an elderly Parsi clerk in red satin trousers 
The entire higher organisation of the Government, down to 
the last junior Under-Secretary, was m the hiUs, a day’s 
journey away This is a subject to which I shall revert later , 
and meanwhile I will only say that we cannot expect to 
continue to control India upon the pnnciples of St Montz 
My apology for this personal divagation is that it has 
some direct concern both with Indian mdustry and with the 
affairs of India during and after Lord Curzon’s Admmistra- 
tion , and I have preferred in this chapter to dwell upon the 
events of the period rather than to enter upon a discussion 
of general principles One other point must be noted 
Lord Curzon never faded to acknowledge that the success 
of his commercial, financial, and industrial policy was largely 
due to the work of his predecessors He claimed at the end 
of his Admmistration that there had been an enormous 
improvement, that there was everywhere more money m 
the country, m circulation, m reserves, m investments, m 
deposits, and m the pockets of the people , that the wages of 
labour had risen, that the standards of living among the 
poorest had gone up, that they employed conveniences and 
even luxunes which a quarter of a century ago were un- 
dreamed of, thereby mdicatmg an all-round increase of 
purchasing power, and that wherever taxation could be 
held to pinch, his Government had reduced it But he 
added : “ The whole pomt of my argument is that the 
improvement dates from the closmg of the Mints by Lord 
I.ansdowne and Sir David Barbour , and though it is in my 
time that the fruits have been mainly reaped, the seeds were 
sown by them ” 
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The word “fiscal” serves to include a brief reference to 
Lord Curzon’s financial policy, as well as some consideration 
of the Indian tariff problem The next important question 
which will anse for settlement m India aviII undoubtedly be 
the request of the Indian people that the Indian tanff shall 
be settled and maintained m greater accordance with their 
wishes No suggestion of disloyalty will be involved , nor 
will the request imply any hostility to British rule, unless it 
IS blindly refused, m which event it may produce a graver 
form of hostility than any yet encountered It wiU be a 
perfectly constitutional demand, preferred m a constitutional 
manner , and it will raise a moral issue transcending m mag- 
nitude any yet presented to Great Britam by India W e 
invite the whole world to witness that we are m India for 
the benefit of the Indian people and not for our own Are 
we sure that m all respects we are justifying the boast ^ 
We have recently enlarged the liberties of India Are we 
sure that we are wilhng to listen to her voice now that it is 
more audible ^ 

This is the one issue on which, I beheve, practically the 
whole of India is united AH the commumties, Hindus 
and JMahomedans, Loyalists and Anarchists, Congress and 
Moslem League, the bulk of the silent civil servants, most 
of the non-official Europeans, take the view that the Indian 
tariff must be settled m the interests of India, and 
they believe that at present the mterests of England are 
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considered first, The behef may not be entirely well founded, 
but we have given ample cause for its existence. Imperial 
Preference does not enter mto the matter, though it may 
come later , at present the question is that of India’s right 
to a hearmg m the settlement of her own tanff Though 
not yet acute, the issue may soon become so, and there 
seems every possibihty that a very curious position will then 
be produced On the one hand wiU be langed most of the 
non-official members of the new Imperial Council , on the 
other will be the Secretary of State and Parhament , and 
between them will stand the official members of the Council, 
nearly all of them sympathismg with the demand of the 
Indian people, but all directed to vote according to the 
dictates of the India Office. 

Such a situation cannot long continue The Secretary 
of State will be compelled either to give greater freedom to 
the Government of India m tariff matters, or to mould 
afresh the spirit m which Indian tanff questions are 
approached at Whitehall Whichever course he pursues, 
he is hkely to have an uncomfortable time m Parliament , 
while if he refuses to move at all, the consequences m India 
may be senous. Let it be noted that the key to the posi- 
tion is the attitude of the Government of India and their 
representatives in the Impenal Council They are the real 
trustees of the British control m India. In them hes our 
safeguard, and on them we must depend. They will never 
consent, for mstance, to any measure which would grievously 
impair the efficiency of the defences of India ; but m an 
issue such as this, in which most of them agree with the 
people of India, what is the Secretary of State to do ^ I 
will not dwell upon the pomt, but it must be obvious that 
the tanff question m India cannot for ever remain in its 
present position. 

Lord Curzon found that one tariff problem of con- 
siderable importance was awaiting decision when he arrived. 
Bounty-fed beet sugar had been driven from the Umted ' 
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States by heavy countervailing duties in 1897- The beet- 
groweis had found a hesh market in India The Indian 
sugar crop occupied an important place in the agiicultural 
industries of the country It had been valued at £20,000,000, 
and was estimated to employ two milhon people , but withm 
lecent years the area under sugar had dechned by 13 pei 
cent , and many refineries had been closed Other causes, 
including famine, had partly contiibuted to brmg about 
this lesult, but there could be no doubt that imports of 
bounty-fed sugai weie at that time chiefly responsible. 
With the consent of the Secretary of State, an Act was 
passed on March 20, 1899, conferring on the Government 
of India power to impose counter vailmg duties on imported 
sugai, where necessary, up to the full extent of the State 
bounties. On that occasion the Viceroy said 

“Bounties are in themselves an arbitrary, and m my 
opinion a vicious, economic expedient designed in exclu- 
sively selfish interests They are mconsistent with Free 
Trade, because they extinguish freedom, and they reverse 
the natural currents of trade To meet them by a counter- 
vailing duty IS to redress the balance and to restore the 
conditions under which trade resumes its freedom I do 
not think that we need pay much attention, therefore, to 
the rauttermgs of the high priests at Free Trade shnnes 
Their oracles do not stand precisely at then original premium 
This is not a question of economic orthodoxy or heterodoxy , 
it is a question of re-establishmg a fiscal bdance which has 
been deflected for their own advantage and to our injury by 
certam of our foreign competitors.” 

I quote this passage, not because there is any special 
importance in the denunciation of bounties, about which 
most people are agreed, but rather because it contains hmts 
which suggest a certain consistency of view upon the Free 
Trade question, with which Lord Curzon has not always 
been credited to the extent to which he is entitled The 
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new Act did not have tlie expected effect, for imports of 
bounty-fed sugai continued to increase. The explanation 
was disclosed at the Brussels Convention in 1901, when it 
was found that a new system of indirect bounties had been 
devised, by which Geiman and Austrian producers were 
still able artificially to force their way into the Indian 
market Fresh legislation was accoidingly introduced by 
the Government of India to deal with the altered conditions, 
and it met with success , but it did not materially ameliorate 
the -condition of the Indian sugar industry 

When the second Act was passed. Lord Curzon said to 
the sugar growers and refiners : “ We are giving you a fresh 
lease of life now. Prove yourselves deserving of the favour 
Reform your methods, modernise your machmery, improve 
the manufactured article.” But though the bounties were 
foiled, the indigenous industry lemamed stagnant Cane 
sugar poured m from Mauritius and Java. The produce of 
a British colony was not unwelcome, but the enormous 
growth of the Java imports suggests reflections Mr. Noel- 
Paton reported that m 1910-11 over 91 per cent of Indian 
imports of sugar came from Java, and the Java planters 
dommated the market by scientific cultivation and orgamsed 
trading The Pioneei stated that m that year India bought 
over £8,000,000 worth of foreign sugar, much of which 
might have been grown m the country Even Austrian 
beet sugar still finds a respectable place the imports in 
some years. India is m the lemarkable position of being at 
once the largest grower and laigest importer of sugar of any 
country in the world Steps are being taken to improve 
Indian methods of production, but a far more elaborate and 
scientific oigamsation of the whole industry is required 
The Government weie asked m the Imperial Council in 
March 1911 to mquue further into the matter, and gave a 
reply which seemed unnecessarily discouraging Dr. Royle 
has stated that India could produce enough cane to swamp 
the world’s market. 
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There weie aftei wards during Lord Curzon’s Adminis- 
tration other cases of retahation through the tariff, though 
of less importance. 

Tlie far laiger question of preferential tariffs within the 
British Empire came before the Government of India m 
1903, m consequence of the resolution passed at the Colonial 
Conference in 1902 The Government of India drafted a 
despatch, which has since become famous. It contamed the 
followng passage 

“Our conclusions . . as to the teims on which India 
might participate m a pohcy of preferential tariffs withm 
the Empiie are as follows • 

“ Fiistly, that without any such system, India already 
enjoys a large, probably an exceptionally large, measure of 
the advantages of the free exchange of imports and exports. 

“ SeconMy, that if the matter is regarded exclusively from 
an economic standpoint, India has something, but not 
perhaps veiy much, to offer to the Empire, that she has 
very little to gain m return , and that she has a great deal 
to lose or to risk 

“ TJm dly, that in a financial aspect, the danger to India of 
reprisals by foreign nations, even if eventually unsuccessful, 
is so serious and their results would be so disastrous, that we 
should not be justified in embarking on any new pohcy of 
the land unless assured of benefits greater and more certain 
than any which have, so far, presented themselves to oui 
mind ” 

The despatch pointed out that India was a debtor 
count! y, that her exports largely exceeded her imports, that 
the bulk of her exports were raw materials, and that a 
considerable proportion of them went to foreign countries, 
where they were mostly admitted duty free It closed by 
offering to retahate upon foreign countiies where necessary, 
if they tried to penalise Indian trade because the United 
Kmgdom adopted preferential tariffs, but asked for a freer 
hand m their fiscal pohcy 
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There is no getting behind the fact that, despite the 
many qualifications of the context, the conclusions I have 
quoted were extremely emphatic They were far too 
emphatic at such an early stage of a new movement , and 
I cannot help thmkmg that if all the signatories of the 
despatch were alive to-day, and m the positions they then 
held, they would not now state their collective views in the 
same fo’-m It has since been acknowledged that the real 
idea wmch lay at the back of the Government of India’s 
despatch was that the views of India would not receive fan 
consideration This was gently indicated by a remark in 
the despatch itself, as follows : 

“All past experience mdicates that in the decision of any 
fiscal question concerning this country, powerful sections of 
the community at home will continue to demand that then 
interests, and not those of India alone, shall be allowed 
consideration ” 

]\Ir Chambeilam, in his ongmal proposals, had postulated 
a position in which India should be treated as a self-govern- 
ing colony, and should only participate m any fiscal change 
to the degree to which she was willing But who was to 
decide foi India ? The Secretary of State And can any 
Secretary of State be depended on to give fair consider ation 
to the fiscal interests of India ^ Loid Cuizon himself gave 
a blunt answer to the question in the debate on pieferen- 
tial trade m the House of Lords on May 21, 1908, when 
he said : 

“ What has been our experience in the past in India of 
the manner in which the influence and power of the 
Secretary of State, as the ultimate ruler of India, are 
exerted m the direction of the fiscal pohcy of India ? It is 
that in fiscal matters the Government of India has to take 
the views of the Secretary of State, whether it agrees with 
them or not , and those views are more likely to be guided and 
shaped by English than by purely Indian considerations ” 
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Explaining the motives which piompted the despatch of 
1903, he said m the same debate : 

“May I confess that our real apprehensions, when 
di awing up the despatch, about the fiscal future of India, 
weie not so much economic as pohticaU We said to 
ourselves, ‘What guaiantee should we have, if any new 
system were pioposed, that India would have free speech 
m the discussion of the subject or a free judgment m its 
decision ^ ’ ” 

The only possible reply is that it would have been better 
to have stated these appiehensions more clearly, mstead of 
setting forth so umeseivedly the conclusions I have quoted, 
which are the pith and mariowof the whole despatch I do 
not think the despatch was well diafted, and I cannot think 
it conveyed the impiession which it was apparently intended 
to convey Its two principal authors were unquestionably 
the Viceio)’- and the Finance Minister, the late Sir Edward 
Law I can only quote their own later declarations In his 
mtioduction to Mi 1\1 de P Webb’s ’excellent httle book, 
“India and the Empire,” published m 1908, Sir Edward 
Law finished by gl^’lng an explanation, not of views newly 
formed, but of the intention of the despatch After quotmg 
from the actual text of the despatch, he went on to say 

“In these woids the Government of India practically 
declared foi a policy of retahation It remains for the 
Home Government, which may mtroduce tariff reform, to 
formulate such proposals as will justify India m acceptmg 
also the policy of Imperial Preference And such proposals 
can be formulated ” 

Loid Curzon, m the speech I have already quoted, said 
“ We had no objection m principle to a system of preferential 
tariffs ” , and he closed his speech thus 

“ If we could understand that m any Imperial Conference 
which takes place the interests of India would be fairly 
considered , it a pledge could be given that no system wiU 
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tion to take up the attitude I have described She is not a 
self-governing colony. She does not enjoy the powers, 
cannot speak with the voice, and cannot claim the rights of 
a self-governmg colony The Government of India is in the 
last resort vested m the House of Commons It is exercised 
by the Cabmet and by the particular member of the Cabmet 
appointed to be Secretary of State He is in the last resort 
the real Government of India Is it hkely that any Secre- 
tary of State -will nse in the House of Commons and seriously 
propose that India should be allowed to treat this country 
as, for instance, it might Germany or the Umted States ^ 
It would be a declaration not merely of fiscal independence 
— ^it would almost amount to a declaration of hostihty 
between the two countnes If Lancashire is really fiightened 
that such a thing might befall their nerves must be strangely 
unstrung ... 

What, then, would become of India under any scheme 
of TanfiT Reform ^ I thmk it would be presumptuous and 
highly improper for me on an electioneenng ^atform to 
supply any answer to that question But this I will say — 
that there are certain conditions and prmciples which might 
be laid down and expected The first is that no change 
should be forced upon India that is not accepted by public 
opimon m the country so far as it can be ascertained — pubhc 
opinion, not merely of the officials, but of all the representa- 
tive classes in Inffia, who are becoming more articulate as 
time goes on Secondly, that m any change, if such be 
contemplated, India must not be left worse off than now, 
and if her present position cannot be improved, it would be 
better to leave well alone Thirdly, that, if possible, an 
endeavour should be made to strengthen her financial and 
fiscal position ivith a view to the development of her own 
manufactures ” 

There is nothing in these passages "with which I disagree , 
they are not m conflict with the considerations set forth at the 
beginnmg of this chapter , but I would state the issue rather 
differently The demand for greater fiscal liberty in India 
IS being presented somewhat bhndly and wildly Requests 
are preferred for complete fiscal autonomy, without sufficient 
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recognition of the probable results upon the Indian people 
of any unfettered concession If the Indian manufacturers, 
who are still rather crude economists, had their way, they 
would at once raise a blmd wall of tariffs against not only 
Great Britam, but against every country In the mterests 
of India — and certainly not in the interests of England — 
such a mischievous policy is to be deprecated. So long as 
Great Britain has control of India, our first duty is to guard 
Indian mterests These mterests would be directly impaired 
by a measure of complete fiscal autonomy. There is no 
country m the world where the people are more prone to 
depend upon the Government than upon themselves A 
high tariff, such as many Indian pohticians would hke to 
impose, would m the long run impoverish India without 
developing her mdustries I have shown what happened m 
the case of sugar The Sugar Duties Acts killed tlie trade 
m bounty-fed sugar , but they did not put new life mto the 
indigenous sugar industry The chief demand for high pro- 
tection m India comes from the textile mdustries Their busi- 
ness IS not at present conducted, except m certain well-known 
instances, on sound economic hnes It would be mjudicious 
to allow them to find a refuge firom defective organisation, 
careless methods of management, inattention to deprecia- 
tion, and wrong basis of payment for control, behmd a high 
tariff They need better protection than they now receive, and 
they should be reheved from manifest fiscal disabihties , but 
that IS a very different thing from complete fiscal autonomy 
The observations I have made are only meant to in- 
dicate what would happen if the people of India controlled 
their own tariff, but so long as the present system of^ 
Biitish control continues, such an unqualified concession is 
m any case out of the question The proper remedies are 
that the Government of India should, m consultation with 
the representatives of the people, be given a larger voice in 
the settlement of tariff policy , and the Secretary of State, 
whose ultimate control of fiscal matters should remain 
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unimpaired, should make his decisions with regard to Indian 
interests rather than to English votes. 

As to Imperial Preference, the difficulty which many 
people interested in India feel is that the Tariff Reform 
party as a whole has never fully faced the Indian aspect 
of the question. It has not studied it, and shows a dis- 
position to Ignore it Individual Tariff Reformers have made 
satisfactory declarations. Lord Curzon’s views have been 
quoted Lord ]\lilner, who may be regarded as occupy- 
ing a detached standpoint, said in the Lords’ debate m 1908 

“]\Iy contention is that there are obvious respects in 
•which India will benefit from the system of preferential 
trade "untlim the Empire, and that the fear that she will be 
damaged depends entirely upon the assumption that foreign 
Governments wnll try to strike at us tlmough India — ^to 
punish us for adopting a principle m our own tanff legislation 
which they all adopt themselves But I do not beheve m 
the least in this bugbear that foreign nations are going to 
turn round and punish us for doing what they all do ” 

Nor do I. Far too much has been made of the danger 
of retaliation upon Indian exports I beheve in a policy of 
Imperial Preference for the whole Empire, though I hold 
that the necessity for joint defence wiU prove a greater 
jjumfymg influence than mter-Imperial trade. I think that a 
policy could be framed which, while not conferring very 
marked benefits upon India, would still present sufficient 
inducements to bnng India within its scope, but I urge 
that it IS practically impossible to discuss such a pohcy until 
the Tariff Reform party as a whole, and not individual 
members thereof, declares its position -with regard to India 
One prehmmary difficulty blocks the way. Upon it the 
whole fiscal question m India at present turns Before 
India can consider the question of Impenal Preference m 
any form, the excise duties upon cotton cloth must be 
abohshed. 
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There is no need to enter at length into the story of the 
Indian cotton excise duties In a letter addressed to The 
Times on June 2, 1908, Lord Curzon summarised the whole 
history of the attitude of the Lancashire cotton trade 
towards the Indian industry, and incidentally made his own 
position entirely clear He said he did not wish to revive 
old controversies, or even to blame Lancashire for the 
defence of what she regarded as paramount interests of her 
own , but he remarked that in what had occurred it was “ a 
protective pohcy pure and simple that she was enforcing m 
her own interests.” 

The gradual abolition of the Indian Customs Tariff 
during a series of years which ended in 1882 represents 
issues which may well be regarded as closed In 1894 India 
was in financial difficulties, and decided to levy a new tariff of 
5 per cent. I^ancashire objected to the inclusion of cotton 
goods in the tariff Sir Henry Fowler, then Secretary of 
State for India, decided to retain cotton m the tariff, but to 
impose an equivalent countervailing excise duty on all 
cotton yarns above a certam quality produced in the Indian 
mills In a debate m the House of Commons on 
February 21, 1895, Sir Henry Fowler defended his policy in 
a memorable speech That speech contained one statement 
which was certainly ingenuous, under the circumstances 
He said: “I beheve I have tried to do my duty to 
India as Indian Secretary, and that I have not neglected 
the interests of Lancashire” Such dual efforts were at 
that moment quite mcompatible with fairness to Indian 
interests 

In India the excise duties were bitterly resented Sir 
William Lee-Warner, then a member of the Viceregal 
Legislative Council, had previously declared m debate that 
the non-official vote m the Council was solidly cast in favour 
of the admission of cotton goods to the tariff, and that it 
was “justly so cast.” Why, then, did the Government of 
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India make so poor a fight for Indian interests ^ An article 
in The Tunes of India of June 17, 1908, offered an explana- 
tion which seems probable It stated . “ If we consider the 
composition of the Government of India at that time we 
shall realise that the causes of the unconditional surrender 
of 1894 were to a large extent personal and ephemeral ” I 
am unaware of the authorship of this particular article, but 
it revealed a certain intimacy \\nth the episode In 1896 
the duties were altered by Lord George Hamilton, for 
neither political party in England has any monopoly of 
guilt in this matter Cotton twist and yarns were exempted 
from import and export duties of all kinds, while a duty of 

per cent was imposed on woven goods of all quahties, 
whether imported or manufactured in India The change 
was in the fuitlier interests of Lancashire, for technical 
reasons which need not be discussed 

There are two stock arguments advanced m Lancashire 
and elsewhere in defence of the excise duties The first is 
that the present arrangement keeps the price of cloth low, 
and therefore benefits the poor of India, The argument is 
fallacious, and in any case does not apply to any material 
extent, for the fabrics imported into India from Lancashire 
are not bought by the very poor, despite the assertions of 
]\Ir Enei er Todd The second argument, on which greater 
stress is laid, is that the excise duties are m pursuance of 
“ our traditional Free Trade policy between India and our- 
selves ” Dr Cunningham, in his book, “ The Case Agamst 
Free Trade,” has pointed out that m reahty the duties come 
“ very near to insistence on protection for the Mother 
Country ” The point was stated far more strongly by 
Lord Curzon in his letter to The Times, but for my purpose 
it need not be elaborated 

In any case, the second argument is an absolute negation 
of the whole pohey propounded by Tariff Reformers They 
cannot consistently advance the plea that the duties repre- 
sent a Free Trade pohey. To do them justice, they make 
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no such nltcinpl, as n rule, though Mn Ricliard .lebb, in a 
letter to The Tunes in lOJO, actually stated that the sjstem 
of “ Ficc 'I'ladc'’ in cotton, and tlic excise duties, were to 
he maintained “in part considciation of the benefits offered 
to India througli Picfcicncc " 'J’iie altitude of those among 
them who tell Lancashne that the excise duties ill be main- 
tained is usually lai more clcmentar). H is summed up in 
a speech delivered by Mi IJonar L.in, at iManchesler, on 
November 8, 1010, lioin which the lollo\ung is an extract; 

“India, ns you all know, is our greatest export market 
foi cotton In that market we now' compete on equal 
tcims w’dh oiii Indian fellow -subjects, and it is said that a 
change in oin sjstcin would cndangei that equality of 
tie.itinent AVlij' ? A^''haL aic the f.icts of the position^ 
'I'lie Indian Go\cinnient is the Ihitish Go\enimcnt, and 
depends on a majority in the House of Commons If 
Tau/f Reform lie adopted the position will remain unchanged, 
and certainly the last thing wdneh we should propose to do 
w'ould be to alter oui position on the Indian market But 
that, of com sc, is not enough IVc iiavc power o\er India, 
but no one recognises more fully than I do that we must use 
that pow'ci justly from the point of view of the Indian 
people And oui opponents say to us. ‘ ^^''e have a moral 
right to put an excise on cotton made in India, w hether the 
Indians like it oi not, because we lealJy in our hearts believe 
that it IS good for them and it is good for us ’ Well, wdien 
w'e are m office w'c shall bche\e quite as firmly that pre- 
ference is good for India and is good for us ” 

Mr. Bonar Law put his view's even raoie bluntly in an 
earlier speech at Blackburn and they have never been 
repudiated by the Tariff Reform pai ty Then net effect is 
that Tariff Reformers mean to maintam Free Trade in 
cotton in the Indian maiket for tlie benefit of Lancashire, 
and that they wull force India, m addition, to accept such 
system of Preference as they choose to propound Until 
such arguments as those advanced by IMr. Bonar Law are 
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ofRcially disclaimed by the Tariff Reform party, it is useless 
to talk to India of Impeiial Pieference 

Tlie excise duties have done more than any other ad- 
mmistiative act of the British m India m modern times to 
impaii the moral basis upon which the Biitish control is 
supposed to rest There is no subject upon which British 
politicians of aU classes have been less candid It is said 
that the duties are not very heavy The reply is that if 
they are not heavy the tiade of Lancashire stands m no 
need of the assistance they afford It is said that the 
Indian Exchequer cannot afford to lose the sum it receives 
from the excise duties The reply is that m the year 1909- 
10 the duties juelded £273,000, and the Government which, 
almost without takmg thought, has just deprived India of 
milhons of opium revenue, cannot shelter itself behmd such 
a plea Loid Moile}'’ was instrumental in enlargmg the 
hbeities of the Indian people, he neutralised his own good 
work when he sent ]\Ir Clark to the Depaitment of Com- 
meice and Industry to defend the excise duties in defiance 
of the very Council he re-created IMr JMontagu said m the 
House of Commons on July 26, 1911 • 

“You must remember the position of the Bntish 
official in India You cannot allow him to be crushed 
beneath a responsibility to Indian opinion, now becoming 
articulate and oigamsed , to be crushed between the new 
responsibility you have superimposed to an undimmished 
responsibihty to British pubhc opinion Let the Indian 
official work out his position m the new order of things, 
where justification by works and m council must take the 
place of justification by reputation ” 

How is the British official to justify lumself when con- 
fronted with an almost unanimous demand foi the abohtion 
of the excise duties, a demand with which he is m sympathy, 
but cannot support by reason of the orders of the Secretary 
of Stated Had the official members of the Impenal 
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Council been able to vote accoiding to conviction, Mr. 
Dadabhoy’s motion on March 9, 1911, for the abohtion of 
the excise duties, would have been carried by an over- 
whelming majority, official and non-official. 

I do not believe that the abolition of the excise duties is 
essential to the success of the Indian cotton industry. There 
has been great grovirth m the industry despite the duties. 
The abohtion would assist moie rapid gioi^h , that is all. 
It would not, I think, mateiially affect the Lancashire trade 
with India. If that tiade is sound, it needs no small 
artificial protection , if it is not on a sound economic basis, 
protection in India of this cliaracter wiU not save it from 
ultimate decay. 

The issue is vital, not because the duties hamper the 
Indian mills very greatly, or afford much protection to 
Lancashire It is made vital by the causes which led to 
their imposition, and by the mtense and growing mdignation 
thereby created m India This trivial impost is helpmg to 
alienate some of the best and strongest supporters of Bntish 
rule Moie than a handful of mill-owners is concerned 
Investments m Indian mdls are very widely held The 
holders of mill shares range from large numbers of com- 
paratively poor people to some of the most powerful of 
Indian prmces All unite in detestation of a levy which 
they regard as unjust, all are led by its contmuance to 
doubt the honesty of Bntish motives The Indian peoples 
may desire “ boons ” on special occasions, but they seek 
justice first, and they hold that by this admitted response to a 
Lancashire agitation they have been denied simple justice 

If Tariff Reformers did but reahse it, they have before 
them an unusual opportunily The people of India should 
be able to look to the Tariff Reform party for the removal 
of the duties They are taunted with indifference to Imperial 
Preference How can they be expected to take interest m a 
pohcy of Preference when confronted "with declarations such 
as I have quoted, and with daily evidence of unjust treatment 
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before them ? The case should be stated fairly to Lancashire. 
Its enormous exports to India must rest on very insecure 
foundations if it cannot face with equammity the release of 
£ 273,000 a year m competition against it The excise duties 
have served very little purpose either way, except to arouse 
grave lesentment among important sections of the Indian 
peoples Their abohtion is an imperative prelude to any 
further discussion of the question of Imperial Preferenee in 
regard to India. 

Of Lord Curzon’s financial pohcy I propose to say very 
little Its chief interest really lies in the fact that, as he 
constantly acknowledged, he reaped where others had sown 
He arrived m India at the beginnmg of a period of financial 
prosperity, whicli continued without mterruption until his 
departure Suipluses were his unfailing experience The 
secret of his record of achievement was, to some extent, that 
when he framed a piogramme, he had the money to carry it 
out His predecessors dreamed of reforms, but had no funds 
to spare, for tliey governed India durmg a penod of recurring 
deficits That is why it is impossible to compare Lord 
Curzon’s Administration with that of Lord Lansdowne It 
may be said with truth, how^ever — he often said so himself — 
that Lord Curzon oived much of his success to Lord 
Lansdowne’s work Lord Lansdowne and Sir David Barbour 
in 1893 closed the Indian Mints to the free coinage of silver, 
with the object of ultimately mtroducmg a gold standard 
For a time the measure produced httle perceptible result, and 
m 1895 the value of the rupee had fallen to Is Id. Thence- 
forward its value steadily appreciated, and when Lord Curzon 
began his Viceroyalty it had reached a stable value of Is 4d 
In September 1899, the late Sir Chnton Dawkins had become 
Finance Minister for a penod which was all too brief, and he 
then introduced the Indian Comage and Paper Currency Act, 
which was immediately passed The Act made the sovereign 
legal tender m India at the rate of Bs 15 to one sovereign, 
thus givmg a gold standard, and securing practical fixity of 
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exchange The work was completed by Sir Edward Law, 
who established the Gold Reserve Fund, derived horn the 
profits on the comage of silver The object of the Fund was 
to ftirmsh a permanent guarantee of fibcity of exchange. It 
has now reached a sum of more than £ 15 , 000 , 000 , but its 
admmistration is regarded with dissatisfaction by the Indian 
bankmg and commercial commumties. The Fund is 
invested and held in London, and the contention is that 
further accumulations should be held m India. 

Though these great financial reforms are perforce men- 
tioned in a few sentences, they are the essence of the subject 
of this book. Without the gold standard Lord Curzon 
might still have been a great Viceroy, but his whole 
Admimstration would have been different m character, and 
far less constructive. The gold standard finally termmated 
those fluctuations m exchange which had paralysed other 
Viceroys and checked the development of Indian prosperity. 
All that was done for pohce reform, irrigation development, 
education, innumerable administrative improvements, the 
creation of many new appointments, all those branches of 
activity which required money, found support in the gold 
standard and its results Without its adoption. Lord 
Kitchener might have gone to India m vain It rendered 
possible the more rapid bmldmg of railways, and gave an 
enormous stimulus to commercial development Lord 
Lansdowne inaugurated the pohcy , Lord Elgin had to sit 
and watch its growth through years of doubt and fear. 
Lord Curzon arrived just m time to pass the measures 
which marked its completion, and to reap the full reward. 
No Viceroy ever sailed for India beneath a happier star. 

In his final Budget speech Lord Curzon claimed that 
“the total sum, part of it non-recurring, but the greater 
part of it to be contmued year by year, that has been given 
back in my time to the people of India m the form of relief 
of taxation and other benefactions, amounts to thirteen 
milhons sterhng.” The sum included remissions of land 
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revenue after famine, and mcreased grants for education and 
local admmistrative purposes. He raised the hmit of 
exemption from mcome tax, formerly the tax was levied 
on incomes from £33 a year upwards, hut this was changed 
to £66 a year The hmit may still seem low, hut it has to 
be remembered that the average mcome is far lower than m 
England The change released from habihty 60 per cent, 
of mcome-tax payers The salt tax was practically halved 
by Lord Curzon and now represents an annual payment of 
albout 2^d per head of the population Many people think 
it should be abohshed altogether, but the oJBficial reason for 
its retention in a hmited form is that it serves as a con- 
venient form of taxation m the event of a great war. These 
remissions of taxation were the first of any magnitude 
which had been given for two decades 

An important reform was the reconstruction of the 
financial arrangements between the Imperial and Provmcial 
Governments Each provmce received a share of the Impenal 
revenues, m reaihty calculated m proportion to the revenues it 
collected and administered The amount assigned was sub- 
jected to revision every five years The system worked 
badly On the one hand, the provmces were encouraged to 
spend extravagantly in order that their allotment might not 
be reduced , on the other, they were tempted to be over- 
rigid m the collection of land revenue, because the basis of 
their claim rested partly on the amount of their collections 
It is probable that to this cause was due the harshness of 
the revenue collection in parts of the Bombay Presidency, 
to which allusion was made m a previous chapter The 
Bombay Government beheved, with some reason, that the 
Government of India were inclined to treat them with scant 
consideration of their needs A further objection to the 
qmnquennial settlement was that it produced periodical and 
unseemly wangles between Simla and the provmces Lord 
Curzon abohshed the qumquenmal system, and placed the 
arrangements with the provmces on a permanent basis, 
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wliilc leaving ‘.ufiicieni room for Ford Ilardingc, 

on the juhire of Sir I'^lecLwood Wilson, the present Finance 
Minister, now has unilcr t onsiderntion a new development 
ol the new system on an even more permanent basis It 
will he aecompnniid by u relief of the provnucs from a close 
scintiny ol their hndgcls, and is one of the results of the 
Deecntrnhsation (’ommission appointed by Lord Morlc). 
These clianges arc all sound in principle, and represent a 
great advance in the methods o( Indian administration, which 
IS not less valuable bee nisc it is not very visible to the public 
Lord Cur/on’s inltrest in local self-government, though 
manifested in man} minor vv'ajs. found its chief tvprcssiori 
in the attention he paid to the affairs of the City of Calcutta 
Loid 3'jlgin had taken in hand the rpiesLion of the defects 
of the Calcutta Municipality, vvbieb bad been brought to 
Ills notice by Sir Ate\aruler Macken/ic, then Liculcnant- 
Govcinor of Hcngid. A Jhll was already under considera- 
tion m 1800, and was passed with certain alterations, the 
chief of which was a reduction of the number of elected 
representatives It was hotly opposed by the Indian com- 
munities of Calcutta, and twenty-eight members of the Cor- 
poration resigned as a protest. Its effect was to revolutionise 
the municipal adnnnisliation of Caleulla Though many 
improvements hav e followed the change, 1 do not think the 
most friendly obseivcr would be willing to deny that the 
municipal control of Calcutta still leaves room for further 
progiess. Lord Cur/on took such intense interest m the 
improvement and development of Calcutta that the Cities of 
Madras and lloiiiba}' grew jealous of his oflicial benefactions 
He said at a banquet in 1903 that he almost felt as if when 
he laid dow n the post of Viceroy he should like to become 
the Chairman of the Calcutta Corporation In later years, 
the citizens of Calcutta came to appreciate far more deeply 
the benefits he conferred upon the city : and differences of 
view in mattcis of larger politics have not prevented them 
from holding his work for Calcutta m grateful remembrance. 
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'Die prcscrvnlion of nncicnl nioninnents wis a passion 
with tile tr seller \\ho lind cxaininecl A\ilh so much reverent 
( ire the nullity nuns of Fersepohs and Angkor- Wat. I 
line twice profened to .dlow the story of particular 
hr im Ill's of Lord Cur/onX work to he told again in his 
own words — ni regard to his jioliej lowaids native states, 
and his lahonrs for irrigation In tlie domain of archaiology 
lie spoke with .1 fullness .and .i knowledge wdnch I can 
.admire, hut am quite nu.apihlc of emulating I theiefore 
quoit the following jrissngcs from the rcm.irk.able speech 
dt Inc red In Ihe X'lctroj on the passing of the Ancient 
^Iomnnents At't of loni 

“It IS gnen to hut few to realise, cveept from hooks 
md illustr itions. whit the nrehaiological treasures of India 
art I know tif tnilinns who lm\c spent a lifetime m the 
couiitr\ without ever seeing Agr.i. and who make a pilgrim- 
age tt) Msit it when their thirly-lne >c.us arc done A 
Citn ernor Gciier d's tours gno him a unique chance, and 
1 should iiaae hccii unwortln of the task which I undertook 
at the fust incclmg of the Asiatic Socictj th.it I .attended m 
Call utta fne \t irs .igo h.id I not utilised these opportunities 
toMsil all theurt it rcmnttis, or groujis of remains, wath w'hich 
this country is sluddtal from one end to the other As a 
pilirrim at llie shrme of he ml) 1 ha\c Msitcd them, hut as a 
jiriest m llic temple ol duly ha\c I cli.irgcd myselt with their 
rt \ crciit custody and their studious rcp.ur Our l.diours may 
he saul to ha\e fallen into four m.nn categories First, there 
arc the hmldmgs which demanded a sustained policy of 
rc-slonition or conscrc alion, with most diligent attention to 
the designs of their 01 iginal architccLs, so ns to restore nothing 
that had not alrcndj existed,. ind to put up nothing absolutely 
new For it is a cardinal principle th.at new' w'ork in restora- 
tion must he not only a reproduction of old w'ork, but a part 
of it, only reintroduced in order to repair or to lestore 
symmetry to the old Ol sucli a character has been our 
work at all the great ccutias of what is commonly knowm 
as the Indo-Saracenic style We have, w'herever this was 
possible, recovered and renovated the dw'climgs m life and 
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the resting-places m death of those master builders the 
Mussulman emperois and kmgs 

“ The Taj itself and aU its surroundmgs are now all but 
free from the workman’s hands. It is no longer approached 
through dusty wastes and a squahd bazaar. A beautiful 
park takes their place , and the group of mosques and tombs, 
the arcaded streets and giassy courts that precede the mam 
buildmg are once more as nearly as possible what they were 
when completed by the masons of Shah Jehan Every 
building m the garden enclosure of the Taj has been scrupu- 
lously repaired, and the discovery of old plans has enabled 
us to restore the water-channels and flower-beds of the garden 
more exactly to their original state 

“We have done the same with the remammg buildings at 
Agra The exquisite mausoleum of Itmad-ud-Dowlah, the 
tile-enamelled gem of Chim-ka-Roza, the succession of 
Mogul fpalaces m the Fort, the noble city of Akbar at 
Fatehpur Sikri, his noble tomb at Sikandra — all of these 
have been taken m hand Slowly they have emerged from 
decay, and m some cases desolation, to their ongmal perfec- 
tion of form and detail , the old gardens have been restored, 
the old water-courses cleared out, the old balustrades reno- 
vated, the chiselled bas-reliefs repaired, and the mlaid agate, 
jasper, and comehan replaced The skilled workmen of 
Agra have lent themselves to the enterprise with as much 
zeal and taste as their forerunners three hundred years ago 
I have had there the assistance of two large-minded and 
cultured Lieutenant-Governors m the persons of Sir Antony 
MacDonnell and Sir .Tames La Touche Smce I came to 
India we have spent upon repairs at Agra alone a sum of 
between £40,000 and £50,000 Every rupee has been an 
oflermg of reverence to the past and a gift of recovered 
beauty to the future , and I do not beheve that there is a 
taxpayer m this country who will grudge one anna of the 
outlay It wiU take some three or four years more to com- 
plete the task, and then Agra will be given back to the 
world, a pearl of great price. 

“At Delhi and Lahore we have attempted, or are 
attempting, the same The Emperor Jehangn no longer 
lies m a neglected tomb at Shahdera , his grandfather, 
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Humayun, is once again honoured at Delhi The military 
authorities have agieed to evacuate all the principal Mogul 
huildings 111 the Delhi Fort, and the gardens and haUs of 
tlie Emperors v ill soon i ecall tlicii former selves. I imght 
take you dovn to Rajputana and show you the restored 
bund along the Ana Sagar Lake There a deserted stpne 
embankment surMved. but the marble pavihons on it had 
tumbled down, or been converted into modern residences 
Nov they stand up again in their peeiless simplicity, and 
arc reflected m the vaters below I might bring you much 
nearer home to Gaur and Pandua in this JProvince of Bengal, 
in the restoiation of which I received the enthusiastic 
co-opciation of the late Sir John Woodburn A hundred 
and twenty yeais ago the tombs of the Afghan kmgs at 
Gaur were within an ace of being despoiled to proMde 
paMiig-stones for St John’s Church in Calcutta Only a 
tew years back these wonderful lemains weie smothered m 
pmgle from which they literally had to be cut free. If the 
public wcic fully avare ot what has been done, Malda, near 
to vhich they are situated, would be an object of constant 
excursion from this place We ha\e similarly lestored the 
Hindu temples of Bhubaneshwar near Cuttack, and the 
palace and temples on the rock-fortress of Rhotasgarh 

“At the other end of India I might conduct you to the 
stupendous ruins of the gieat Hindu capital of Vijayanagar, 
one of the most astonishing monuments to perished great- 
ness , or to Bgapur, where an equally vanished Mahomedan 
dynasty left memonals scaicely less enduring If I had 
more time to-day, I might ask you to accept my guidance 
to the delicate marble traceries of the Jam temples on 
Blount Abu, or the moie stately pioportions of the mosques 
at .Taunpur— both of which we are saving from the neglect 
that was already bringing portions of them to the ground , 
or I might take you across the Bay of Bengal to Burma, and 
show 5mu King JMindon’s Fort and Palace at Mandalay 
with their timbered halls and pavihons, which we are 
carefully preserving as a sample of the ceremomal and 
domestic aichitecture of the Burmese kmgs 

“ A second aspect of our work has been the recovery of 
buildmgs from profane or sacnlegious uses, and their restitu- 
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tion either to the faith of their founders, or at least to safe 
custody as protected monuments Here we have a good 
record. The exquisite httle mosque of Sidi Sayid at 
Ahmedahad with the famous wmdows of pierced sandstone, 
which I found used as a tehsddar’s cutcherry when first I 
went there, is once more cleared and mtact The Moti Musjid 
m the Palace at Uahore, into which I gamed entrance with 
difficulty because the treasury was kept there m chests beneath 
the floor, and which was surrounded with a brick wall and 
iron gates, and guarded by sentries, is once more free The 
Choti Khwabgah m the Fort is no longer a church, the 
Dewan-i-Am is no longer a barrack , the lovely tiled Dai 
Anga Mosque near the Lahore Railway Station has ceased 
to be the office of a traffic supermtendent of the North- 
Western Railway, and has been restored to the Mahomedan 
community At Bijapur I succeeded m expellmg a Dak 
Bungalow from one mosque, the relics of a British Post 
Office from another The mosque m the celebrated Fort at 
Vellore m Madras is no longer tenanted by a pohce instructor 
The superb mantapam or Hindu temple m the same Fort is 
now scrupulously cared for A hundred years ago the East 
India Company presented it to George IV when Piince 
Regent, for erection in the grounds of the Panhon at 
Brighton, and only failed to carry out their design because 
the ship which had been chartered for the purpose very 
happily went to the bottom Next it was used as an arsenal, 
and finally commissariat bullocks were tethered to its pillars 
At Lucknow I recovered a mosque which had been used for 
years as a dispensary At Ahmedahad I have already men- 
tioned that the marble baradan on the bund is no longer the 
dining-room of the Commissioner’s house At Mandalay 
the Church and the Club are under notice of removal from 
the gilded throne-rooms of the Burmese sovereigns 

“ In this policy, which I have so far described m relation 
to monuments in Bntish territory, I have received the 
most cordial of support from the Indian princes m their 
own states The Nizam of Hyderabad was Avilhng to do all 
that I asked him — I only wish that it had been a quarter 
of a century eailier — for the unique caves of Ajunta and 
EUora He undertook the cataloguing and conservation of 
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a most interesting collection of old china, copper ware, and 
carpets that had been lying neglected for centunes at Aurung- 
abad in the tomb of the ivife of the Emperor Aurungzeb. 
The Mahaiana of Udaipur has willingly undertaken the 
restoration of the exquisite Towers of Fame and Victory on 
the hill fort of Chitor, one of which could hardly have sur- 
\aved for many more years The Maharaja Scmdia threw 
himself with characteristic zeal into similar works in his 
magnificent fortress at Gwahor The Begum of Bhopal did 
all that was required at the Sanchi Tope Fmally, there 
stands m the remote State of Dhar the huge rock-fortress 
of JNIandu, certainly one of the most amazmg natural spec- 
tacles m the world Rismg to a height of 1500 feet above 
the Nerbudda plain, it carries upon its summit, which is 
thirty miles round, a splendid group of deserted Mahomedan 
fortifications, palaces, and tombs These we are assisting the 
state, which is not rich enough to assume the entire responsi- 
bility itself, to place m order. They were fast perishing, 
victims to the ravages of the jungle, and to unchallenged 
decay [The Mandu restorations are now complete ] 

“ There is yet another aspect of the woik of conservation 
to which I hope that the Bill that we are about to pass will 
lend a helping hand This is the custody m collections or 
museums of rare or interesting objects that have either been 
torn fiom their surroundings or whose sui roundings have 
disappeared Hon. members will be familiar with the 
laiger museums m the capital cities of India, where are 
collections not without value, but, as a rule, sorely mutilated, 
often unidentified and uncatalogued, and sometimes abomin- 
ably arranged The plan has hitherto been to snatch up any 
sculptured fragment in a province or presidency and send it 
off to the plo^^nclal museum This seemed to me, when I 
looked into it, to be all wrong Objects of archaeological 
interest can best be studied in relation and m close 
pioximity to the group and style of buildings to which they 
belong, presummg that these aie of a character and m a 
locahty that will attract \nsitors. Otherwise if transferred 
elsewhere, they lose focus, and are apt to become meamng- 
less Accordingly we have started the plan of a number of 
local museums m places of the nature that I have descnbed. 
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1 may instance Malda in Bengal, Pagan in Burma, the Taj 
at Agra, Bijapur m Bombay, and Peshawar as locahties 
where these institutions are being called mto being, and I 
hope that in future any local fragments that may be dis- 
covered m the neighbourhood of such places, instead of 
being stolen, packed off, or destroyed, wdl find their way 
mto these mmor collections. Of course the larger provincial 
museums will continue to attract all classes of objects that 
do not easily find a local habitation 

“ These remarks will, I hope, give to hon members an 
idea of the scientific and steadfast pohcy upon which the 
Government have embarked m respect of archaeology, and 
which they are invited to assist by passing this Bill to-day. 

“ By rendermg this assistance all wiU jom m paying the 
debt which each of us owes to the poets, the artists, and the 
creators of the past What they ongmated we can but 
restore , what they imagmed we can but rescue from rum 
But the task, though humble, is worthy, and the duty, 
though late, is mcumbent . . . All know that there is 
beauty m India in abundance I like to think that there is 
reverence also, and that amid our struggles over the present 
we can join hands in pious respect for the past I hke to 
think, too, that this spirit will survive, and that the efforts 
of which I have been speaking will not slacken in the hands 
of our successors, until India can boast that her memorials 
are as tenderly pnzed as they are precious, and as carefully 
guarded as they are already, and will in the future be even 
more, widely knovra.” 

In the white beauty of the Victoria Memorial Hall, now 
slowly rising on the Calcutta maidan. Lord Curzon, through 
the mumficence of pnnces and people, wiU presently have 
added to the architectural treasures of India a structure not 
unworthy to be compared with the historic buildings of the 
past It IS deplorable to have to add that, regardless of the 
work of their predecessors, obhvious of the splendid example 
of Egypt, and in pursuance of a Philistine pohcy, the 
Government of India are now beheved to be contemplatmg 
the abohtion of the post of Director-General of Archasology. 
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Tixere are whole regions of India where none but the most 
adventurous of visitors ever penetrate Though tourists pass 
in droves through llaiputana, they leave, for instance, the 
fascmating peninsula of Kathiawar unregarded • yet Kathia- 
war has unique attractions of its own It is a medley of 
native states, great and small, ranging from the large terri- 
tories of Maharajahs down to the little fief of a square mile 
or two held by some feudal noble whose ancestors fought 
their way to semi-mdependence It contams many varieties 
of territorial tenure, and within its borders the complex 
system of native state administration can be studied m 
miniature In one corner sits the Jam of Jamnagar, trying 
to forget the glories of English cricket-fields m the contem- 
plation of the florid attractions of three separate palaces 
In another, the Maharajah of Bhaniagar, also a representa- 
tive of modern traditions, is resolutely trying to develop a 
port upon the most approved principles Far to the south, 
in a capital embowered in trees, lived until recently the old 
Nawab of Junagadh, a Mussulman chieftain of a type now 
passing away, alternately building colleges and schools out 
of deference to the new spirit, spending long hours dreaming 
of the wider lands held by his forbears, but mostly thinkmg 
with vain regret of his happier existence as an obscure 
devotee, before he was called upon to take up affairs of 
state Every type of Indian ruler can be seen m that small 
peninsula , and m their midst dwells, m a tiny reservation 
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of his own, a quiet diplomatist, “ the Agent to the Governor,” 
who has to soothe quarrels and adjust differences and keep 
a watchful eye upon nearly two hundred chiefs — and on 
occasion to stimulate the fight against famine — with no more 
formidable symbol of authority at his back than a handful 
of pohce 

Kathiawar is not all bare brown plain dotted with rovmg 
black-buck In the great Gir forest the stranger may still 
he awake m his tent at night and hear the roar of lions , he 
may chmb the wondrous temple-crowned Girnar mountain, 
and gaze m a peUucid atmosphere through vast distances, 
over the httle towns “ smouldering and ghttermg m the 
plam,” to the shinmg sea beyond, he may stand on the 
yellow sands of Somnath, and look pensively on the last 
remnants of the great shrme which Mahmud of Ghazm 
shattered for ever, he may see the traditional haunts of 
Knshna, the tree beneath which the pious beheve he was 
standing when the Bhil’s arrow struck him, and the hillock 
whereon his sacred body was burned , he may wander withm 
that grim fortress, the Uparkhot, or rest in a green glade 
before the mighty rock on which Asoka engraved his admoni- 
tory edicts , or he may take boat at dawn at Bedi Bunder, 
and perchance find himself, just when the tropical sun shoots 
above the horizon and lights up the waste of waters, in the 
midst of a school of spoutmg whales, as I did once, even as 
did Alexander’s Admiral on the coast of Mekran Kathia- 
war IS just one httle nook m India, so remote from the busy 
world that Lord Curzon was the first Viceroy who ever 
visited it , yet it is a nook which has an area of 23,000 
square miles 

Many such places in India he outside the beaten track of 
the tourist. The long hne of pahn-fringed lagoons on the 
Malabar coast, with their forgotten tovras, all the little 
Tenasserim ports, where even the reek of jack-frmt and 
rotten fish soon grows supportable , the great plams of Sind, 
with their pools swarmmg with duck in wmtei , the sohd 
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foilrcsscs of llic Western Gluils, winch Wellington stormed 
in ilic dnjs when he wms still young and unkno\vn , the 
hill}'' distiicts of the Central Provinces, where no one ever 
stops . tiie hem t of Cutch, wnth its white tows gleaming 
from afar, and its milages of palms and cities and ships upon 
the sea , or, if the tra\ eller is interested m more practical 
things, such ports as Ivaraclii. w’lth its more than American 
rapidity of grow'th. a place that handles every year more 
wheal than is produced m the wdiole of Australia I have 
not seen them all, though I ha\ e seen many , it would take 
more than one lifetime to see the whole of India, but I 
linger on this subject in order to thrownnto relief an example 
of unknow’ii India far more remarkable than Kathiawar or 
any other part of the Indian Empire 

Of all the territories of India, none w'as less know or 
less cared for until recently than the present pro\nnce of 
Eastern Bengal Assam was comparatively familiar to the 
world without , it had its owm Chief Commissioner, and the 
tea interest, at an)^ rate, was audible enough. But Eastern 
Bengal, although its chief city, Dacca, was only 250 miles 
from CalcutUi, w'as ground less trodden by Englishmen than 
the Khyber. It lay beyond wide brimming rivers To 
reach it was a muddled business of casual trains and ferry- 
boats and uncertain steamers In the rainy season it w^as 
one vast sw-amp No wsandering traveller sailed upon its 
waitcrw’ays Tlie very landloids W'cre absentees, squandering 
upon the delights of Calcutta the substance which then 
agents wrung from the peasantry To the officials of the 
Bengal Govcinmcnt the province was a place of banishment, 
a land of strange waters to which troublesome or incom- 
petent juniors could be consigned Good administration 
stopped short at the Ganges Beyond was a place where 
millions lived and worked and fought and committed crime 
almost unheeded This is no fancy picture, it is a mild 
description of the luckless condition into which Eastern 
Bengal had fallen But the province had rarely kno^vn any 
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other state It was accustomed to being left aloije It had 
always been the nommal possession of some remote and 
inattentive conqueior. Even when the Moguls spread then 
Empire throughout Northern India, they were content to 
leave Eastern Bengal m the control of Viceroys Sometimes 
the Viceroys ruled well, and under them Dacca enjoyed a 
century of prospenty. VHien the Mogul Empire began to 
crumble, Eastern Bengal almost disappeared from view 
The conquering British did much for the province, although 
they killed the trade in Dacca mushns , but after then first 
outburst of activity, they troubled themselves comparatively 
little about it. It would be easy to demonstrate that under 
British rule Eastern Bengal as a whole was far better 
admmistered than it had ever been before , but it was 
equally true that until a few years ago it was unquestionably 
the most backward province of British India, 

Yet Eastern Bengal did not deserve the neglect it 
experienced alike at the hands of the adnumstrator and the 
traveller. It is one of the most beautiful and most fruitful 
portions of the Indian Empire IVaveUmg up its mighty 
streams, one is voyagmg m the midst of an entirely new 
India, an India almost beyond the imagination These 
huge rivers, in places two miles wide, even m the dry 
season, have nothing m common with the bare brown plains 
of the Deccan, the placid luxuriance of Madras, or the 
burning deserts of Rajputana They have a charm that 
never fades. In the famt opalescence of early dawn, when 
the great square-saded country craft drift past m dim and 
ghostly silence, they recall memories of unforgettable hours 
upon the Nile The vessel seems to be steammg through 
the mormng mists on some ilhmitable lake Even m the 
fuU glare of noontide the abiding beauty of the scene 
remams undimmished The steamer traverses a flat green 
land, and swings past village after village screened by dense 
foliage. At every haltmg-place the crowd of psissengers on 
the banks reveals a cluster of bright colours The shallow 
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side creeks are fiill of quaint craft The httle shore-boats, 
dancing swiftly across the ghttenng waters, are like sampans ; 
the vessels floating slowly dowm the broad bosom of the 
stream are like a fleet of junks Immense, unwieldy flats, 
laden with jute, glide slowly by In wmter there is a keen, 
fresh, wholesome breeze , and even to those who thmk they 
know India the journey is so picturesque and unfamiliai 
that it IS like a voyage into the unknown. 

Eastern Bengal is a land where famine can only be 
caused by floods, and wheie plague has always been kept at 
bay , a land of rice and jute plants, for it grows most of the 
jute of India The peasantry in the delt.uc districts are 
probably the iichest m the world It is a land where ram 
never fails, and within its holders it cout.iins the famous 
Cherrapunji Hills, which have the amazing average annual 
rainfall of 458 inches If it has few raihvays its water- 
ways are incomparable It is bountifully blessed by nature, 
and, given adequate administration and development, may 
become the finest of Indian provinces Ahke in its neglect 
and m its possibihties it recalls modern Egvph but it is an 
Egypt of broad green rice-fields with half a dozen Niles 
How did it come to pass that, apart from the difficulties 
presented by physical separation. Eastern Bengal was so 
long allowed to remam bereft of dae attention ^ The chief 
reason unquestionably was that the task c: the Government 
of Bengal was beyond its streng:— The Lieutenant- 
Governor of Bengal had to admiias^^- IPOS, an area of 
189,000 square miles, with a porEhrrn c: 7S 000.000 and 
a gross revenue of £7,500,000 5'r rfrerrroTincial 

tratoi in India had so huge a chirr?-— £ rras ccmpJcated 

by the obstacles to lapid travel A £e^plt^.h wrirren at the 
time stated that if the Lieuteninr-Ar'^mrr c: Benrii ?r>ezr 
the whole of the available zz zzz in icuriii” 
could only succeed, durmg hi? -= — r£ cffiee. ~ -rf-^p r 
portion of his vast provinc=. — hnDrmrr rlirs: rr'r 
received a single humed rhi: f— — : ire -re_r.- vir- 
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are the normal period of a Lieutenant-Governor’s adminis- 
tration. He had further to control a capital of a mdhon 
inhabitants, offering delicate problems which no other 
Governor or Lieutenant- Governor had to face m the same 
degree. The swollen size of Bengal had already so far been 
recognised that m 1874 Assam had been constituted a 
separate province Even earlier, in 1866, the failure of the 
Bengal Government to cope with the Orissa famine had led 
Sir Stafford Northcote to suggest some reduction m the size 
of the temtoiies controlled from Calcutta. 

The position was intensified by the fact that under 
the most advantageous circumstances the Government of 
Bengal are always less in touch with the people than any 
provincial administration in India In other provmces, the 
district officers are brought into close and constant contact 
with the rural population by their land revenue work 
Throughout the greater part of Bengal, the Permanent 
Settlement intervenes to prevent the growth of intimate. 
1 elations It is alleged against many Bengal cmhans, even 
to-day, that they are far too dependent upon the much-abused 
pohce for their knowledge of the people m their charge 
A further drawback to good government m Bengal is that 
the provmce is overweighted by the City of Calcutta, which 
absorbs the attention of the Administration even m the hot 
season, destroys its sense of balance, and leads it to legard 
the affairs of distant districts as of mmor importance 
Bombay has good reason to complain that in past years its 
Government has taken far too little interest m its welfare , 
m Calcutta the fault has been on the other side. The capital 
has drawn’^all the strength out of the provmcial authorities 

Nowheie were the consequences of the defective admmis- 
tration of Bengal more visible than m the eastern districts 
Beyond the Ganges officers were few, and the central 
authorities left them very much to themselves The district 
of Mymensingh, for instance, with an area of 6000 square 
miles and a population of 4,000,000, was often m charge of 
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a single European officer. For purposes of comparison it 
may be mentioned that the whole Government of Bombay, 
'ivith a Governor and staff, a large Secretariat, and a sm^ 
army of other British officials, only deals with a population 
of 19,000,000 Under the circumstances, it is not surpnsing 
that Mymensingh became notonous throughout India for 
lawlessness and ciime. In those portions of Eastern Bengal 
which were not under the Permanent Settlement, the land 
revenue administration was persistently neglected In the 
permanently settled districts there was no Record of 
Rights, the cultivators were bulbed and harassed by the 
agents of the absentee zemindars, and were never able to 
feel any reasonable security of tenure of the land they tilled 
Land disputes were incessant, and were constantly accom- 
panied by loss of life In the Backergunge distnct, another 
turbulent area, there were frequent riots, of which murders 
were an almost invariable feature. Very httle was spent 
upon education, or on any bianch of the Admimsfration 
While money was poured out upon Calcutta and its 
enviions, Eastern Bengal was financially starved. The 
whole province suffered because its rulers were immersed 
m the preoccupations of Calcutta The very railways 
were constiucted, not to serve the needs of these milhons 
of-people, but to meet the requirements of the city on the 
Hooghly. So preposterous are the present hnes of com- 
munication that even now there are few places in the 
provmce which can he reached from Dacca without first 
trav el ling half-way to Calcutta 

As to the conditions which prevailed under the old 
system of control, the testimony of Sir Andrew Fraser, the 
last Lieutenant-Governor of both Bengals, is conclusive. 
He says . 

“ It had been growing mcieasingly difficult, until it had 
become piactically impossible, to conduct efficiently the 
administration of this great Provmce It was not a matter 
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only of the burden of work laid on the Lieutenant-Governor, 
but rather the impossibihty of efficient working of the 
various departments of the Government. No head of a 
department was able efficiently to deal with the great charge 
committed to him The result of this was that many of the 
distncts of Eastern Bengal had been practically neglected 
There were many reasons which led the ordmary head of a 
department, when he found that he could not overtake 
efficiently his whole charge, to give to Onssa and AYestem 
Bengal such time as he had at his disposal , and the districts 
of Eastern Bengal suffered most from the undue pressure of 
work.” 

In no respect does the former system of control of 
Eastern Bengal deserve severer condemnation than for its 
utter failure to suppress cnme. Not only was murder nfe 
on land all through the southern districts, but the water- 
ways were the scene of operations of the largest system of 
organised piracy m the world The waterways of the two 
Bengals carry, partly m steamers and partly m native craft, 
a trade estimated at an annual value of £42,000,000. This 
huge trade, employing nearly a quarter of a milhon men and 
boys, was practically without any efficient pohce protection 
at all I cannot gather that outside the vicinity of Calcutta 
there was a single police launch, solely used, not for inspec- 
tion, but for purposes of patrol and the detection of crime, 
on navigable waterways which have a total length of 14,000 
miles in the dry season, and about 24,000 miles m the rains 
Any one who is mchned to doubt the necessity for the 
partition of Bengal may be recommended to study the four 
solid volumes of reports on Trade Conditions and Crime 
on Na\ugable AA^aterways m Bengal, Assam, and the United 
Provinces in 1904-0G,” issued at the instance of the Bengal 
Government by Mr P B Bramley in 1907 Mr Bramley 
is one of tlie ablest pohce officers in India, and his monu- 
mental volumes must be exempted from the general criticism 
of Indian reports m an earlier chapter His reports are 
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probably the most astounding record of modern crime m 
existence. Beside tliem the earlier narratives of land robbery 
in India written by Sleeman and JMeadows Taylor seem 
pale, yet Mr, Bramle)^ was not witing novels, but was 
simply an unemotional compiler of cold facts Though he 
was dealing with crime in tliree provinces, it is clear that 
the heart of the trouble, and the bulk of the cnme, was m 
Eastern Bengal That the conditions he describes could 
exist in any land undei the British flag seems almost 
incredible . but the unanswerable proofs are m print I am 
not surprised that the Bengal Government, though per- 
mitting considerable disclosure of the facts, prudently 
labelled these \olumes “Not for Sale” They are not, 
however, confidential 

]\lr Bramley showed that organised river piracy had 
existed m Bengal in greater or less degree for at least a cen- 
tury At the period -svith which he dealt, it had very much 
increased, and the pirates were as desperate, as ruthless, and 
as bloodthiist)’- as the Cantonese pirates on the West River 
m China A single extiact quoted by !Mr. Bramley, and 
tj-pical of hundreds of pages of such evidence, must suffice • 

“ In all these tracts country craft will be found travelling 
together in large parties, smce single boats are always m 
danger of being attacked. The variety of crime, ranging 
from murder and dakaiti to petty pilfering, the fearless bold- 
faced way in which offences are committed, together with 
the absence of ordinary precautions m concealmg stolen pro- 
perty, are all indications of the confidence of these nver 
thieves, who apparently have no fear of apprehension 
Evidence was thus obtained in the course of recent inqmnes 
of the mysterious disappearance of numbers of boats mih 
their entire crews, the modus opet andi m such cases being 
to cut the boat quickly adrift from its moonngs, and when 
Avell in mid-stream to suddenly sprmg on the crew, who 
are either knocked on the head at once, or th inkin g tliat 
they are close to shore, ivill hastily jump out and be drowned, 
as happened in a case in December last, near the borders of 
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Jessore, Nadia, and Fandpur, as also m a case near Goalundo 
some years ago, when a whole family was apparently done to 
death one dark night ivithm a short distance of the residence 
of the steamer company’s officers, who actually heard the 
cries and went down to the rescue, but found nothmg but an 
empty boat. There is also the case mentioned by the Teota 
Raja m which a whole family of up-country Brahmans, ivith 
the exception of a small boy who is still with the Raja, were 
all murdeied ” 

The extract is taken from a previous report dated 1908-04 
The growth of cnme was greatly stimulated by the develop- 
ment of the jute trade The losses of insured cargoes carried 
by countiy boats showed the existence of a widespread system 
of insurance fraud, and there was wholesale pilfering of 
goods in transit Trade and passenger boats were used by 
housebreakers and robbers as a means of transit and a cloak 
for the commission of cnme There was much smugghng 
of opium, hquor, salt, and rubber The safety of the 
steamers and the hves of their passengers were constantly 
endangered by the removal of buoys and landmarks The 
villagers on the banks of the rivers invariably looted all 
property from boats stranded m their neighbourhood In 
short, said Mr Bramley, “ life and property on the nvers 
was unsafe to a degree which could not be tolerated by the 
Government of any civihsed country ” 

Perhaps the most unexpected revelation m all these dis- 
closures had nothing to do with river piracy at all The 
latest edition of the Gazetteer qf India proudly states that 
“ the crime of thagz has practically ceased to exist in India,” 
and mentions that the Thagi Department, specially con- 
stituted to deal with it, was abohshed m 1904 because the 
cnme was extinct Thagi, it may be explained, is m 
reahty an Onental version of the " confidence trick,” but with 
the usual addition of the murder of the victim Mr Bramley 
quotes the evidence of other officers to show that there was 
a gang of two hundred Thags m the Dacca district, whose 
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principal occupation was to pretend to start with pious 
JMussulmans on pilgrimages to Mecca, and then to murder 
them for the sake of then valuables At the time he wrote 
the disappearance of over one hundred and fifty pilgrims had 
been traced m eight districts alone , but he says that the 
inquiries had been performed m a careless and perfunctory 
manner 

It must be repeated that though crime was prevalent 
on all the uvers, it was chiefly found m Eastern Bengal, 
partly because the bulk of the jute trade centred there It 
was not dealt with, because the pohce foice was far too 
weak and too imperfectly equipped, and stdl more because 
“ duty in the rivei patrol boats was made a punishment for 
officers and men of the District Pohce ” A larger and more 
vital cause was the unwiUingness of the Bengal Government 
to spend money on Eastern Bengal If the province is still 
to-day the most criminal legion of India, the ultimate cause 
is the gross and — in spite of then overwork — the unpardon- 
able neghgence of the old Bengal Government It is a 
significant fact that nearly all the young Anarchists who 
have been arrested in Calcutta and elsewhere come from 
Eastern Bengal, and this was notably the case with the men 
wlio were charged in the famous conspiracy trial at Ahpur 
The men of Eastern Bengal are bolder, more determined, 
and raoie persistent than their compatriots m Old Bengal , 
and the better classes of Hindus m the province have 
quahties which are not easily discernible m the Calcutta 
babu They approach more nearly to the spint of the 
Mahrattas of the Deccan than any other section of the 
people on the eastern side of India Owing to decades of 
bad adramistration, and often of no admimstration at all, the 
province became a breedmg-ground for the most dangerous 
forms of crime. Had it been properly governed, had money 
been spent upon strengthemng its control, we should have 
heard much less about bombs m India The Government 
of India still show something of their old reluctance to 
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recognise the realities of the situation Although money 
should he given to Eastern Bengal Avithout stmt and in 
brimming measure, its claims are still considered without 
sufficient regard to its grave and special needs 

Such, then, is a glimpse of the condition of Eastern 
Bengal in the old days I pass to the cncumstances of the 
partition The British public have frequently been invited 
to beheve, by people Avho ought to have known better, that 
Lord Curzon, in some spirit of malignancy, or in pursuance 
of some purely imaginary spite, debberately set himself to 
anger the Bengal Hindus % dividing up a province of 
which they formed a part W e are to conceive of him as 
weaving a subtle web for their discomfiture, and as stealthily 
scheming to create a new Mahomedan province which could 
be pitted against the Hindus of Old Bengal, while their 
brethren m Eastern Bengal were left undei the sulijection 
of Islam As I shall show, it was accidentally revealed 
after his departure that foi fourteen months he was not 
even aware that any rearrangement of boundaries was in 
active contemplation A far more remarkable and signifi- 
cant fact was that the partition question never arose in 
consequence of the condition of Eastern Bengal, but 
originated through a matter which did not affect the 
Bengalis at all The deplorable state of the eastern province 
was another quite accidental revelation Nothing shows 
more clearly the need for separation which existed than tl^ 
fact that the maladmmistration of the eastern distrwt^ 
apparently escaped even the discerning eye of the Viceroy 
It was only when attention was directed to the whole" 
question that the shameful neglect which Eastern Bengal 
had so long endured was brought mto pubhc notice 

The movement which led to the partition of Bengal 
began in the most artless manner possible When Sir 
Andrew Fraser sat down m February 1901 to write an 
innocent letter about a hnguistic question, he can never 
have dreamed that he was setting in motion a sequence of 
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events which was to lead several years later to a wide- 
spread agitation m the Province of Bengal ; yet such was 
the case. Sir Andrew, who was then Cluef Commissioner 
of the Central Proiinces, wiote a letter about the substitu- 
tion of Hindi for Unya as the language of the law courts of 
the distiict of Sambalpm, then under his control In the 
course of his observations he appears to have casually 
suggested that, if Unya was to be the court language of 
Sambalpm, that district had better be joined to Orissa , and 
that this might be done either by placing Sambalpur 
under the control of the Bengal Government, oi by trans- 
ferring the whole of Onssa from Bengal to the Central 
Provinces. Out of that casual suggestion the whole great 
controversy aiose For fourteen months the secretariats 
wrote about the proposal, built upon it, and gradually 
evolved fresh schemes for the rearrangement of half the 
provmces of India The map of Hindustan was drawn 
afresh by placid members of Council, blissfully unconscious 
of the cyclone of popular math that was eventually to burst 
over their devoted heads , and one day the imposing pile of 
papers came for the first time before the astomshed vision 
of the Viceroy. 

What Lord Curzou thought of these ingenuous delibera- 
tions was recorded m ^lay 1902, m a half-humorous, half- 
angry Note, which after lus departure obtamed m Calcutta 
a pubhcity for which it was never mtended. He wrote . 

“ It seems to me a most extraordinary thing that this 
discussion should have been going on for more than a year 
without any mention of the matter ever being made to the 
head of the Government Had not Mr. Fraser casually 
alluded to it, when he was staying with me last summer, 
and m private correspondence, I should have had no inkling 
that the subject had ever been mooted. And yet durmg 
this period secretaries and deputy secretanes have been 
calmly carving about and reariangmg provinces on paper, 
colounng and recolourmg the map of India according to 
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geographicjal, historical, political, or linguistic considerations 
— ^in the manner that appealed most to their fancy , and 
finally on Jan. 29, 1902, Sir C Rivaz recorded that — 

“‘The idea of transferring Onssa from Bengal to the 
Central Provinces must be dropped ’ , and that ‘ the idea of 
formmg Orissa into a separate Chief Commissionership 
cannot be entertained ’ 

“ I really feel disposed to ask : Is there no such thmg as 
a head of the Government, and what are secretaries for but 
to keep him acquainted with the administration ^ Would it 
be considered credible, outside the departments, that these 
really very important issues, affectmg the constitution of 
or dismemberment of provmces, should have been under 
discussion for more than a year without the file ever being 
sent or the subject even being mentioned to the Viceroy I 
They are all matters m which I take a great interest, in 
which I should be unfit to be the head of the Government if 
I did not take such an interest, and which 1 have frequently 
discussed with Lieutenant-Governors and Chief Commis- 
sioners Meanwhile, the departments, without a word to 
me, are also discussing it among themselves Even the 
Finance Member had an opportunity of recording his 
opimon upon the manner m which India ought to be 
parcelled out, and, finally, at the end, a cut-and-dned 
reply is submitted to the Viceroy as though his signature 
were a sort of obhgatory but perfunctory postscript to the 
entire discussion. 

“ I do not suppose for one moment that this has been a 
conscious omission, or that there has been m anybody’s 
mmd the famtest idea of conducting the discussion except 
according to the most orthodox methods. But that is just 
where my complamt comes m. People sometimes ask what 
departmentahsm is To any such I give this case as an 
illustration Departmentalism is not ^ mor^ dehnquency. 
It is an intellectual hiatus — the complete absence of thought 
or apprehension of anything outside the purely departmental 
aspects of the matter under discussion For fourteen months 
it never occurred to a single human being m the depart- 
ments to mention the matter, or to suggest that it should 
be mentioned Round and round hke the diurnal revolu- 
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lion of the earth went the file, stalel)’’, solemn, sure, and 
slow , and now, in due season, it has eompleted its orbit, 
and I am united to legister the coneluding stage 

“ How can I bring home to those who are responsible the 
giuMt^ of the blunder or the absurdity of the situation^ 
Imagine the Colonial Ofiice debating for a year the reparti- 
tion of the Australian Continent, the incorporation of 
Tasmania, or the subdivision of Kew South Wales — and 
iieier letting Mr Chamberlain know Imagine a diseussion 
as to the boundaries of the Orange River Colony and Natal 
without the knowledge of Lord iMilnei Imagine a Re- 
distribution Bill in England behind the baek of the Pnme 
I^Iinister 

“ And now , at the close, I am invited to give my assent 
to a document wdiich, wuthout the smallest previous 
reference to me, or attempt to ascertain my opinion, 
assumes my assent to the propositions which have been 
excogitated by the Secretaiies and Deputy Seeretaiies in 
their foul teen months of travail, and commits me to the 
definite statements that ‘there is no great reason why 
Sambalpur should be incorporated in Orissa,’ and that ‘the 
objections to the remoial of Orissa from Bengal appear to 
be equally cogent’ ” 

The doeument will always be knoivn to the present 
generation of Indian civilians as “ the Round and Round 
Note ” It w'as published by the Staicsiuan, under eircum- 
stances wdiich w^ere entirely honourable to that journal, 
and few more foolish acts have ever been committed by the 
Government of India than their attempt to punish the States- 
man by wnthliolding from it the courtesy of the usual supply 
of official notifications Under the greatest provocation, but 
to their infinite ciedit, the conductors of the Statesman re- 
frained from retaliating by disclosing facts wdiich would have 
covered the authorities with ridicule Not many newspapers 
wmuld have resisted the temptation The pubhcation uncon- 
sciously did Lord Curzon a considerable service, for it made 
clear w'hat he Iiad scorned to say himself, that the partition 
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of Bengal was quite unpremeditated, and was brought about 
as the natural result of prolonged official investigation 

At the end of his Note Lord Curzon suggested that the 
approaching mcorporation of Berar into British India might 
be used as a convenient opcasion for examining boundaries 
all round , and quite incidentally he mentioned Bengal as 
one of the obvious subjects for further inquiry The 
reference to Bengal was contained m a dozen words The 
discussion afterwards drifted for a time mainly towards the 
question of the future of Berar , and the heads of depart- 
ments agam minuted at length, as is their wont. But Sir 
John Hewett drafted several other proposals, including the 
transfer of the Port of Chittagong to Assam , and early in 
1903 Sir Andrew Fraser, who had meanwhile become 
Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, followed up Sir John 
Hewett’s recommendation by propounding a much larger 
scheme, which was the real genesis of the partition of 
Bengal The mam arguments advanced were that the 
administration of the districts of Dacca and Mymensmgh^ 
was exceedingly defective, and that Eastern Bengal needed 
more immediate personal contact with the higher authorities 
It was therefore proposed to attach these districts, as well 
as the division of Chittagong, to Assam Lord Curzon for 
the first time recorded his general approval of this scheme 
about the middle of 1903, and the Government of India 
decided to address the Secretary of State and the local 
Governments concerned about the matter At the end of 
the year the proposals were made pubhc The chief reasons 
assigned were the only legitimate reasons which could justify 
such a scheme They were that the Bengal Government 
needed rehef from its excessive burdens , that the outlymg 
distncts of the province required more efficient admimstra- 
tion , and that Assam should have an outlet to the sea, which 
it would find at Chittagong 

It soon became plam that the project submitted at the 
end of 1903 was extremely, and, as I think, rightly un- 
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popul.ir in Eastern Bengal Its chief practieal etFect would 
h!i\e been to taek on the important districts of Dacca, 
!Mymensingh, and Chittagong to the comparatively small 
province of Assam Lord Ciirzon decided to feel the public 
pulse He Avent m February 1904- on a tour in Eastern 
Bengal, consulted the local notables at all stages of his 
journey, and delivered long addresses at Chittagong, Dacca, 
and IV] > mensingh Tiie trend of public feeling Avas sufficiently 
manifested by the sAvarms of small boys in the streets 
carrjnng placards on which v^as inscribed the legend, “Do 
not turn us into Assamese ” The Vicerojs whose addresses 
AA ere all of the most conciliatory and evplanatory character, 
told the people of Dacca that he had ne\er chenshed the 
intention ascribed to him by the placards, and that they 
“must be the head and heart of any . . ncAv organism, 
instead of the extremities,” It is tolerably clear from his 
spccchas during this tour — and I have no oilier knoA\ ledge 
on the subject — that before he liad been ACiy long in 
Eastern Bengal he realised that the scheme in the form it 
had then assumed avouM be unacceptable ,-Vt Dacca he 
said that many of the objectors to the schcmcli ad themsehes 
furnished the strongest reasons for a more ambitious one, 
and he spoke of a possible Licutcmnt-GoAcrnor aaiIIj a 
LcgislatiAc Council, at MjTncnsingh he al«o spoke of 
possible expansion on some such ]inc« TJicGo\cmmcnt of 
India afterAvards stated that the larger scheme ‘ crninnled 
from public discussion and public opin'on rithtr than from 
themseh'es, and there can be no do ibt tint this aaos the 
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after Lord Curzon’s return, that the Government of India 
sent home their final proposals to the Secretary of State. 
They weie sanctioned by Mr. Brodrick, with certain modi- 
fications, on June 9, and the Resolution of the Government 
of India promulgating the decision was dated July 19 

The new provmce mcluded, in addition to Assam, the 
three great Bengal divisions of Cliittagong, Dacca, and 
''l^jshahi, and a few minor pieces of territoiy It had an 
aiea of 106,540 square miles, and a population of thirty-one 
millions, of whom eighteen millions were Mahomedans and 
twelve millions Hindus The Mahomedans predominated, 
from the simple fact that they are m numerical pre- 
ponderance in Eastern Bengal They are not of alien race, 
but are mostly the descendants of large batches of forced 
converts made by the early Mahomedan invaders They 
are almost invariably poor, and have fallen under the sub- 
jection of the Hmdus The province was given a Legislative 
Council and a Board of Revenue, as well as a Lieutenant- 
Governor, and the capital was fixed at Dacca, with sub- 
sidiary headquarters at Chittagong Old Bengal received 
the addition of the district of Sambalpur and certain Unya 
states on its western frontier, and was left with 141,580 
square miles of territory, with a population of fifty-four 
miUions, of whom forty-two millions were Hindus and mne 
miUions were Mahomedans A glance at the map wdl carry 
a stronger conviction of the wisdom of the change than 
many pages of argument The chief amendments made by 
Mr Brodrick were the substitution of a Board of Revenue 
for the proposed Fmaneial Comnussioner, and the christenmg 
of the new province as “ Eastern Bengal and Assam ” 
Lord Curzon had suggested the name of “The North- 
Eastern Provmces,” but the Secretary of State urged that it 
was undesirable to permit the name of Assam, so widely 
associ^ed with Indian tea, to disappear from the hst of 
Indian provinces It may be added that the name finally 
adopted represented some concession to Bengah feeling 
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Botli Brodricks suggestions were good, and they were 
accepted without demur. 

In tlieii Resolution the Government of India stated* 

“ It IS now more than eighteen months since the first pro- 
pos'ils of the Goi crnment of India were officially published 
In tlic interval the}’’ ha\c been the subject of widespread 
and searching criticism at the hands of those who were 
directly or inciiicctly concerned Representations from an 
immense number of public bodies or gatherings have reached 
the Government. These have m every case been attentively 
examined , many of them liave not been wthout effect upon 
the course adopted , and the very last charge that could 
with pisticc be brought against the Government would be 
one of undue speed m arriving at a final decision.” 

To this statement may be added the testimony of Sir 
Andrew Fraser, vTitten after he had left India* 

“ It was passed alter the fullest consideration, after public 
and prnate discussion with lepresentatives of all 'the m- 
tercsts concerned, and from no other motive than the real 
and permanent benefit of the people of the two Pro%Tnces. 
I ha\e never know'n any administrativ’e step taken after 
fuller discussion and more careful consideration ” 

It is not my intention to describe m detail the factitious 
but widespread agitation which this exemplar}’’ administra- 
tive change eventually aroused I have related without any 
reservation the genesis of a reform which m my behef was 
the most beneficent work Lord Curzon did m India, although 
he drifted into it almost unconsciously If any man is still 
disposed to think that the Viceroy and his advisers de- 
liberately and mahciously sat down and devnsed a devolish 
scheme to break Bengal in twain, and to pit Hindus against 
Mahomedans, he is insensible to facts Nothmg is clearer 
than that it did not even occur to the first framers of the 
scheme that the “ Bengali nation ” would be perturbed m 
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the slightest degree by the change Why should it have 
done ^ In 1874, 3,000,000 Bengalis had been included in the 
Province of Assam, and nobody wore black or poured ashes 
on his head in consequence The people who had most 
right to complain, if any complaint was required, were the 
nine million Mahomedans who were left to face twenty-four 
million Hindus m Old Bengal They said no word, and 
the truth is that the partition of Bengal has not adversely 
affected the moral or material condition of a single resident m 
either of the two provinces. The people who are least dis- 
turbed, in spite of then original protestations, are the Hindus 
I saw m Calcutta Mi Saroda Charan Mitter, lately a Judge 
of the High Court “You tell me,” he said, “that the 
high-caste Hmdus still dominate the position m Eastern 
Bengal I tell you,” m rising tones, “ that the high-caste 
Hmdus will dominate Eastern Bengal fifty years hence, aye, 
a century hence ! ” A little talk with Mr Mitter would 
teach the ingenuous stranger a great deal about India 

There were several causes which led to the organisation 
of the agitation against the partition The first and most 
immediate was, as Sir Andrew Fraser has pomted out, that it 
seemed hkely to strike at two vested interests One was the 
Calcutta Bar. The Bar saw that the creation of a new pro- 
vmce must inevitably lead in course of time to the creation of 
a separate High Court, as assuredly it will , for the Calcutta 
High Court is more choked -with work than was the Old 
Bengal Government. All the weight and the wealth of the 
great horde of Calcutta lawyers and their underhngs was 
thrown mto the fight agamst the scheme The other was 
the Calcutta native newspapeis They feared that the re- 
generation of Dacca would bnng about the foundation of 
fresh newspapers at the capital of the new province, and that 
the people of Eastern Bengal would then turn to Dacca for 
their news lather than to Calcutta Hence, to some extent, 
their inflammatory articles 

Behmd the influence of the Bar and the newspapers lay 
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all the vindictive animosity which had been aroused against 
, Loid Curzon among educated Bengalis by the Universities 
Act The wirepullers had been searchmg for a pretext to 
attack him, and they found it in the partition Then there 
was the undoubted growth of a certain umty of sentiment 
among Bengali Hindus, upon which I have no intention 
of casting ridicule The Bengalis have many admirable 
qualities , they constitute a substantial proportion of the 
people of India , they are excitable and easily led , but they 
are as God made them, and we shall not make the task of 
administration easier by treatmg them with a contempt they 
do not deserve We have all been a little too mchned to 
reserve our praises exclusively for the men of the north 
Bengah sentiment, then, was a considerable factor, not to be 
despised , but it should not have been allowed, and was 
not allowed, to block a reform which leaves the Bengahs as 
umted as they are ever hkely to be The “feehngs of 
sohdarity ” which can be shattered by a parochial scheme of 
rearrangement must be smgularly feeble The “Bengah 
nation ” argument was, however, never worth considermg , 
the Province of Bengal, as we have known it, was entirely 
the creation of the British , the very language in which 
hterary Bengahs clothe their thoughts was created under 
the stimulus of British influence, and modern Bengah prose 
IS scarcely forty years old Then the fact that Mahomedans 
outnumbered the Hmdus m the new province gave infini te 
offence , but there was no community m India more m need 
of admimstrative help than the Mahomedans of Eastern 
Bengal Already they have derived great benefit flora the 
partition, of which they always heartily approved 

There lemains Mr Surendra Nath Banerjee, the osten- 
sible leader of the more pubhc movement against partition, 
an emotional orator who was swept off his feet by the storm 
he raised but was unable to quell I thinlc this episode m a 
varied career is now best ignored It cannot be said that 
Mr Baneqee’s influence has always been for good , no man 
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bns done more to turn the thoughts of immature students 
towards political aflairs , but he has hecn a great power m 
Bengal, and I do not believe that his frequent agitations 
ha\e e\er been directed against the fundamental basis of 
British rule Wliilc 1 was in the Punjab in 1009, long 
after Bengal had grown somewhat bored with demon- 
strations varied by a little quiet noting, I rcccncd a telegram 
from the committee of the Imperial I^rcss Conference, of 
which 1 was a member, asking me to submit the name of 
a representative Indian journalist wdio might he invited to 
attend the Confcienceon behalf of the natnc Pressof India 
At once, w ith his consent, I tclcgr.iphcd the name of Mr 
Surendra Nath Baneriec, because I considered him to be the 
most suitable man to repicscnt India at that great gathering , 
and it chanced that we tra\ellcd home together The 
partition is to JMr Bancrjcc, as I ha\c told him more than 
once, very much what King Charles’s head was to JNIr Dick , 
hut I still hope to see him presiding at a meeting to cele- 
brate the anniversary of the birth of a new prosperity for 
Eastern Bengal No one condemned his beha\iour during 
the troubled period of a few years ago more severely or 
more frequently than I did , hut the time has come to forget 
a series of ebullitions which, though mischievous and even 
grave while they lasted, have now ceased Of the boycott, of 
demonstrations in Beadon Square, of strikes and bonfires and 
the excesses of students and inflammatory harangues, I shall 
say no word Ten years hence both Bengals will be proud of 
the new province wdiich had such a stormy mfancy 

By far the most serious and potent influences which 
fomented and kept alive the agitation against the partition 
of Bengal came from England They began with a tele- 
gram from Ml Brodnek to Lord Curzon on August 16, 
1905, upon his resignation, which opened thus . 

“ I have learned your decision to resign with very deep 
regret Throughout your Administration, since your 
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appointment as Governor-General m 1898, my colleagues 
and I ha\ e endeavoured to give you constant support in the 
many mcasuies of administiative reform which you have 
initiated, including the paitition of Bengal, upon which we 
recently adopted your proposals ” 

I have wiitten some hard things about that telegram, 
but they were wiitten with a very present consciousness of 
the effect it had upon India It is impossible to beheve 
that any I\linistei of the Crown would delibeiately write a 
telegiain, and afterwards peimit its publication, with the 
slightest comprehension that it would have an incendiary 
influence on a great proMnee of India, and it is further due 
to IMr Brodriek to say that, as he himself pointed out m the 
House of Lords on June 30, 1908, the telegiam was only 
included in the published correspondenee at Lord Curzon’s 
own request, and aftei Ins approval had been specifically 
sought I think that single fact entitles ]\lr Brodriek to 
complete e\onciation on that particular point His fault 
was that he wrote things, andtelegiaphed things, apparently 
witliout realising how his words would reveiberate through- 
out a great Empire , but clearlj’^ he was not to blame for the 
trumpeting abroad of a sentence which nevertheless gave 
rise to the gravest miseonception In India we knew 
nothing of the circumstances which led to the publication 
of the message , we only saw the results, and they were 
unmistakable The telegiam was at once interpreted in 
Bengal — where the people are always over-ready to read 
more into words than is intended — as a specific and public 
indication that the Home Government were not at one with 
Lord Curzon about the partition The leaders of the agita- 
tion concluded that if they only made disturbance enough 
they could get the decision leveised , and so Bengal was 
fanned into flame. Mr Brodriek evidently wiote in all inno- 
cence , I have never heard any suggestion that Mr Balfour’s 
Ministry was not in full accoid with the Government 
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of India alioiil the partition , but that one telegram did 
more to piolong not and disordei in Bengal than a hundred 
meitemciiLs from the Bengali leaders 
The next lactor was a statement supposed to have been 
made by the late Sir Ileniy Campbell-Bannerman after he 
beeame Pi line Minister I do not know the truth about it, 
but he was alleged to have said something to an importunate 
Indian interlocutor, which was immediately magnified, upon 
transmission to India, into an undertaking to reopen the 
whole issue It was piobably notinng more than one of 
those amiable commonplaces with vlnch Ministers are wont 
to evade tioublcsome visitors ; but its effect was immediate 
and serious 

It IS not easy to dismiss so lightly Lord ]\IorIey\ occa- 
sional statements on tlie sub]eet Avlnle he was Secretary of 
State It IS tiuc that he took an eaily oppoitunity of 
announcing that the partition ^\ns a “settled fact,” and from 
that attitude he never leally veered a band’s-breadth , but 
there %\as always some little icservation, some slight 
hesitancy, some implication of doubt, winch served to raise 
false hopes Loid Morley’s demeanour towards the partition 
was rathei inexplicable , but however that may be, the one 
thing to be remembered is that m practice he solidly upheld 
the reform 

I dwell upon these incidents m England of set purpose 
Had a single member of the new Ministry got up in 
Parliament, and made a iesolute,ti enchant, and unequivocal 
statement that the paitition was unalterable, and would be 
upheld at all costs, the agitation in Bengal would have died 
away within a month Educated Bengalis can see as far as 
most men They do not waste time ramming their heads 
against a bnck wall. 

With the broad effect of the partition m contributmg to 
produce unrest in India I shall deal m a later chapter 
Meanwhile one other point requires passing mention It is 
sometimes suggested that it might he expedient to place 
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each of the two Bengals under a Chief Commissioner, and 
then to reunite them under a full Governoi at Calcutta, a 
Governor brought from England, after the fashion of 
Bombay and Madras I can conceive no more mischievous 
or unwise change. I beheve the present system works 
admirably m the southern and western Presidencies, and 
that it would be a great mistake to reduce the status of the 
Bombay and Madras appointments There are very special 
reasons, into which I will not enter, but quite unconnected 
with the proportion of population dealt with, why the south 
and west should retain their present method of contiol , but 
so long as the Viceroy spends the greater part of the cold 
weather at Calcutta, it would be a blunder of the first 
magnitude to have a second peer on the other side of the 
Tiimdan A Governor Xvith two Chief Commissioners to do 
his work would m any case find himself a ridiculous ex- 
crescence , the example of Sind affords no parallel , there are 
technical difficulties, for the Bengal Secretariat could not be 
moved, and we should see the spectacle of a Viceroy, a 
Governor, and a Chief Commissioner all pervading Calcutta 
with then retinues in winter , and while such a change would 
serve no useful purpose, it would tend to a great duplication 
of work, and would very soon revive the veiy evils which 
the partition was intended to avert 

The first Lieutenant-Governor of the new province was 
Sir Bampfylde Fuller, who had previously been Chief Com- 
missioner of Assam He went there towards the end of 
1905, and found himself m a position of extreme difficulty 
He was the object of malignant attacks m the Calcutta 
Press, of obnoxious criticism in Parliament, and of gross and 
constant misrepresentation He did a great amount of 
excellent though perhaps sometimes impetuous work m 
cieatmg the new Administration, the value of which was 
never recognised , and he had to do it with the bitter con- 
sciousness that he was not being supported as he should 
have been Had an archangel been placed in chaige of 
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Eastern Bengal at that pincture, he would have found his 
position almost unbeaiable, and Sir Bampfylde Fuller 
really showed gieat restraint under very trying circum- 
stances. At length he became involved in difficulties with 
the Goveinmcnt of India. Uffieic \vere two schools which 
were hotbeds of sedition, and he desiied to have them 
disaffiliated fiom the Calcutta University The Senate of 
the Univeisity objected, whereupon he appealed to the 
Government of India, and, on failing to receive their help, 
he tendered his resignation, which was accepted without 
any show of hesitation 'J'he best proof that Sir Bampfylde 
Fuller was right is that the Government of India were 
afterwards compelled to order the disaffiliation of these very 
schools Lord Curzon said m the House of Lords that 
Sir Bampfylde Fuller “ was saciificed in the mistaken belief 
that it w'ould pacify the agitators,” and m saying so he 
expressed the geneial opinion, at any rate in India 

The case of Sir Bampfylde Fuller suggests several 
reflections The first is that it is extiemely unwise on the 
part of any pubhc officer, or of a man in any walk of life, 
to tender his resignation if he does not mean it to be 
accepted , the second is that, as Lord Cromer pointed out, it 
IS advisable for Governments to give every officer an oppor- 
tunity of reconsidering his resignation, especially when it 
has been submitted in a moment of exasperation, and in 
times of great difficulty , and the third, which I venture to 
point out myself, is that it is the bounden duty of Govern- 
ments, especially in a country like India, ne\er to convey 
even the appeal .ance of sacrificing an officer to popular 
clamour The worst mistake about the case of Sir 
Bampfylde Fuller was that it added one more to the 
many factors which kept alive the agitation against the 
partition, an agitation which was chiefly manifested, be it 
remembered, not in Eastern Bengal at all, but in Calcutta 
Sir Bampfylde Fuller was succeeded on August 20, 1906, 
by Sir Lancelot Hare, under whom the new province 
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gradually assumed tranquillity, and he in his turn has been 
followed m 1911 by Sir Charles Bayley, an energetic officer 
who has already done good work m Eastern Bengal 

The agitation is now a thing of the past, and is not 
likely to be renewed Even Mr Surendra Nath Banerjee 
stated m his journal, the Bengalee, in 1910 “We indeed 
recogmse the fact that the partition has come to stay, and 
we are not anxious to upset it , but we press for its 
modification.” The two statements were mutually de- 
structive, and were followed by a characteristic retractation. 
I place no inteipretation upon them, but merely point them 
out as a sign of the times In the same year Mr Saroda 
Charan Mitter, whom I have already quoted, confessed m a 
pubhc speech that he told the Lieutenant-Governor and 
Chief Secretary of Bengal at the time of the partition that 
he saw no harm in it To that view he adhered, “ mam- 
taining that it had done much to bring the Bengahs of the 
East and West neaier together.” Mr Mitter is an ex- 
ceedingly shrewd man, and I beheve his statement to be 
literally correct An attempt by Mr Bhupendra Nath Basu 
to raise the issue afiresh m the Imperial Councd m 1910 fell 
absolutely flat The blows which discomfited him were 
dehvered by two elected Indian members, JMoulvie Syed 
Shams-ul-Huda, a Mahomedan from the new province, 
and Mr Mazhar-ul-Haq from Behar Mr Shams-ul-Huda 
roundly declared that before the partition “no one thought 
of Eastern Bengal at all,” and the revenues drawn from the 
province were largely spent in and around Calcutta, a fact 
I have already mentioned Mr Mazhar-ul-Haq said he 
wished IMr Basu had brought up the question of partition 
as a resolution, and then “the voting would have shown 
what India thought ” The British public, he said, had 
heard only one side, “ but the time was coming when they 
would hear the other side with no uncertain voice.” If the 
Government meddled with “this beneficent measure” it 
would be committing an act of supreme folly, and would 
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create uniest and discontent where none existed now. In 
1911, in the Impeiial Council, Mr Bhupendra Nath Basu 
said, witli a few paidonahle oratorical teais, that as they had 
“ agreed to bury the hatchet ” he would not refer to circum- 
stances which would “ only levive painful memories ” 

The agitation, in short, dwindled long ago, and has now 
entirely collapsed It Avas always factitious and unreal, and 
full of misiepiesentation,and nowhere was this the case more 
than in the speeches of the self-appointed “sympathisers 
with India” m the House of Commons In his farewell 
speech in India Lord Curzon predicted that the “ Bengali 
patriots” who then denounced him for giving them that 
boon Avould one day bless his name for it , and I think he 
wiU live to see the day, for the Bengalis have far too much 
intelligence to be unwilling to own when they have been m 
the wrong 

Meanwhile, I Avish visitors to India Avould not stop short 
at Calcutta, but would go thiough the newly discovered 
land of Eastern Bengal, and see for themselves what has 
been done in the short space of six years The province is 
no longei content to be dragged at the tail of Old Bengal 
A new and mdependent proAuncial spirit is sprmgmg up 
Eastern Bengal is begmnmg to recognise all that a separate 
existence means to it Its civil servants, from the Lieu- 
tenant-Governor downwards, take a pnde m the great work 
of regeneration which has been entrusted to them Their 
task IS enormous, and the workers are still far too few 
They are hke men who have been set to create a new colony 
out of a land of chaos, and have entered upon their labours 
with the dogged enthusiasm which distmguishes the English- 
man in India at his best Eastern Bengal is fortunate m 
that it has found good men, who are placing the province 
on the right path It did not receive at its mception the 
sweepings of the Bengal Secretanat It includes within its 
cadres some of the ablest and most devoted civilians in 
India. 
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t)acca, the new capital, is no longer forlorn and deso- 
late The creation of the new province has revived its 
“di earns of a dead past that cannot die ” Fresh gleams of 
piosperity have been shed upon a city that seemed destined 
to moulder on into obhvion, and Dacca is hkely to legain 
more than a httle of its ancient greatness Its population 
fully reahse the benefits they are deriving from their alteied 
position, and rejoice at the change Trade is leviving, and 
m some quarteis building sites are steadily inci easing m 
value Beyond the confines of the old city, new Dacca is 
rapidly arising A Government House, which is neverthe- 
less rathei small for the needs of a Lieutenant-Governor, is 
under construction, as are the Secretariat buildings, and the 
people now feel that their provmce' is to be a permanent 
reality Modest but comfortable residences have been built 
foi the pimcipal officeis of the new Government After a 
time the rich zemindars, who have hitherto maintained 
houses at Calcutta to be near the seat of government, and 
have rarely visited then neglected estates, will find it neces- 
sary to build houses in Dacca Parhamentary powers 
lecently sought by the Secietary of State will afFoid an 
opportumty for the cieation of a High Couit, which cannot 
long be delayed That Dacca will at no distant date 
recover somethmg of its former proud position in the land 
of great rivers seems certam 

In every branch of the new Admimstiation great actmty 
is visible A suivey and record of rights for the entire 
settled area of the piovmce are being prepared, and thus 
the incessant land disputes, with their fiequent accompani- 
ment of murder, should be checked Elsewhere, m those 
districts m the north-eastern portion of the province which 
are not undei the Permanent Settlement, land is being 
steadily taken up, and the land revenue is increasing The 
waste places of the provmce are being brought under the 
plough The public woiks, so long pinched and starved, aie 
recemng a proper allotment of expenditure An eneigetic 
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educational policy, inaugurated by Sir Bampfyldc Fuller, is 
being steadily pursued The demand for higher education 
IS perhaps greater in Eastern Bengal than in any pro\ mce of 
India. The Administration have dealt with every stage of 
educational leform, improved tlieir schools and colleges, 
given many grants for primary education, and encouraged 
Mahomedan educational institutions and the cause of female 
education , and large sums have been spent in improving 
the supervising and inspecting agency Questions of rural 
sanitation and water-supply, issues which perhaps concern 
the welfare of the people most nearly in these malanous low- 
lying regions, are receiving urgent attention If Eastern 
Bengal has escaped plague, its mortality from malaria is 
abnormal. Tlie improvement of lailway communications is 
under consideration, and no doubt m due couise the pro- 
vincial port of Chittagong will be linked up with the 
interior. The trade of the port has more than doubled 
since the partition, but is still lamentably small The great 
waterways of the province are to receive their share of 
attention, and it is gratifying to be able to add that the cost 
of the river police, about whose former defects I have said 
so much, is to be borne by the Government of India The 
whole question of river crime is now being firmly grappled 
with 

Until 1910 the new province was seriously handicapped 
by the lack of settled financial arrangements vnth the 
Imperial authorities, and was under the necessity of seeking 
doles In that year a settlement, fixing an annual standard 
of expenditure, was made by the Government of India It 
is said to be “ not ungenerous,” but I prefer to describe it 
as still inadequate The attitude of the Government of 
Eastern Bengal towards the Finance Mmister has always 
been far too apologetic Mr. Percy Lyon stated m the 
Imperial Council m 1910, almost as though it were a matter 
on which to take credit, that the expenditure of the provmce 
was below the level of expenditure of any of the larger 
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pro\ incc; of Indn K llint is the ctisc, it is]not a matter for 
pndc, but for infinite icgict In the same speech Mr Lyon 
said, in pursuance of his deprecatoi}’' line of argument, that 
Eastern Bengal only had 10,000 civil police as against 
03,000 in the United PioMnces. The facts I liave already 
set foiLh show that tlierc is no proMiice in India more 
urgently in need of ^ely laigc additions to its police than 
Eastern Bcng.il . and foi some 3 cais to come its proportion 
of European police ofiicers ought to be substantially in 
excess of the propoition in other provinces Both the 
Go\ eminent of India and the other piovinces are far too 
disposed to consider the needs of Eastern Bengal upon a 
basis of equality nith those of the rest of the pro\nncial 
administrations but a studj' of the situation shows that 
this point of Yicv IS wiong, for the needs of the province 
arc necessarily abnormal, and must continue to be so for a 
decade or tvo, A fev Indian meinbeis of the Imperial 
Council still cherish the delusion that tlie heavy expenditure 
non required is “the icsnlt of the paitition,” but the con- 
tention IS obMously absuid It is the result of the long 
years of neglect, during which thirt}' millions of people 
were left to take caic of themselves while their lesources 
were being drained into Old Bengal , it is the result of the 
maladministration which tinned one of the fairest provinces 
of the British Empire into a land of lawlessness and crime 
In one respect Eastern Bengal is leasonably entitled to 
claim relief from a heaiy demand on its exchequer The 
province is still compelled to maintain a large force of 
military police upon the north-eastern frontier of India 
The political changes of the last few years, the reappearance 
of Chinese soldiery on the Assam frontier, the levival of the 
question of Tibet m an entirely new form, make it no longer 
possible to impose tins burden on a jmung and struggling 
Administration The cost of the protection of the north- 
eastern frontier should be made solely an Imperial charge 
I said in my opening chapter that 1 believed the partition 
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of Bengal to be tlie gicatest and most beneficent of Lord 
Curzon’s labours in India. Nothing that he did brought 
him viler calumny, both m India and in England , but he 
lias not had to wait for the vindication of liistory Wisdom 
IS ah eady justified of her children ; he built even better than 
he knew , and within five years the veiy men who de- 
nounced him most were silenced It is given to few con- 
structive statesmen to encountei such good fortune 
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ARMY REFORM AND LORD KITCHENER 

I THE REORGANISATION OF THE ARMY 

When Lord Curzon arrived in India, he found the post 
of Commander-m-Chief m tlie temporary possession of 
Lieutenant-General Sir C. E Nairne, a distmguished officer 
who had previously held the highest mihtary rank m the 
Bombay Presidency Shortly afterwards General Sir 
WiUiam Lockliart returned from leave and took over 
the command, but his health was faihng, partly as a 
result of the piolonged strain of the Tirah campaign, and 
he died on March 18, 1900 General Sir Power Palmer 
was then appointed proinsional Commandei-in-Chief, though 
it was understood almost from tlie outset that he would be 
replaced when circumstances permitted by General Viscount 
Kitchener of Khartum The prolongation of the South 
African Wai made it necessary to give Sir Power Palmer 
the substantive appointment , but he was never expected to 
complete the full term of office, and in November 1902 
Lord Kitchener arrived m India and became Commander- 
m-Chief Though many useful reforms m the Army of 
India were effected m the earher years of Lord Curzon’s 
Vicerojalty, the chief mteiest of the mihtary side of his 
Administration lies m the period subsequent to Lord 
Kitchener’s arrival From the time the command became 
vacant. Lord Cm-zon had repeatedly pressed for the appoint- 
ment of Lord Kitchener It was part of his policy to seek 
the best men who could be found , he knew that the system 
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of Indian defence lequired reconstruction, and he believed 
Lord Kitchenei to be the soldier best qualified for the task. 
Lord Kitchener, on his part, was equally eager to go to 
India He regarded the Indian command with a feeling 
akin to the enthusiasm with which Loid Curzon had entered 
upon the Viceroyalty, and he passed with alacrity from the 
dusty camp at Vereenigmg to the most coveted post a 
British general can hold 

Clitics of Lord Kitchener’s woik in India sometimes 
in\’ite us to believe that he accomphslied very little during 
his seven years’ residence m that country, that the Indian 
Army was reasonably efficient when he arrived and little 
better when he left, and that he merely effected a senes of 
imperfect rearrangements Criticism of this descnption 
carries its own condemnation "When Lord Elitchener 
reached India, the administration of the army was in a stage 
of transition The distmguished officers of an earher day 
had effected many improvements It was the work of Lord 
Roberts and Sir George Chesney, among others, which 
rendered possible the further reforms of Lord Kitchener, 
but much remained to be done The old system of separate 
Commanders-m-Chief for Bombay and Madras had been 
abolished, and the whole of the military forces had been 
unified under one head , but the oiganisation and distn- 
bution were still based upon obsolete conceptions The 
views which dominated military policy immediately after the 
Mutmy were only just being abandoned The advantages 
conferred by the development of a great network of railways 
had not been properly utilised It was not clear whether the 
Army of India was controlled and distributed with the 
object of preservmg internal peace or of repelhng attack from 
without Stray units were scattered about the land in 
isolated cantonments, and sometimes British regiments 
were found divided up into three or four detachments, so 
that m such cases a whole battahon rarely drilled together 
The staff organisation was defective, and was not in accord 
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with the scientific requirements of modern warfare. The 
Army was able to wage war against the frontier tribes with 
distinction and success , but it was certainly not adminis- 
tered with due regard to its ultimate responsibihty, which 
must always be preparedness to resist the advance of a 
powerful and numerous European foe Its mobilisation 
scheme was unsatisfactory, and it was only ready to place 
four divisions in the field if called upon to begm a great 
campaign 

The supply and transport arrangements were unequal to 
the strain of field service, as had been disclosed m the 
Chitral campaign and agam m Tirah The medical organi- 
sation needed improvement, for though there was a splendid 
supply of competent surgeons, they lacked a sufficiency 
of ambulance-bearers and field medical equipment. The 
artillery had not received their new guns, and the question 
of supplying the latest pattern of small-arms to the British 
cavalry and infantry had not been satisfactorily settled 
Much work was still necessary m order to complete the 
pohcy of enabhng India to manufacture on the spot her own 
supplies of warhke stores. Many of these requirements had 
been recognised by the Indian mihtary authorities, who had 
been deterred from satisfying them chiefly by years of 
financial stress , but if Lord Kitchener had the good fortune 
to command more money than his predecessors, he should 
not be deprived of the credit of accomphshmenk He 
placed the Army of India on a far sounder footing, he made 
it a more efficient instrument of warfare, and by the time he 
left had rectified the defects I have recited He did great 
things m India, and did them well , but it is desirable to 
take a balanced view of his achievements 

There can be no doubt, I tlunk, that the considerations 
on winch Lord Kitchener’s ideas of reorganisation and 
redistribution were originally based ultimately underwent 
considerable modification, and that the marked changes 
visible m Asia after his arrival affected his plans. The 
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efforts that have been made to prove the contrary, and to 
show that his intentions never varied, only do him a dis- 
service In 1902, and foi some time afterwards, the 
dominating thouglit in the minds of those responsible for 
the defence of India was the possibility of menace from 
Russia The Orenhurg-Tashkent Railway was approaching 
completion, and seemed likely profoundly to modify the 
military situation m Central Asia It Msas pushed forward 
without cessation even after Russia found herself at death- 
grips with Japan, and it enabled tioops entrained at Moscow 
to alight within ten days, and without changing carnages, 
at a point only eighty miles north of Herat That the 
Government of India were deeplj’’ exercised about the 
Tashkent R.iilv ay, and the simultaneous reports of Russian 
activity on the line of the Upper Oxus, was well known at 
the time That Lord Kitchener shared these apprehensions 
to the full was no seciet 

In this matter there is fortunately no need to depend 
upon mere assertion Mr Rroduck put the situation 
m a very pointed way in a despatch dated December 2 
1904, m which he said * “ The danger of comphcations on 
the north-west frontier has been rendered greater by the 
completion of an additional strategic railway from Central 
Asia to the noithern boundary of Afghanistan ” On 
May 11, 1905, Mr Balfour, then Prime Munster, m a 
memorable speech in the House of Commons upon Impeiial 
Defence, took occasion to discuss the extent of Indian 
mihtary lesources m the event of war with Russia He 
said he did not regard the Indian problem (of defence) as 
otherwise than grave, and he declared that Gieat Bntam 
would not tolerate the slow absoiption by Russia of Afghan- 
istan Such a warmng, uttered at such a moment, had only 
one meaning It showed that the Imperial authoiities, in 
common with the Government of India, regarded with 
anxiety the reports of Russian military activity m Central 
Asia 
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Those reports had meanwhile become extremely exphcit 
It was said that, despite the struggle m Manchuria, Russia 
had sent reinforcements to Central Asia which more than 
doubled her existmg garrison , and it was alleged that she 
had under arms beyond the Caspian a force of 200,000 men 
1 have leason to know that the report of these Russian 
reinforcements was fully credited at Simla, and for a time m 
London also Thiough my own agents, I received similar 
mtelligence, which I had then no reason to doubt Russia 
was at that moment gravely troubled by internal disturb- 
ances, due to dissatisfaction with the conduct of the war in 
the Far East; and the explanation offered was that she 
pioposed to distract public attention by creatmg a diversion 
m Afghanistan, which was considered by her statesmen to 
be a popular move 

The motive ascribed to Russia was unfounded. The 
report of the reinforcements m Central Asia was largely 
untrue, though it had some foundation In after years I 
learned from Russian souices the true explanation of the 
story about the 200,000 men I pause to tell it for the first 
time because it throws a flood of light upon the way in 
which misunderstandings sometimes arise between two great 
nations , and the statements here made may be accepted as 
authoritative, because they come from persons directly con- 
cerned. While Lord Kitchener and his colleagues were 
anxious about the doings of the Russians m Central Asia, 
the Russians themselves were very anxious about Lord 
Kitchener They learned through their own sources — the 
Russian intelhgence branch m India was m some respects 
pecuharly efficient at that time — ^that the Commander-m- 
Chief had been riding up and down the frontier, and had 
examined every pass from the Gomal to the Pamirs They 
read m the papers that he was desigmng new cantonments, 
and meant to concentrate the bulk of the Indian Army on 
the frontier. They fancied he had come to India with 
warhke mtentions, and credited him — I beheve qmte 
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erroneously — with a strong antipathy to Russia At last 
they grew thoroughly alarmed, for it seemed to them that 
their defeats m Manchuna gave him the opportumty he 
appeared to be seeking They were never quite convmced 
that Great Bntam would try to strike at Russia in Central 
Asia, but the Japanese Alhance had made them deeply 
suspicious of British motives, and they thought it best to 
be prepared 

That was the reason why work on the Orenburg-Tash- 
kent Railway was never stopped for a moment, although 
Russia was engaged m deadly conflict elsewhere The 
authorities m Central Asia took a further step‘ They sent 
a despatch to St Petersburg, reviewing the supposed 
preparations of Lord Ehtchener, pomtmg out their mabihty 
to resist a British advance, and urgently demandmg copious 
reinforcements The views thus expressed found complete 
credence m the Russian capital, and though more troops 
were required m Manchuna, it was decided to reinforce the 
Central Asian garrisons by large additions Had the 
decision been carried out, the Russian forces near and beyond 
the Caspian would eventually have reached a total of 200,000 
men The movement of troops actually commenced, and a 
small proportion of the desued reinforcements arrived m 
Central Asia, but before the scheme could be completed 
the situation m Manchuna grew so desperate that the 
remamder of the troops designated were sent to the Far 
East How the British Government became acquainted 
with the Russian mtentions it is not discreet to mquue , 
but judgmg by my own experience, what happened was 
that in passmg through the subterranean channels of mter- 
national mtelhgence, the evidence of mtention was converted 
mto an allegation of completed fact A veil had been drawn 
over Central Asia: no foreigner was allowed to travel by 
the Tashkent Railway ; it was difl&cult to find out what was 
going on , and when emissaries who had become aware of an 
order declared that it had been carried mto effect, there was 
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no means of disproving their statements. The Russian 
Government promptly issued a demal, but hardly any one 
then beheved them One of the few exceptions was the 
late Sir Chailes Ddke, who for years afterwards used to 
denounce the story m the House of Commons, though he 
did not seem to be aware that it was not entirely imagmary 
I will only add that several such experiences have led me 
to marvel at the complete misunderstandmg of each other’s 
motives frequently manifested by the Great Powers , and 
though I have httle faith in the new exponents of inter- 
national peace, I believe there are few modern wars between 
civdised nations which could not and should not have been 
avoided. 

Durmg the years 1903-4-5, therefore, the possible 
developments of Russian policy were the dommatmg con- 
sideiation m the mmds of those responsible for the defence 
of India, both at home and on the spot The anxiety of the 
Cabinet was pubhcly expressed by the Prime Minister, and 
it was reflected m the earher projects of Lord Kitchener 
In 1907, and agam m 1909, Lord Kitchener explained m 
Council that “his pohcy of redistnbution did not con- 
template the massing of troops on the North-West Frontier, 
and that he was entirely opposed to any such pohcy ” No 
doubt his scheme, as it took final shape, was in accordance 
with this disclaimer, but other conceptions at first held the 
field The pioblem of Indian defence was materially affected 
by three successive events, all of which occurred durmg and 
after 1905. The first was the final defeat of Russia by 
Japan , the second was the renewal of the Anglo- Japanese 
Alliance upon a closer basis, and the third was the con- 
clusion of the Anglo-Russian Convention None of these 
events made the essential requirements of Indian defence 
any less real or urgent , but they all had this cumulative 
effect, that they made it far less necessary to have troops 
ready to fling on the instant mto Afghamstan, and to that 
extent they modified the calculations of Lord Kitchener. 
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It was then that the theory emerged — and an excellent 
theory it was — that the divisions were to be “echelonned 
back” from the frontier along the mam strategic hues of 
railway It had also been realised in the meantime that the 
cost of making large increases m the forces actually 
stationed on the frontier would be prohibitive. 

Before Lord Kitchener had been six months in India, he 
made a thorough exammation of the frontier, such as no 
Commander-m-Chief had ever made before. His journey 
was accomplished m two sections In the fierce heat of 
April, he started from Nushki, far to the west of the hills 
around Quetta, and mspected every pass and valley of 
importance from Baluchistan to the Kliyber In the follow- 
ing August, he started forth again and travelled from the 
Malakand to Chitral and Gdgit, and to the lonely passes 
leadmg to the Pamirs It was durmg these expeditions 
that Lord Kitchener first examined the projected alignment 
of the Loi-Shilman Railway, to which allusion has been 
made in the chapter on frontier affairs He has been qmte 
unjustly criticised with reference to this scheme, of which 
he IS commonly regarded as the author The first surveys 
for a railway along the hne of the Kabul River were carried 
out so long ago as 1890 The second prehmmary surveys 
were conducted in 1902, before Lord Blitchener arrived 
m India His share of responsibihty was that he gave the 
scheme his support, and suggested certam changes, mclud- 
mg a largei gauge He further suggested, though I am not 
aware that he ever formally proposed, the creation of a large 
cantonment on the breezy heights of Torsappa, near the site 
selected for the railhead After a year or two the Torsappa 
suggestion was dropped, and nothing more was ever heard 
of it Lord Curzon’s share m these transactions was that he 
sanctioned the second surveys, and afterwards the com- 
mencement of the hne, out of deference to military opinion, 
though with considerable reluctance I have already stated 
mv new of the Loi-Shilman Railway, which is, briefly, that 
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strategically it is imperative, but pobtically it is mexpedient 
It IS unfair to attack Lord Kitchener for supportmgit. He 
saw, as all must see who have visited the locahty, that it 
will be impossible to send a large force mto Afghanistan 
by the Kiiyber route until the Ime is budt. 

Another scheme with which Lord Kitchener’s name was 
prominently associated was the proposal to establish a large 
cantonment at Mastung, south-west of Quetta, to contain a 
force variously estimated at from 6000 to 8000 men , and 
the complement of this scheme was to be a substantial 
increase m the Quetta garrison The Mastung scheme was 
found to be impracticable, owmg to difficulties about water 
and to the enormous expenditure involved, and m due course 
it was dropped. I have never understood why so much 
pains should have been taken to explain it away, for it is a 
natural development of the necessity to be ready to move 
troops to the Heknund on the one hand, and to Seistan on 
the other The difficulties could not have been foreseen, 
and the efforts to mamtam an appearance of consistency 
seem unnecessary Sir George Arthur, who appears to 
write with some authority, has smce stated that Lord 
Kitchener left behmd him a “ full scheme . as a legacy 
to be earned out m time,” and that the scheme mcludes the 
creation of the two great cantonments at Torsappa and 
Mastung, as well as the completion of the Loi-Shilman 
Railway 

My purpose in mentiomng these two instances is to 
show that there is good ground for behevmg that Lord 
Kitchener’s reforms, as finally carried out, were not entirely 
m accordance with his earher proposals His general atti- 
tude towards the North-West Frontier question is somewhat 
difficult to define, because it was never pubhely disclosed. 
It was understood, however — and officers of the Kitchener 
"school” favoured the impression — that he held the view 
that the tnbal country must ultimately be conquered and 
administered right up to the pohtical frontier. On the 
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other hand, his adherence to this view was essentially 
academic, for nothing was actually done while he commanded 
in India to develop the shghtest semblance of a “ forward 
policy ” The small two-fold campaign against the Moh- 
mands and the Zakka ICliel, conducted under his direction, 
was me\ntable, and its only fault, for which he was not 
to blame, was that it was too hastily completed. He was 
fully entitled to claim, as he did on leaving, that “ his voice 
had ever been for peace ” He was anxious that the Amir 
of Afghanistan should make good roads m his temtory, and 
that his troops should be trained by Bntish officers The 
desire, though it was not gratified, and though it was then 
impohtic, was strictly m pursuance of the obligations Great 
Britain has undertaken for the defence of Afghanistan He 
was a supporter of the notion, whicli I hold to be gnevously 
wrong, that if Russia was allowed to come do-vvn to the 
Persian Gulf she would be more vulnerable , but he was 
steadfast in discouragmg suggestions that Great Britain 
should add to her military responsibihties at the head of the 
Gulf, because he held that the Army of India might be 
unequal to the strain Some of these views may be a fit 
subject for disagreement, for reasons which I have stated 
elsewhere , but they were mostly held as abstract opinions, 
and not practically pursued, and those who differ need not 
visit them with heated condemnation 

The broad feature of Lord Kitchener’s reorganisation 
scheme, as finally adopted, was the mtroduction of the 
divisional system upon an extended scale. When this 
work was done, the Army of India could, upon mobilisa- 
tion, place in the field nine infantry divisions each consisting 
of three brigades, and eight cavalry bngades , whereas under 
the old system only four divisions, not too well equipped, 
were immediately available The figures have been con- 
tested, but I see no reason why Lord Kitchener’s assurances 
should not be accepted. He has himself admitted that for 
the later divisions “ improvised arrangements ” would stdl “ to 
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a certain extent” be necessary. The composition of the 
brigades has been altered. Formerly a division consisted 
of two brigades, and each bngade was composed of two 
British and two native battahons. There are three brigades 
in the new divisions, tivo being composed of native battahons 
and one of British troops The new composition has been 
subjected to much criticism, but only warfare on a large 
scale can supplj- the requisite test, and meanwhile it may be 
regarded as piobable that the rearrangement is advantageous. 
The whole of the Indian forces were grouped afresh into two 
great commands, the Northern Army, with its headquarters 
at INIuiree and its striking-point at Peshawar, and the 
Southern Army, with its headquarters at Poona and its 
stiiking-pomt at Quetta The divisions are massed along 
the mam lines of railway, and though minor detachments 
have been in many cases withdrawn, such concentrations 
as have been made have not ignored the necessity for 
the preservation of mternal order The whole of Lord 
Kitchener’s reorganisation and redistiibution scheme may 
be summed up m the statement that, without takmg mto 
account possible difficulties beyond the frontier, it enables 
India to do what she could never have done before without 
great delay It enables her rapidly to despatch two powerful 
armies, one to the hne of the Helmund and the other to the 
heights beyond Kabul , and it still leaves her with sufficient 
troops to keep the peace withm her borders When she 
has mobilised and despatched her aimies she must await 
further help from overseas 

In a sense, Lord Kitchener’s scheme made for greater 
centralisation, but it also made for devolution, as more 
than one divisional commander has assured me Both 
divisional and brigade commandeis weie given moie direct 
responsibilities and larger powers, while the commanders 
of the Northern and Southern Armies became m reahty 
inspecting officers of high rank The native regiments were 
renumbered and their peace establishments brought into 
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When he first took up his command, he did not form a very 
high opinion of the efficiency of the Indian regiments, and 
he is not accustomed to conceal his convictions Again, he 
was inclined to look askance at some of the methods of the 
Native Army, which he failed to understand, and thought 
were pampering. He judged what he saw too much by the 
standard of his old Soudanese troops Indians are quicker 
than Europeans at discerning what is m a man’s mind, and 
the “ Kitchener test,” which wore out the sepoy’s clothes and 
boots and accoutrements, foi which he then had to pay, did 
the rest. In later years Lord Kitchener saw fit to revise his 
views about the Native Army, and in the end he became its 
benefactor He doubled the kit money of the Indian 
soldiers, so that they got their outfit free , he enlarged the 
facilities granted to enable the men to go to their homes on 
leave "without cost to themselves , he gave a boot allowance 
to unmounted combatants, and free fodder to cavalry on the 
march , he improved the pension rules, introduced mvahd 
pensions, and made better allowances to native officers on 
transfer, and finally, he obtained free firewood and a 
substantial increase of pay for aU native ranks The last 
concession was announced m King Edward’s Proclamation 
on the completion of fifty years of Crown control m India. 
The increase of pay was a salutary boon, for it was long 
overdue, and the cost of hving had risen It helped to 
assuage any feehng of estrangement, and in the end the 
native army came to feel that Lord Kitchener had amply 
befriended them 

I have said httle of Lord Curzon m this narration of 
Lord Ehtchenei’s work m India, and it should be understood 
that many of the Army reforms were only brought to 
completion after the close of Lord Curzon’s Viceroyalty. 
Lord Kitchener’s term of office was extended for two years, 
and he did not hand over charge to his successor. General 
Sir O’Moore Creagh, until September 1909 In aU that he did 
to improve the efficiency of the Army duimg Lord Cuizon’s 
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Administration, Lord Kitclienei had the unswervmg support 
and the warm approval of the Viceroy The funds he asked 
for were furnished without stmt, and he has more than once 
borne testimony to the generous sympathy and help which 
weie invariably accorded to him by Lord Curzon. In 
private life they were on terms of the closest intimacy until 
the few days immediately preceding the Viceroy’s final 
resignation 

Nor would it be just, in dwellmg upon the value of 
Lord Kitchener’s labouis, to refrain fiom pomtmg out that 
Lord Curzon himself did much to promote reform m Army 
administration, particularly before Lord Kitchener appeared 
upon the scene His earlier Budget speeches contained 
long references to the question, and in 1901 he warmly 
defended a heavy increase m the mihtary estimates The 
subject engaged his close and constant attention, and dunng 
the four yeais befoie Lord ICitchener arrived a steady pro- 
cess of reform was inaugurated. A few facts, which seem 
to have been forgotten at the moment of Lord Kitchener’s 
retirement, will serve to place the matter m proper perspec- 
tive, and may also suggest that some reapportionment of 
recognition is required 

It ^viU be remembered that Lord Kitchener arrived m 
India m November 1902 The whole of the Native Army 
had just been learmed with the new rifle when he took 
over the command, and the provision of new artiUery had 
been undei consideration, the South African War having 
been one of the causes of the delay. The necessity of 
decentralisation had been recogmsed, and a scheme to that 
end liad been drawn up by Sir Edwin Collen, Mihtary 
Member of Council. The pay of the British troops had 
been increased A large number of British officers had been 
added to the Indian regiments, on the recommendation of 
Sir Power Palmer, though a still further increase was after- 
wards made by Lord Khtchener A system of enumerating 
animals for transport purposes was maugurated m 1900. 
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Tlic provision m the barracks of Bntish troops of punkahs 
pulled by electricity had been begun at the special instance 
of the Viceroy, who had been moved to intervene owing to 
the frequent assaults on punkah coolies I’liose wlio know 
the trials of an Indian hot weatlier will realise the bene- 
fieence of this innovation, which has done so much for the 
health and comfort of the troops. Lord Curzon had also 
perceived the necessity of releasing a larger proportion of 
the internal garrison for service in the field , and at his 
request the Mobilisation Committee drew up in 1900 plans 
whieh anticipated and embodied the principle which after- 
wards, upon a larger and more scientific scale, formed a 
central feature of Lord Kitchener’s scheme 

Nearly the whole of the proposals for enabling India to 
be self-supplying in tlie matter of [^munitions of war had 
been projected, or were partially complete, before the 
advent of Lord Kitcliener. They were instituted by Lord 
Curzon and his militaiy adrnsers, and formed part of his 
policy of making India less dependent upon Great Britain 
for hei defence The building of the gun-carriage factory 
at Jubbulpore began in 1901 The cordite factory at 
Wellmgton was commenced m 1900 The lyddite-fitting 
factory at Kirkee was opened in 1901, and the rolling-mills 
at Ishapore were projected in the same year. The nfle 
factory at Ishapore was proposed by Sir Edwn Collen m 
1900, and was almost complete when Lord Kitchener 
arrived The scheme for the gun factory at Ishapore was 
submitted in the autumn of 1902 by Sir Edmond Elies, who 
liad meanwhile become the Mihtary Member of Council 
The Remount Commission was proposed by Sir Edwm 
Collen, and presented its report in 1901 Other examples 
might be cited There was far too little attention to 
chronological accuracy in the reviews which were published 
at the close of Lord Kitchener’s Indian career 

The greatest service which Lord Curzon rendered to the 
Empire, on the military side of his Admimstration, has been 
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unduly obscuied He sent to South Africa the force of 
over SOOO Biitish ofliceis and men which held Ladysmith, 
saved Natal, and stopped the tide of Boer invasion The 
promptitude with which the force was despatched was 
laigcly due to his ow personal intervention At an early 
stage allei hostilities had broken out he offered to send a 
furthei force of 10,000 native cavalry and infantry, but the 
offer was refused, because, as Mi Balfour afterwards stated, 
it vas desirable to emplo}^ only British troops The decision 
of the Pi line IMinistei is now recognised to have been right, 
and Lord Cur-zon ne\ cr questioned its expediency , but he 
was moved to make the offer because he had received urgent 
appeals from the Indian princes and the Indian Army, and 
deemed it his duty, to transmit them. At a later date it 
de\olvcd upon him to express the thanks of the Queen- 
Empress Victoiia for the loyalty thus displayed The 
magnificent light cavalry of India would have found on the 
South African ^eld exactly the kind of country in which 
their prowess could best have been displayed, but the 
reluctance to utilise its services caused no resentment m 
India, where the racial difficulty was fully appreciated 

During the same peiiod Lord Cuizon sent to North 
China, for the operations which followed the Boxer 
rebellion, 11300 British oflicers and men, neaily 20,000 native 
troops, and 17,000 native followers Part of this force 
remained m China for a long time The ammunition 
supplies forwarded from India for these tw^o wars mcluded 
21,000,000 lounds of ammunition and 114,000 projectiles 
and shells, 11,000 tents, 11,000 sets of saddlery, 315,000 
helmets, 109,000 blankets, 290,000 pairs of boots, 42,000 tons 
of fodder and rations, and 940,000 garments of various 
descriptions These articles were not required either wholly 
or mainly for the Indian forces, but were ordered for all the 
troops in the field, and the whole of them were manufactured 
111 India There were also sent 11,600 horses, 6700 mules 
and pomes, and 2700 bullocks India further participated m 
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minor campaigns m Somaliland, Jubaland, and elsewhere, 
and the figures I have quoted 'give some measure of the value 
of the Indian Empire m the scheme of Impenal defence 
One mihtary reform introduced by Lord Curzon has a 
very immediate mterest. He regulated and extended the 
prmciple of grantmg direct commissions in the Native Army 
to the sons of Indian gentlemen The opportumties of 
mihtary employment provided for the Impenal Cadets have 
been already explamed m a pre'vnous chapter. Lord Curzon 
saw, however, the desirabihty of makmg mihtaiy careers 
easier of access for those young men who, while not ehgible 
by birth for admission to the Impenal Cadet Corps, are 
nevertheless members of the Indian anstocracy. The Indian 
officers of the Native Army had been hitherto chiefly pro- 
moted from the ranks, and therefore did not usually receive 
commissions untd they had reached somewhat mature years 
The number of direct commissions was comparatively few 
In 1900 Lord Curzon decided that a fixed proportion of 
direct commissions might be granted, m the infantry at the 
rate of one to every four commissions from the ranks, and 
m the cavalry at the rate of one to three In 1902 he began 
to grant a certam number of direct commissions to Indian 
gentlemen from selected colleges 

It IS understood that a further large extension of the 
pimciple of direct commissions is now m contemplation 
Until the nature of the scheme is made pubhc, it cannot 
very well be discussed It may be said, however, that it 
appears to involve the consideration of two important pomts 
The first is whether, if a large additional number of direct 
commissions are to be granted, the Indian officers so created 
are to have the same status, or a higher status than, officers 
promoted from the ranks The second is whether Indian 
officers are to enjoy the same rates of pay and pension as 
Bntish officers, m accordance with the principle adopted for 
Indian members of the Covenanted Civil Service. If a large 
number of officers drawn from a new class are admitted to 
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the Native Army, such a demand will assuredly arise. To 
meet it would involve a heavy additional expenditure , but 
no doubt these difficulties -will be duly considered before the 
scheme is promulgated 

I 

II THE MILITARY DEPARTMENT 

I turn with reluctance to the episode which involved 
Lord Curzon m prolonged controversy with the Home 
Government and with Lord Kitchener, and eventually left 
him with no alternative but to submit his resignation It 
is one of those controversies which can only be fully 
described and pronounced upon when everybody concerned 
has passed away. The issues it raised have, for good or 
evil, been settled and carried into practice The antagonisms 
it aroused between many pubhc men have been dissipated, 
and no longer affect personal relations m pubhc or private 
hfe They are not, perhaps, forgotten, but the recollection 
has ceased to be more than a painful memory which is 
growing dim It is no part of my purpose to revive the 
poignancy of wounds that have healed, even though the 
scars remain The general object of this book, so far as it 
relates to Loid Curzon, its central figure, is not to reopen 
a closed dispute, but rather to direct attention to other 
phases of his work in India which that dispute has been 
allowed to overshadow Some account of the controversy 
is, howei/er, imperative, or the picture would be incomplete 
In what I have to say, I shall rely almost solely on the 
facts and documents already pubhcly recorded I shall deal 
with the broad outlmes, and eschew the masses of detailed 
argument which have been marshalled on either side I 
cannot profess to approach the question, for the purposes 
of this book, with an open mmd, for my ramd was made up 
long ago, and my convictions have remained unshaken after 
exaimmng the issue afresh , but I will endeavour to state it 
fairly 
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At the time that Lord Kitchener became Commander-m- 
Chief, the responsibility for the military administration of 
India was divided between two officers The first was the 
Commander-m-Chicf, who was styled “His Excellency,” 
and had precedence of the Lieutenant-Governors He was 
the executive head of the Army, and was charged with its 
organisation and tiaining, its mobilisation for war and its 
diiection m time of war, and with promotion His office 
was knoivn as Army Headquarters The second was the 
Military Member of Council, who was the liead of the Mih- 
tary Department His Department was entrusted with the 
control of the departments of supply and transport, ordnance, 
remounts, clothing, medical stores, military works, and mih- 
tary finance, and, above all, ivith the preparation of the 
Military Budget. The JMihtary Member was mvariably a 
soldier of high rank, but his department was regarded as 
a civil department, and he had nothing to do with discipline 
oi training The one ivas an executive officer, the other 
admmistrative The multifarious and comprehensive duties 
of the Commander-m-Chief were beheved to be more than 
sufficient to occupy his time Mr Brodrick quite un- 
consciously furnished the strongest possible argument m this 
respect when he pointed out m 1909 that no one else in 
the world, who is not a Sovereign, commands an Army, as 
the Commander-m- Chief in India does, of over 200,000 men 

Both the Commander-m-Chief and the Mditary J\Iember 
were members of the Viceroy’s Executive Council The 
various departments of the Administration m India are 
each m charge of a IVIinister Each J\limster is a membei 
of the Viceroy’s Council, which is practically a Cabmet. 
The V iceroy and the Members of Council are collectively 
described as the Governor-General of India m Council , m 
other words, they form the Government of India The 
supreme mihtary authority m India is neither the Viceroy 
nor the Commander-m-Chief, but the Governor-General m 
Council, m whom is vested by the Crown “the superm- 
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tendence, dnection, and control of the whole Civil and 
JNIihtary Government of all our territories and revenues m 
India ” It IS most important to understand that m mditaiy 
questions in India the Government as a whole are paia- 
mount, and not any single member thereof Upon that 
principle the whole constitutional issue turned 

The Commander-in-Chief was the first military adviser 
to the Viceroy, and had access to him at ah times The 
Military Member was a second or alternative adviser, and 
was further the constitutional representative of the Govern- 
ment of India to whom expendituie proposals weie first 
submitted When the Commander-in- Chief wished to make 
any proposal for refoim or for expenditure, he submitted it 
to the Government of India The practice was that he sent 
it to the JMihtaiy Department, where the Mihtaiy JMember 
recorded his opinion If expenditure was involved, the 
proposal went next to the Finance Department, where it 
was also noted upon In either case, after being noted 
upon by one or both of these Departments, the proposal 
went to the Viceroy If the Viceroy and the Commander- 
m-Chief and the Mihtary Member were in general agree- 
ment, the proposal was adopted If there were differences 
of opinion, it was either referred back for further con- 
sideration, or circulated to every member of the Council, 
and decided by vote after debate 

The system was really devised to serve two mam 
purposes The first was to provide an expert check upon 
mihtary expenditure, by far the largest single item m the 
Indian Budget The second was to proinde the Viceroy 
and his Council with an independent mihtary adinser , for 
otherwise they would have been at the mercy of the Com- 
mander-iu-Chief The ^Mihtary IMeraber was expected to 
ensure contmmty of admimstration. He was further 
supposed to watch specially over the interests of the Native 
Army, when the Commander-in- Chief happened to be an 
officer vnth httle Indian experience. In the case of Lord 
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Kitchenei’, it may be mentioned that at the time he assumed 
command his whole knowledge of India was derived fiom a 
week 01 two spent at some Delhi manmuvres many years 
before As to the importance of providing the Government 
of India with a second military opinion, the views of Lord 
Roberts may be quoted. He said * 

The Commander-m-Chief is the military adviser of the 
Viceroy on all matters connected with the Army, but 
whether he is the adviser on mihtaiy policy would depend, 
I imagine, oil his personal character, and his knowledge of 
the country and the people A Coinmander-m-Chief 
strange to India, without any acquaintance with the 
inhabitants, and with only a very general idea of our 
position m India, both as legaids exteinal and internal 
affairs, would be a veiy unsafe advisci, noi, I imagine, would 
any Viceroy be inclined to depend upon such a man for 
advice m the matter of mihtaiy policy ’ 

These words exactly describe Lord Kitchener when he 
became Commander-m-Chief, yet they were uttered m 1897, 
long befoie it seemed possible that they might ever be 
applied to him Spealung in the House of Lords on 
August 1, 1905, Lord tlobeits said 

“ I have no hesitation in saying that in my opinion it is 
essential to the security of India that the Viceroy should not 
be dependent on the advice of a single soldiei, however 
eminent and distinguished he may be Even if he were an 
Indian officer and his experience had been entirely Indian, as 
was the case with myself, I consider it would be advan- 
tageous for the Viceroy to have at his side a second adviser 
not directly connected with the Army But when the 
Commander-iri-Chief is, as m the present instance, a 
complete stranger to India, I consider it to be a positive 
danget to ohr hold over that country that he should be the 
only one to advise the Viceioy on military matters . It 
IS essential that the Vichroy should haVe on liiS Council 
an officer — he need not be a great soldier — intimately 
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acquainted with India, especially with the Native Army, 
its feelings and its idiosyncrasies ” ' 

Lord Lansdowne, in the same debate, expressed the 
view that the duties of the Commander-m-Chief and 
Military Member “should not be concentrated m the 
person of a single ofiicei, howevei distinguished ” Two 
other ex-Viceroys still alive. Lord Elgin and Lord Ampthill, 
have signified in varying form their adherence to similar 
views , while o^mions tendmg to the same conclusion have 
been recorded by Lord Ripon, Lord Dufferm, and Lord 
Northbrook, among ex-Viceroys who have passed away 
The only Viceregal supporters of the opposite attitude have 
been Lord JMinto, who went to India in the full knowledge 
of the change that was to be made , and Lord Lytton, who 
was wont to turn for military advice, not to the Comniandei- 
in-Chief nor to the Military Member of Ins day, but to his 
I^lihtary Secretary, Su George Pomeioy Colley At the 
time the controversy arose, every hving ex-Viceioy endorsed 
the contention that the duty of offering military advice to 
the Government of India should not be left m the hands of 
a single individual 

The question of the attitude of the lyiihtar}'- Department 
towards Army Headquarters before Lord Kitchener arrived 
in India is of considerable importance The Government of 
India afterwards biought together a great array of evidence, 
with the object of showing that tlie Mditar}’’ Department 
had never exceeded its proper functions 3Iany eminent 
autlioiities weie cited, and many impressive tacts vere 
quoted JMy own view is that the Department had gradually 
assumed a place in the admmistrative machine appreciably m 
excess of its prescriptive rights It was not free from the 
stigma of circumlocutory methods. It had undergone an 
accretion of power, and ivas m the habit of takmg a generoos 
view of its share of authority It was not ohstructive as 
was sometimes alleged, but it was disposed to encroach 
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Discussing its -working at the tune Lord Kitchener landed, 
and when no one dreamed of the storm winch was presently 
to break, I ventured to say that “ it thought more of Budgets 
than of efficiency”, and I still believe that the statement 
partly explained the situation These tendencies had prob- 
ably become accentuated dming tlie illness of Sir William 
Lockhart, and the subsequent piolonged tenure of office by 
Sir Power Palmer, who was admittedly only holding his post 
for another’s convenience. Yet though Lord Roberts had 
casually hinted at “ bitter disappointments,” he and others 
whose testimony is beyond question had declared that there 
had been no serious differences between the two branches of 
the military administration m recent years The working of 
the system really depended upon the personalities of the 
men holding the two offices An unassertive Military 
l\Iember^ would be pionc to give way to an imperious 
Commandei-ni-Chief, and when the Military ^Member was 
masterful, and the Commandei-in-Chief was indisposed to 
piess his views with vehemence, the reverse occurred 
Exactly the same variation is noted from time to time m 
the relations between a Viceroy and a Secretary of State , 
but when both the Viceroy and the head of the India Office 
are peremptory, theie is sometimes an explosion 

It has to be observed, on the other hand, that the 
Commander-in-Chief, m his present form, was almost a new 
luminary in the Indian firmament Until 1895 he had only 
commanded the Bengal Army, and there were separate 
Commanders-in-Chiet for Bombay and IMadras Even Lord 
Roberts never had either administration or command of the 
whole Army of India The Commander-in-Chief was, 
further, an extraordinary member of the Viceroy’s Council, 
and it was at the option of the Secretary of State whether 
he was admitted to the Council at all. The Mihtary 
Member had a seat on the Council by virtue of his office, as 
part of the Government of India The abolition of the two 
Presidency commands in 1895 gave the Commander-m- 
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Chief an enormous aecess of authority, and I think it tended 
to dimmish the relative piestige of the Military Member. 
It IS dilheult to strike a balance, but if in the seven years 
lollo\\iiig 189o the Communder-in-Chief had not become an 
orb of incre.ising splendour, it was m spite of the fact that 
he h.id been endowed with vastly larger powers He was 
only under one comprehensive and, as I hold, salutary 
rcstiaint He could not order expenditure, except for small 
sums, without releicnce to the Military Department , though 
he could appeal to tlie Viceroy, and from him to the Council, 
and even, by an indnect metliod, to the Secretary of State, 
if his proposals were overruled The Commander-in-Chief, 
in shoit, had far larger tacihties tor carr3ung his proposals 
than are possessed b}' most military admmistiators What- 
ever the iaults ol the Military Depaitment may have been, 
they should h.i\e been met by reform, and not by abolition 
'i'here w.is no pait of J^ord Kitthener’s woik in India which 
^^ould have failed to leach completion as a consequence of 
the continued existence of the Military Department , and he 
o^\cd far moie to its careful scrutiny of his eailier proposals 
than has e\ei been acknowledged 

It IS adiiiiLted tliat Loid Jvilchenei came to India deter- 
mined to destio) tlie i^liliUu}' Depaitment, altliough he had 
no pcibonal knowledge oi its w^oiking In hib Minute of 
Januaiy 1, lUOo, Loid Kitchenei stated that “about this 
tune tw'o years ago” he had submitted to the Viceroy a 
paper advocating “ the abohtion of dual contiol ” On his 
owm showing, he raised tlie question wdien he had been m 
India lour wrecks He w^ent on to say that the Viceroy 
“WMsely considered” tliat his views w'ould lose much of their 
■weight if put loiward at so eaily a stage, and accordingly he 
withdrew'^ them Tlie fact that Loid Kitchener impetuously 
prejudged the issue upon hearsay evidence is one of the 
weakest points in his case He had heard amid the great 
assemblage of soldieis m South Atiica much mordant 
ciiticism of the Indian ]\Iihtary Depaitment from officers m 
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whose j udgment he placed reliance After farther inquiries in 
London, he had decided upon the course he should pursue, 
and he left England with so many good wishes for the 
general success of his work m India that he believed he 
could leckon upon support at home With charactenstic 
determination, he began the attack the moment he arrived 
I have failed in my brief account of the ongm of this, 
controversy if I have not made it clear that behind it there 
lay a principle of the very gravest moment, not only to 
India, but still more to Great Britain and the Empire It 
embodied an issue which repeatedly recurs m the history of 
nations, and if the propaganda of many wnters gams general 
acceptance, it is an issue which Great Britain may once 
more have to decide for herself, as she has done m past 
centuries Lord Kitchener was not pursuing any personal 
animosity, for he had no personal feelmg against men he 
had never seen He wanted a “free hand” in India, he 
came to the conclusion that the Military Department would 
prevent him from having a “ free hand ” , he embarked upon 
a course to which he adhered inflexibly, and m the end he 
triumphed But what is meant by a “ free hand ” ^ When- 
ever a man attams exceptional emmence m any department 
of pubhc admmistration, a demand anses in the Press and 
on the platform that he may be given a “ free hand ” In 
particular, we are constantly implored to place the Army 
or the Navy under the unfettered control of some single 
individual who has risen to transitory fame The “free 
hand ” indicated generally proves, upon inquiry, to imply 
a complete abandonment of all the checks and safeguards 
which have been evolved by prolonged expenence of con- 
stitutional methods hloreover, it leaves no room for a 
recurrence of such episodes as the great part played by 
Lord Barham in compassmg the downfall of Napoleon. 
We are asked to sacnflce our whole administrative system 
upon the altar of mdividual abihty. But our constitutional 
system was dewsed for normal administrators. It cannot 
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be destroyed out of deference to the ambition or the capacity 
of one exceptional man, who may have a dozen successors 
of mediocre type That way bes, not salvation, but ultimate 
destiuction ' 

Tlieie was, in the opinion of the Indian pubhc at that 
tune, veiy little in the lecord of Lord Kitchenei to justify 
the demand advanced in his behalf that a system which had 
been tested foi a century should be rent asunder almost 
befoi e his baggage was brought ashore Egypt, be it under- 
stood, does not buUc quite so largely m the eyes of India as 
it does to the public at home To men who are handling 
three hundred millions of people, the control of eleven mil- 
lions seems a minoi achievement , and the problems of 
Egypt, difficult though they are, appear simple beside the 
extiaordinaiy complexity of Indian affairs India, too, 
leflects that many of the officials, from Lord Ciomer down- 
ivards, who have helped to build up the British control 
of Egypt, were boirowed from her services, and she is 
inclined to think that peihaps the men who have conferred 
the greatest tangible benefits upon Egypt are the Anglo- 
Indian uTigation engmeers So that, while India gazes "with 
admuation and approval upon the work of the British m 
Egypt, she contemplates it calmly and with some sense of 
piopoition 

In the same way, the campaigns which led up to the 
recovery of the Soudan did not possess quite the same 
glamour beneath an Indian sky. They required tenacity, 
endurance, and dogged determmation , but they did not 
appear necessarily to imply the possession of superhuman 
quahties Again, the protracted duration of the later 
stages of the South African War did not seem to the eager 
watcheis m India to be beyond the possibihty of companson 
I am not seeking to disparage the exploits of a great com- 
mander I am trymg to descnbe a frame of mind, to ex- 
plam how these thmgs were looked at m India, to make it 
clear why India was not willmg to destroy m a moment its 
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militaiy system at the bidding of a conqueror who to its fancy 
seemed to murmur m Biblical phrases of “ my glory, and 
my miracles, which I did m Egypt and in the wilderness.” 
There was the additional objection that Lord Kitchener had 
veiy little experience as a constitutional administrator His 
desiie to abolish witliout delay the existing constitutional 
checks upon his office seemed to imply an impatience of 
constitutional control which was m accordance "with the 
reputation that had preceded him Yet I do not think 
Lord Kitchener had the least desire, either originally or at 
any later time, to be litei ally unconstitutional m his methods 
of procedure Distinctions of the kind made no impression 
on his mind. He wanted undivided control, not for any 
selfish reason, but because he meant to carry out m his own 
way the task he conceived to he before him To him the 
issue appeared simple, and eonsiderations which others re- 
garded as imperative were m his %new mere idle subtleties 
His was an attitude which may perchance be cheaply 
desciibed as due to “ impatience of red-tape ” , but the 
student of history will know otherwisa 

The somewhat ciude proposals which Lord Kitchener 
formulated immediately on his arrival were, as I have 
stated, withdrawn , and though he referred to the issue 
moie than once afterwards, nothing has been disclosed con- 
cemmg any intervening communications In the meantime, 
efforts had been made by the Government of India to meet 
Lord Kitchener’s wishes In his Minute of February 6, 
1 905, Loid Curzon described what was done, in the following 
terms 

“ Wherever the existing regulations or practice seemed 
to raise trivial or unnecessary obstacles, we modified them 
We stopped the noting by junior officers m the Mihtary 
Department upon pioposals emanating from the Commander- 
in-Chief, that was said to be a cause of offence We trans- 
ferred the order of all Indian Army Orders from the Mihtary 
Department to the Commander-in-Chief We gave him an 
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officer as Financial Adviser. We are about to transfer to 
him the executive control of the Supply and Transport 
Corps. These are only casual illustrations which could 
easily be multiphed. We have, m fact, endeavoured to 
facilitate the execution of Lord Kitchener’s plans by every 
means in our power.” 

Lord Kitchener has acknowledged, however, that his 
views nevei varied, in spite of these concessions. It is 
presumed that he expected to be able to prosecute his 
attack on the Military Department after Lord Curzon left 
India, which under ordinary circumstances would have been 
within a year of his taking over the command, but the 
extension of office granted to the Viceroy alteied his plans 
The next step is again lecorded by Lord Kitchener, who 
states m the ISImute already quoted that when Lord Curzon 
was about to proceed to England m April 1904, he gave 
him “ a levised Minute on the same subject,” in which he 
again advocated the abolition of the Mihtary Department 
As to what took place while Lord Curzon was m England, 
I shall only quote two statements The &st was made m 
the House of Lords on June 28, 1909, by Mr. Brodnck 
(then Viscount Midleton) who said 

“The question . . had been discussed with him (Loid 
Curzon) by the Prime Minister, by Lord Roberts, and by 
the India Office officials , but so grave was the position that 
wliile that question was still bemg consideied here, and 
while the noble Lord the Viceroy was absent from India, 
matters reached sucli a pass at Simla that Lord Kitchener 
found himself unable to continue the command, and through 
Lord AmptliiU, who was then the Viceroy, he desued me to 
submit to the King his resignation of the office of Com- 
mander-m-Chief.” 

This was, I think, the first public disclosure of Lord 
Kitchener’s tin eat of resignation m 1904, which had a very 
disturbing effect upon the Home Government The second 
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stnkuunt v,t<s inndf in flu- Ilnine of Lords on August 1, 
DO^, hy tlio Mftrfjins of IJnlh, lluii I lulf r-S' ( rcUirj' for 
liulin, ^\ho said fluit" win n Lord Cur/on xvns in tins country 
last suninuT (he home* nutliorilics \\crc ahio to ronsull him 
on I In* ni’uint-i in uLicIi the question should he hrouglit up” 

It "Was "hrouglit up.’ oh\iousl\ v'llh I hr (oiuurrcnce 
of Loid (’ur/on, in n «!csj).it(h from Mi HrodnrK, dated 
DticMubei L\ Lint, ^\hieh must ha\c r/.ichcd Calcutta 
.dinost sunultniu with the u turning \"Kero} In tins 
(h s[)atcli tin .Sttnl'u) of .Sfat< rcqm^led the Co\ eminent 
f>l India to itsctrlun uluthcr the lv,o hrandie’s of the 
nnlilarv admuusi ration urre v. orfing harinoniousl\ . and 
M hither an\ ehangi uas desirable 'fhey were furtficr to 
fiiinisli the Home (iovirmiKiit v.itii the ojnnions of tlic 
Commandi r-in Chief aiul of the .^Iihlar} Member It c.in 
liardl} h(‘ suppose (1, houeicr, that the X’licro} iniuiirred m 
some of liie slatcmonts of the despatcli , tor Mr Ilrodnck 
suggested that the viahness of (he mobilisation arrange- 
ments Mere due to dual control, uliercas the} 'were really 
due to past financial stringency. 

Lord Kilihener lost no lime in rcsjiondmg to the invita- 
tion of the Home (Tovermnent His Minute was ready on 
New' Years Da}, l^iO; It was .an uncompromising .attack 
upon tlie whole s} stern of Aimy .adnunistr.ition in India, 
which he declared to be "f.iulty, incfiicicnt, and inc.ipable 
ot the expansion nccessar} for a great war” He desenbed 
the Milit.ary ]\lembcr as "rc.dly omnipotent in mdit.ar}’ 
mattcis.”and said that he could pre\ent the wishes of the 
Commander-In-Chief from being carried out “c;en in 
questions of discipline and training ” Peace routine, he in.am- 
Lamed, had in India overshadowed prepanation for avar 
Tlie s}stcm iinohed endless delay, and implied want of 
trust. The tw'o authorities often li.ad dnergent opinions, 
and the compromises arm cd at w'cre satisfactor}^ to neither 
of them Tlie mihtary head of the Army ought to be 
responsible for the supply to the troops of transport, re- 
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mounts, food clollnn;:. armaments, ammunition and other 
munitions of war lie denied that under the change he 
piopo'-ed the Comm tndor-in-Ciiief would acquire too much 
power, or tlial the work would be greater than one man 
could perform (tntictil!\ 'J’he existing system meant an 
unnccc'.^'’r\ duplication of work and %vhy, asked Lord 
Kitchener, should tlie -\rnn require two heads, more than 
am other d p>’'tme!U' He contended that the Military' 
\l(.aihcr dm not sifiem'rd the reecnuas of the eountry, 
bcc-ioe the' o^dm ’r_\ nnhtare expenditure eeas strictly 
hnuteu *n i ‘•,u{it’'d sutn, and all new* expenditure had 
to I'J V tic'ioxcd ly the \ icero} m Couned and by the 
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system ^vas unnecessary, 1)ut that a change in the working 
of the existing system was required. The Commander-in- 
Chief must, however, lie prepared freely and Irankly to 
admit his subordination to the Governor-General in Council, 
who was tlic constitutional head of the Army. The defec- 
tive strength of the h'lcld Army had been due to lack of 
funds owing to famine, costly expeditions, and loss on 
exchange. I'lic necessity of increasing the Field Army to 
eight divisions liad been discussed early in 1902, but the 
question was postponed pending Lord Kitchener’s arrival. 
He denied that the I\lilitaiy ember was omnipotent, or 
that the system was one of dual control. Tlie Military 
Member represented the Government of India, and worked 
upon the delegated authoiity of the Governor -General in 
Council He contended that there had been no undue 
delays, and that matters of major importance ueie disposed 
of quickly “ Wc have been uaUmg for some years,” Sir 
Edmond Elies said, “ to ledistribute the Army and increase 
the Field Army. ^Ve awaited the man and the money ” lie 
recorded his deliberate opinion that no Commander-in-Chief 
could properly control the uork of Army Headquarters and 
of the IMihtury Department Loid Kitchener might, but 
not “men ot moie oidinary capacity with small Indian 
experience” The conqjuiison with the lieuds ot otliei 
departments was iallacious The Commander-in-Ciuef w'as 
not the head of a lei enuc-producing, but ot the greatest 
spending depaitnient of the State The system m the mili- 
taiy branch ivas necessarily very different from the purely 
civil branches The Commander-in-Chief could disregard 
the views of his staff officers, but the Secretary of the 
Military Department w as a staff officer of the Viceroy, and 
could go direct to tlie Viceroy should he differ from the 
Military Member As to financial control, he claimed, and 
quoted examples to prove, that the financial supervision 
exercised by the Military Department, quite independently 
of the Finance Department, was real and effective As for 
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Lord Kitchener’s scheme, it was a proposal to estabhsh a 
mihtary autocracy It was an exact adaptation to Indian 
conditions of the Army Council at home, but with material 
differences. The Army Council admmistered and did not 
command the Army, but under Lord Kitchener’s scheme he 
would himself combine all admmistrative and executive 
duties, a position which found no parallel m any of the 
armies of the Great Powers. In the Army Council the 
Secretaiy of State and Members were all equal and had 
equal votes , Lord Kitchenei would only have subordinates 
with no vote or right of dissent at all 

In a Minute dated February 5, 1905, the Viceroy 
proceeded to comment upon the views of Lord Ehtchener 
and Sir Edmond Elies. He discounted the tendency to 
make comparisons with Continental practice, or to discuss 
duahsm from an abstract standpoint The Government of 
India itself was an illustration of the dualism which entered 
into eveiy bianch of Biitish admimstiation, in the respective 
parts played in it by the Governor-General in Council and 
the Secretary of State in Council Lord Kitchener had m 
the preceding two years earned through a senes of reform^ 
that would stamp his name indelibly on the mihtary history 
of India His suggestion that he had been hampered and 
obstructed at every turn was without foundation, for he had 
received the support of the Council and of the Mihtary Depart- 
ment to a degree without precedent. Lord Kitchener had 
completely misconceived the constitution of the Govern- 
ment of India The JMihtary Member did not cnticise or 
accept or refuse the Commander-m-Chief’s proposals as an 
mdependent military authority, but as the constitutional 
representative of the Government of India , and the Govern- 
ment of India were by law invested with the supreme 
control of mihtary affairs Lord Kitchener’s proposal was 
m reality not to disestabhsh an individual or even a 
department, but to subvert the mihtary authority of the 
Government of India as a whole, and to substitute for it a 
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could be brought against the existing system, that of extra- 
vagance could not possibly be sustained On the contiary, 
it was one of the souices of complaint that the financial 
contiol was sometimes thought to be over-rigid and exactmg 
Stress was, liowever, laid upon the fact that Lord Kitchener’s 
ledistribution scheme, involving a heavy outlay, had been 
most readily financed. The sahent passages of the despatch 
were these : 

“We say deliberately that we should regard with positive 
dismay any change that would m any degree dethrone the 
Government of India from then constitutional contiol of the 
Indian Army, oi set up a single Commander in their place. 
We doubt if a military command of such overwhelming 
authoiity would be tolerated m any country unused to 
dictatorship, and we think that in India it would be 
peculiarly dangerous 

“ We cannot too strongly or emphatically express our 
conviction that the Military Member is an essential element 
in the Government of India. His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment may be invited to consider the position that would be 
produced m England if a Commander-m-Chief of the British 
Army possessed a seat m the Cabinet, if he were the sole 
representative of the Army there, if he enjoyed the power 
and rank of the Secretary of State for War in addition, and 
if His Majesty’s Ministers were called upon to accept or 
reject his proposals with no independent or qualified opimon 
to assist them And yet this is precisely the situation which 
tve are asked to accept by Lord Kitchenei m India 

“ Wheie a lecommendation from the head of the Army 
is not now accepted, at least this is only done upon com- 
petent advice, and after exhaustive examination by specially 
selected officers possessmg professional knowledge Under 
Lord Kitchener’s scheme these guarantees for free and im- 
partial discussion would have disappeared, expert criticism 
would already have been eliminated before the Government 
of India weie approached, and the latter, ignorant of mili- 
tary matters, would be left to accept or reject military 
proposals in the daik 
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“We are unhesitatingly opposed to the destruction of a 
system which has worked well for nearly half a century, 
which has earned the approval of a succession of the most 
distmgmshed Military Commandeis, and which we beheve 
to he entirely reconcilable even with the altered conditions 
and the higher standards of the present day Still more do 
we dissent from the creation m its place of an organisation 
to which no parallel exists, so far as we know, in any Army 
or any Administration m the world.” 

The despatch was signed by every member of the Govern- 
ment of India, and Lord Kitchener was the sole dissentient 
Therein, as Lord Curzon conceived it, lay the strength of 
his position. It did not seem possible that the Cabinet 
would jettison, not only the Viceroy, but the whole Govern- 
ment of India, at the instance of the Commander-m-Chief 

I should not now be mclined to endorse without reserve 
the contents of any of the five documents I have quoted 
Lord Kitchener’s Minute showed a complete failure to 
appreciate the constitutional aspects of the question , his 
further Minute of Dissent was contemptuous, because he 
dechned to answer a single argument, although he had 
initiated the discussion, and by all the laws of administrative 
usage he was bound to reply The three papers which 
collectively presented the case for the Goveniment of India 
were too uncompromising They did not admit the exist- 
ence of a solitary defect, and left hio openmg for arrange- 
ment No modified scheme of reform was proposed. It 
is true that the Viceroy and Sir Edmond Elies expressed 
general willingness to consider any reasonable reform, but 
the expression became almost meanmgless when compared 
with the rest of their vigorous denunciation They could 
wen plead, however, that the example of extreme vigour m 
disputation was set by Lord Kitchener. His case was mani- 
festly overstated, which cannot be alleged m the same degree 
agamst his opponents. 

The scene was then shifted to London, and for several 
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of India since Loid EUenborough sent to Lord Canning his 
famous despatch about the affairs of Oudh That literary 
effort, it may be remembered, was regarded m England as 
so reprehensible that its pubhcation at once brought about 
Lord Ellenborough’s pohtical downfall, and nearly involved 
the Ministry m rum I am disposed to say now that 
Mr Biodrick's despatch was perhaps too severely con- 
demned at the time, and to believe that its author was 
honestly unconscious that it would give dire offence , but 
certainly it was not calculated to promote peace It was 
written from the point of view of an advocate, and not of a 
judge , it criticised the Viceroy in a manner foreign to the 
measured pronouncements of a Secretary of State, but took 
no single exception to the contentions of Lord ICitchener , 
and it practically ignored the larger constitutional con- 
siderations on which the case of the Government of India 
was based Its giavest defect was, not only that it was m 
several respects misleading — I do not say intentionally so — 
but that it ordeied the Government of India To put into 
execution without delay an entirely new scheme which they 
weie not even expected to consider , and this was the point 
which helped to determine the attitude of the public and the 
Press in India. The Supply Department was not Lord 
Kitchener’s scheme, nor the Government of India’s scheme , 
it was the invention of Mr Brodnck and his committee 
The motive may be acknowledged , it was an attempt to 
build a bridge and to force its acceptance without dis- 
cussion But the bridge was a sham Eveiy one knew 
that the Supply Department was a flimsy substitute, that it 
would not endure, that Lord Kitchener had won an over- 
whelming victory, and that the Home Government had 
discarded the wholesome prmciple of civil supremacy in the 
Indian Administration. There was httle surprise when it 
became known on June 27 that the Viceroy had tendered 
his resignation 

I pause to say a woid upon the attitude of the Home 
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Government, about which many hard thmgs were said at 
the time To India, where the Government of India were 
almost unanimously supported — Lord Kitchener had very 
few sincere adherents outside hiS own staff during that 
eventful summer — it seemed as though the Cabinet had 
rejected the unanswerable case of the Government of India 
simply because they feared the effect upon pubhc opmion at 
home if they permitted Lord Kitchener to resign, as he had 
more than once threatened to do. It was known that the 
Ministry were losmg ground, and that any serious agitation 
might bring about their defeat Such an agitation would 
unquestionably have arisen if Lord Kitchenei, the chosen 
hero of the crowd, had suddenly appeared in England in the 
guise of a foiled reformer There can be no doubt that fear 
of such a consequence weighed heavily with the Home 
Government, and may very well have tipped the scale in 
their decision 

Yet it would be an injustice, m the hght of later know- 
ledge, to suggest that they were influenced solely, or even 
primaiily, by the urgent necessity for self-preservation It 
IS almost the only point on which I shall permit myself 
to make statements which are not based upon the pubhc 
records There is now every reason to believe that Mr 
Balfour’s Government held strong and smcere views upon 
the merits of the issue, and gave their decision m accordance 
with those %uews It is understood that Mr Balfour himself 
had given the question careful and anxious attention, that 
he had acquainted himself with many of its bearings at least 
a year before the decision was made, and that he had arrived 
at a conclusion from which he never swerved Mr Brodnck 
had for years taken a special mterest in Army problems, he 
had been at the War Office, and his sympathies were 
naturally enhsted in behalf of Lord Kitchener’s conten- 
tions Lord Lansdowne was an ex-'S^iceroy, he thought the 
Viceroy needed a second mihtary adviser, he beheved that 
the Mihtary Supply Blember would serve that end, and he 
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was in any case eager for compromise. Of tlie larger con- 
stitutional issue, of the effect of the decision upon the 
Viceregal office, of the disregard of tlie fundamental prin- 
ciple of civil supiemacy, the Home Government appeared 
to he oblivious But thougli their judgment may be 
deplored, and though they were greatly and umvisely 
influenced by extraneous considerations, I do not think 
their sincerity can now be impugned 

After a few days it was stated m India that the Viceroy’s 
lesignation was in suspense pending the consideration of 
certain proposed modifications m the Secretary of State’s 
scheme These modifications are described m a telegram 
from the Government of India dated .luly 6, 1905 Their 
principal feature was a suggestion that the new Supply 
Member “ should be available for official consultation by the 
Viceroy on all mihtary questions without distinction, and 
not only upon questions of general pohcy, or when cases 
are marked for Council ” It was further proposed that all 
important changes m military organisation, or m conditions 
of service of all ranlcs, or m customs affecting the Native 
Army, which might be proposed by either ]\lLhtary Depart- 
ment, should be discussed by the Mobilisation Committee 
or some equivalent body In a telegram dated July 14, the 
Secretary of State accepted these proposals, while pointmg 
out that neither of the Military Blembers of Council could 
have any special claim to be consulted or to note on the 
proposals of the other Lord Kitchener concurred m the 
telegrams thus exchanged, Mr Brodnck mcidentally 
claimed that the recommendations of the Government of 
India were in accordance with his despatch of May 81, but 
this was not the ease, for in that despatch it had been 
decided that the Commander-in-Chief should be the sole 
expert adviser of the Government on “purely mihtary 
questions” The compromise was a poor one, but it was 
held to suffice Lord Kitchener’s scheme remamed intact, 
but a notable concession had been gamed, though its value 
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was dependent upon the selection of the new Member, 
which now became a matter of much importance. 

Lord Curzon’s resignation was thus averted, and on 
July 18 he announced m the Legislative Council the nature 
of the modifications which had been made His speech was 
restiained and colourless, and m India, where the fuU text 
was immediately published m accordance with custom, sur- 
prise was expressed at its remarkable moderation There 
was only one expression to which exception might be taken 
Lord Curzon said that the Government of India might be 
pardoned “ if they were somewhat surprised at the manner 
m which it had been thought necessary to convey these 
orders.” The phrase had best have been left unspoken, but 
allowance must be made for the surrounding circumstances, 
and for the unusual position m which the Government of 
India found themselves They had been roughly ordered 
to adopt a scheme in the preparation of which they were not 
consulted At the close of the speech, aftei explaining the 
modifications for which he had thought it necessary to ask. 
Lord Curzon alluded to “ the prerogative which was conceded 
to the Government of India as far back as three-quarters of 
a century ago ” The allusion was perfectly natural and 
seemly The Charter Act of 1833 states, as I have already 
pointed out, that “ the superintendence, direction, and con- 
trol of the whole civil and military government ” of India is 
vested m the Governor-General in Council 

The whole controversy then appeared to be at an end 
The battle was over, and there was nothing more to be said 
The country learned with absolute bewilderment two days 
later that the speech which had seemed so studiously un- 
critical, which had implied no recalcitrance or opposition, 
which had loyally accepted without reserve the decision 
of the Home Government, was being made the subject of 
angry condemnation m the House of Commons and m the 
English Press What had happened was that a news agency 
had telegraphed to England for publication a sentence or 
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Lwo iioin Iho opening oj the sprccli, nnd n few sentences 
from llic close Ucml -wiliionl ilicir eontevt, they produced 
nn impression cMietly contrary from what was intended. 
Tlic news agency w.is not to blame Such episodes will 
occur continually until the British Empire realises that an 
csscnlinl condition ol Imperial unity istlic further cheapening 
of lelegraj)hn* rates. W’^hen telegrams can he sent to any 
country ol the Fiinjurc as cheaply as within each of its com- 
ponent jiarLs, more will have heen done to hind the Empire 
togelhcr than <an eici he accomplished hy an}' scheme 
ol inter* Imperial trade. I ha\e known more than one dis- 
tinguished career almost ruined through the accident of an 
unduly condensed Press telegram On this occasion the 
result was serious Sir Ilcnr}' Fowler used c\prcssions in 
the House of Commons which left unfortunate misconcep- 
tions in the puhlic mind Tlic Secrelar}* of State im- 
periously directed that the full text of the speech should he 
telegraphed cn ilan. This w'as duly done, hut the mis- 
leading impicssion which had been created was never 
removed, and it helped to cx.iccrhatc feeling m tlie closing 
stages of the controversy 

For the trouble was not over On Jul} 17, the day 
before he made his speech m the Legislatuc Council, the 
Viceroy had telegraphed to the Secretary of State recom- 
mending as first Mihtaiy Supply I^Icmber, Major-General 
Sir Edmund Barrow', a distinguished oflicer who had formerly 
served m the ^Iilitary Department He had stated that 
Gencial Barrow “ w'ould be acceptable both to Lord 
Kitehener and myself” ^Mr Brodnek, in replying by tele- 
gram on August 1, said that the Cabinet w'ere not willing 
to appoint General Bairow He recognised General Bar- 
row’s great capaeity, but was advised that this w'ould find 
more appropriate scope in the Frontier command or as 
Chief of the Staff He added “ I hope to telegraph you 
verylshortly the name of the officer w'e propose for iMilitary 
Supply Department.” 
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Lord Curzon responded m a telegram dated August 2. 
He said it must be evident that he could only inaugurate 
the new system with the aid of a military colleague m whose 
experience, judgment, and ability he had the fullest con- 
fidence If the ]\Iihtary Supply Member was to give 
general military advice to the Governor-General m Council, 
as decided by His iMajesty’s Government, and exphcitly 
reaffiimed by Lord Lansdowne in the House of Lords on 
the previous day, he should be an officer of the highest posi- 
tion and qualifications In these circumstances the Viceroy 
might reasonably expect, firstly, that he should be allowed 
to suggest the officer whom he considered best quahfied for 
these purposes, and secondly, that m the absence of any 
strong reasons to the contrary, his suggestion should be 
favourably entertained. The Secretary of State had assigned 
no definite reason, but spoke of having received other advice 
Surely the person most competent to advise as to a member 
of the A^iceregal Council was the Viceroy himself ? General 
Barrow’s name was submitted with the full knowledge of 
Lord Kitchener, and if any contrary advice had reached the 
Secretary of State, he could not accept its validity 

On August 4, Mr Brodiick telegraphed that he had 
consulted the Cabinet again They could not favour “ the 
selection of an officer who from the positions he had pre- 
viously held could hardly be expected to inauguiate the 
new system with an open mind ” He did not gather that 
Lord Kitchener recommended General Barrow, but that he 
knew of the Viceroy’s mtention to recommend him His 
military advisers thought that the Mihtary Supply Member 
should have some technical experience, as he would be m 
chaige of the manufacturing departments Mr Brodrick 
continued. “Will you consult Lord Kitchener as to who 
m his opinion is the best man for the post, and let me have 
his views ? ” The Government “ must avoid any appoint- 
ment which would m their opinion tend to reproduce 
previous difficulties.” 
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Lord Curzon next day telegraphed that Lord Kitchener 
did not consider it any part of the duty of the Comraander- 
in-Chief to recommend to the Secietaiy of State a member 
of the Viceregiil Council It was apparent that tlie Home 
Government attached a fundamentally different interpreta- 
tion fiom himself to the modifications accepted on July 14, 
upon the acceptance of which alone he consented to remain 
111 office The chief point of those modifications was that 
the Supply Member should not meiely be a surveyor of 
stores but that he should be quahfied to give advice on 
questions of general military policy He continued . 

“You now propose to reject General Barrow, who pos- 
sesses these qualifications m an exceptional degree , you sus- 
pect him of not possessing an open mind because he formerly 
served m INIilitary Department, although you were willing 
to offei his services to Lord Kitchener ns Chief of the Staff, 
and 3 ’'ou plainly indicate the type of officer wliom you desire, 
by stating that he should be chosen for technical experience 
of military stores and supphes, an experience which could 
not be expected to constitute him a qualified mihtary adviser 
of Government of India on general question, but which 
General Barrow among his many attainments liappens also 
to possess in an unusual degree Position is therefore, in 
prmciple, almost exactly where it was when I resigned in 
June, and the mam conditions which caused me to resign 
on that occasion have again been called into being ” 

Lord Curzon closed his message by stating that the only 
conditions upon which he could carry out the policy of His 
JMajesty’s Government were that he should receive their 
support and be allowed the co-operation of the officer whom 
he considered best quahfied for the purpose If the Govern- 
ment were unable to accept his representation, he respect- 
fully requested the Prime ^Imister to place his resignation 
at once m the hands of His Majesty the King 

Three days later, on August 8, Mr Balfour made an 
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unavailing attempt to heal the breach He telegraphed • 
“ His Majesty’s Government have received your telegram 
with extieme regret With every desire to meet your 
wishes they aie unable to understand your position, and 
earnestly desire you to leconsider it.” He continued that 
the duty of advising the King on the choice of Members of 
Council rested solely with the Secretary of State, and should 
not degenerate into a meiely formal submission of the views 
and recommendations of the Viceroy He deprecated the 
choice of General Barrow 

I may interpolate the remark that from the moment the 
Viceroy was ordered to “ consult Lord Kitchener,” all talk 
of the Secretaiy of State’s prerogative became a mere 
quibble It was not enough that the Viceroy was defeated , 
he was expected to go cap in hand to the victor to mquire 
his pleasure Yet when he submitted a name himself he 
was leminded of the Secretary of State’s prerogative. 

Lord Curzon replied once more m a telegram dated 
August 10, which was peihaps the most important of the 
series. He explained that his object in proposing the modi- 
fications which had been accepted was that the Government 
of India should possess a second military adviser who should 
have a charge befitting his position and responsibihties 
Hence it followed that the Mihtary Supply Department 
should be a substantial department of Government, and 
that the ^Member should possess the requisite authority and 
qualifications The proposals of the Commander-m-Chief 
for cairyiiig out the orders of the Secretary of State were 
now before him (they had just been submitted) He analysed 
them m his telegram, and said it was estimated that the 
Supply Membei would not have two hours’ work a day 
All mihtary power would be concentrated in the hands of 
Aimy Headquarters, the proposals were indistinguishable 
from Lord lutchener’s original scheme, which had been 
rejected by the Home Government, and they were wholly 
inconsistent with the conception of the functions of the 
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Supply Member to which he had refened In these circum- 
stances the creation of the Supply Member would mvolve 
an unpardonable waste of pubhc money, and it would be 
better to dispense with the department altogether If the 
Commander-m-Chief’s pomt of view was to prevail, it was 
useless for him to remain m India, since he could not frame 
a scheme m accordance with it If, on the other hand, he 
was desired to pursue the matter, he must agam ask for an 
assurance of contmuous support from the Government, and 
more particularly he should need the future co-operation of 
a colleague as Mditary Supply Member whom he knew and 
could trust He had asked for General Barrow, not with the 
least idea of encroachmg upon the constitutional prerogative 
of the Secretary of State, but because he was the only officer 
known to him who possessed the requisite qualifications 
Special stress must be laid on this telegram of August 10, 
which makes one pomt very clear It is commonly supposed, 
and sometimes stated m prmt, that Lord Cm’zon finally 
resigned on the personal question raised concerning General 
Barrow , but that was only the nominal reason The suc- 
cessive telegraphic despatches show quite plainly that he 
resigned because he perceived that the modifications for 
which he had struggled were bemg rendered worthless, that 
his second military adviser was meant to be a lay figure, and 
that the Supply Department was to be far more an empty 
shell than he had expected In the telegram of August 10 
he demonstrated conclusively that the new department, as 
then conceived by Lord Kitchener, was a mere travesty, 
and that the Government of India were really brought back 
to the proposal with which the Commander-m- Chief had 
confronted them on New Year’s Day That his contentions 
were absolutely correct was proved by the total extinction 
of the new department m less than three years Lord 
Kitchener assisted at its inglorious obsequies some months 
before he left India It is difficult to beheve that this vital 
explanatory telegram of August 10, which threw so much 
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light on Lord Curzon’s position, ever received due con- 
sideration at the hands of a Government which was perhaps 
groAvmg weary of the stiife in India The Court of 
Directors would not read the despatches of Sir Stamford 
Raffles, and so we lost Java One wonders how much 
attention was given to the despatch of August 10, 1905 
The Parhamentai}’^ paper discloses two facts One is 
that the Secretai5’'of State rephed within twenty-four hours, 
on August 11 The other is that he took the extraordmaiy 
course of completely ignoimg the vital considerations set 
forth at great length m the telegram of August 10 He 
made not the slightest allusion to the new^ department, or 
to Lord Kitchener’s pioposals concerning its ' hmitations 
He said he had laid the wews contamed m the telegram of 
August 10 befoie the Cabmet, and reiterated his former 
general statements and his objection to General > Barrow, 
adding that the Government appiehended “no difficulty in 
aiTmng at a thoroughly workable conclusion ” There was 
evidently a good deal of unconscious trutli m the Prime 
I^Iimster’s statement that the Government were “ unable to 
understand ” the ^^iceroy’s position 

On August 12 Lord Curzon finally took the only course 
which, as I conceive it, was left open to him. He tele- 
graphed to the Secretary of State that the mam question 
was not one of the choice of an individual, but of the 
principles underlying the change in the Indian Admmis- 
tration He had repeatedlj'- pressed for a clear mtimation 
of the views of the Government, but had failed to receive 
eithei the information or the assurance which he sought 
He continued . 

“I am reluctantly driven to the conclusion that the 
policy of His INIajesty’s Government differs fundamentally 
irom what I thought had been agreed upon with the 
Government of India, and is based upon pnnciples which I 
could not conscientiously carry into execution In these 
circumstances my abihty to act with advantage as head of 
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the Indian Government has ceased to exist, and I beg you 
agam to place my resignation in Prime Mimster’s hands 
In interests of new organisation, which I am now powerless 
to introduce, it is desirable that I should be reheved of my 
duties with as little delay as possible.” 

Mr. Balfour sent to the Viceroy on August 16 a tele- 
gram, mamfestly written Avith the deepest sorrow, m which 
he said : 

“We hoped that prmciples underlying proposed change 
in Military Adrmnistration had been made clear in despatch 
of May 31, as well as m other communications , that no 
assurances were required to prove the desire of His Majesty’s 
Government to give you all the support necessary to carry 
this change into effect , and that m any case assurances had 
been explicitly given 

“ But if after all that has passed you still reiterate your 
request to be relieved of your office, I know not how to 
combat further what I take to be a fixed resolve, and have, 
therefore, with the profoundest regrets, communicated your 
wishes to the King. — A J Balfour ” 

The Viceroy’s resignation was announced m India on 
the mgbt of August 20. 

I have felt constramed, in dealmg with the episode which 
began with the suggestion of the name of General Barrow, 
to adhere scrupulously to the telegrams pubhshed m the 
Parbamentary paper, and to base the few comments I have 
made solely upon the contents of those telegrams It must 
be mamfest that they do not tell the whole story, and that 
the attitude and motives, not only of Lord Curzon, but also 
of the other persons concerned, are left m some obscurity. 
Much remains unexplained ; for mstance, the misunder- 
standing about Lord Kitchener’s origmal concurrence re- 
gardmg the nomination of General Barrow Yet I think 
the narrative should end there, even at the nsk of further 
misconception, for it is impossible to discuss the matter in 
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greater detail without incurring the danger of reawakening 
disputation, which it is my chief purpose to avoid. I will 
only note that the abrupt suggestion contained in the 
Secretary of State’s telegram of August 4 that the Viceroy 
should “ consult Lord Kitchenei ” was severely commented 
upon m India, though afterwards defended by the Prime 
Mmister 

For the same reason, the remammg mcidents will be 
dismissed m the fewest possible words Mr Brodrick sent 
to the Viceroy on August 16 a long telegram expressmg 
regret at his lesignation In the chapter on “The Two 
Bengals ” I have already mentioned the only passage m that 
telegram on which I intend to comment Lord Kitchener 
dissented from the definition of his proposals regardmg the 
new department contamed m the Viceroy’s telegram of 
August 10 He wrote a memorandum on the subject, to 
which Lord Curzon rephed The Viceroy’s Note was more 
than an answer , it was an absolute demohtion, for almost 
Mnthout comment he substantiated every statement he had 
made by quotation from the Commander-m- Chief’s own 
papers Lord Kitchener pressed for pubhcation of his 
memorandum without being aware of the nature of the 
Viceroy’s reply. Lord Curzon demurred, but referred Lord 
Kitchener’s request to the Secretary of State, who authorised 
pubhcation The result of the appearance of the papers was 
that pubhc opinion m India, already greatly m favour of the 
Viceroy, was immensely strengthened , but a cruel additional 
consequence was that the Enghsh Press, in ignorance that 
the papers were issued upon Lord Kitchener’s urgent sohci- 
tation, condemned the Viceroy for continumg the controversy 
in pubhc 

Lord Curzon remained m India for three months after 
his resignation was announced, and did not sail until 
November 18, 1905. The reason why he stayed so long 
was that it was thought desirable that he should receive 
the Prmce and Prmcess of Wales before his departure In 
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the meantime the tide of popular sympathy m India con- 
tinued spontaneously to rise m his suppoit, until at the end 
it became overwhelming, At the farewell dinner at the 
Byculla Club, Bombay, on November IG, he said : 

“ I need say hut few words about my resignation or the 
causes that led to it. I desire only to mention one cause 
that did not. It seems to have been thought m some 
quarters at home that this was a personal quarrel, and that 
I resigned on personal giounds No one who has the least 
acquaintance with the facts of the case, and I would fain 
hope no one who has any acquaintance with myself, could 
commit this erior The post of Viceroy of India is not one 
which any man fit to hold it would resign for any but the 
strongest reasons. When you remember that to me it was 
the dieam of my childhood, the fulfilled ambition of my 
manhood, and my highest conception of duty to the State, 
when further you remember that I was filling it for the 
second time, a distinction which I valued much less for the 
compliment than for the opportunity afforded to me of 
completing the work to which I had given aU the best 
of my life, you may judge whether I should be likely heed- 
lessly or impulsively to lay it down No, sir, there is not a 
man in this loom who does not know that I resigned for a 
great principle, or rather for two great prmciples, firstly, the 
hitherto uncontested, the essential, and m the long run the 
indestructible subordination of mihtary to civil authority in 
the administration of aU well-conducted states, and, secondly, 
the payment of due and becoming regard to Indian authority 
in determming India’s needs I am making no vam boast 
when I say that in defending these prmciples as I have 
sought to do, and m sacrificing my position sooner than 
sacrifice them, I have behind me the whole of the Civil 
Services in India, the unanimous weight of non-official 
English opinion m this country, an overpowering pre- 
ponderance of Indian opinion, and I wiU add, which is 
more significant still, the support of the greater part of the 
Indian Army I have not one word to say m derogation of 
those who may hold opposite views , but, speakmg for the 
last time as Viceroy of India, I am entitled to say why in a 
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few hours I shall cease to be Viceroy of India , and I am 
also entitled to pomt out that, m speaking for the last time 
as Viceroy of the country which I have admimstered for 
nearly seven years, I am speakmg, as I heheve that no 
single one of my predecessors has ever been able to do to a 
sinMar extent, witn the whole of that country behmd me ” 

There was not a word m that passage which was not 
strictly true Lord Curzon had been defeated, but he left 
India with the honours of a conqueror The reference to 
the Army was afterwards deprecated in some quarters, but 
no one, in India or m England, denied that it was com- 
pletely accurate at the time it was uttered 

The new Viceroy and Lady Mmto pubhcly bade farewell 
to Lord and Lady Curzon on November 18 on the Apollo 
Bunder at Bombay, the scene of so many histone wel- 
comes and leave-takmgs , but the echoes of the guns which 
announced Lord Mmto’s arrival in Calcutta had scarcely 
died away when a telegram arrived from Mr. Brodrick 
directmg him to prepare the new rules required for the 
impendmg change m Army Administration It must have 
been one of the last messages Mr. Brodrick sent as 
Secretary of State for India , for on December 4 Mr Balfour 
tendered to the Kin g the resignation of the Mimstry Mr 
Brodrick departed from the India Office, and Mr John 
Morley reigned m his stead The situation thus produced 
was piquant Mr Morley was by mstmet and predilection 
probably the very last man on either side of the House of 
Commons who was hkely wiUmgly to endorse any change 
savouring of the subversion of civd supremacy by the 
nuhtary authorities Less than three months earher, m 
addressmg Ins constituents at Arbroath, he had expressed 
his opimon upon the Indian dispute m no measured terms, 
as follows : 

“ Lord Curzon has been chased out of power by the 
nuhtary, and the Secretary of State has sanctioned that 
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opcrntion. If tlieie is one principle more than another that 
has been accepted in tins countiy since the day when 
Charles I lost Ins head, it is this — tliat tlic civil power shall 
he supicine over tlie militniy power. TImt is what you will 
hnd in the India Ollice, Unit they have been guilty of this 
great deiehction. this great departiiic from those standard 
maxims of public administration winch had been practically 
sacicd in this island ever since the days of the Civil 
AVai ” 

Tliesc were good Ironside sentiments, and tlie pubhc in 
India and in England waited witli much curiosity to see 
what Mr. ]\'Ioilcy would do 

Lord IMinto telcgraplicd Ins proposed revision of rules on 
.Tanuary 213, 190G He was m complete accord with Lord 
Kitciiener, for which lie cannot be criticised, because he 
went to India fully understanding what he was to do. He 
had three supporters m his Council, tlie Commander-in- 
Chief, the new Supply ^Member (Major-General Scott), and 
the Finance Member (Mr., now Sir Edward, Baker) The 
four dissenting members were Sir Arundel Arundel, Sir 
Den/.il Ibbetson, Sir Erie Richards, and Sir John Hewett 
They had all signed the despatch of IMarch 23, 1905, as had 
]\Ir Baker also, though in the meantime IMr Baker’s views 
had undergone some modification The opinion of the 
dissentmg members was thus summarised ; 

“ They object to intended amalgamation of Army Head- 
quarters Staff with the Government of India’s Secretanat 
They hold strongly that, if the control of Government over 
the Army and its head is to be a reality, it is essential to 
keep the functions of the Commander-in-Chief as Executive 
Head of the Army entuely distinct from his functions as 
Member of Council m charge of Army Department, and 
entitled m that capacity to pass oiders in the name and with 
the authority of the Government of India, and tjiat’ the 
agencies through which these two distinct classes of 
functions are respectively exercised should be kept separate,” 
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The dissenting membeis further objected to the position 
assigned to the Secretary in the Army Department, which 
differed from that of all other Secretaries to Government, 
because much of the business would only reach him after 
orders had been approved for signature Lord Curzon had 
taken the same objection in his Note on Lord Batchener’s 
proposed lules, imtten after his resignation. He had said 
that the Secretary would be reduced to “ a mere signing 
machine,” and that the result would be to create a new 
type of Secretary to Government unknown m the Indian 
constitutional system, with inferior powers and responsi- 
bilities. 

It should be explained that Secretaries to Government 
are an important feature of the Indian system Each 
department is m charge of a Member of Council, but at its 
head are one or more Secretaries, whose position corresponds 
roughly to that of the high permanent officials m England 
Sucli business of the Department as goes to the Viceroy for 
approi^al is usually submitted personally by the Secretary, 
and not by the Member. If the Secretary differs on any 
point fiom lus Minister, he has the right to state his views 
to the Viceroy at his weekly interview Whether the 
Secretary avails himself of the privilege depends very much 
on his personal stiength of character, but the Secretary m 
the Army Department is a military officer, with special 
instincts of discipline, and I should say that it would take a 
veiy stiong officer — lacking the prestige of a Member of 
Council — to differ very much from the Commander-m-Chief, 
to whom he may be looking for further promotion In this 
case the Secretary m the Army Department, as origmally 
conceived, did not even possess the ordmary powers of a 
Secretary to Government. That was the reason of the 
protest of the dissenting members, but it was only an 
mcidental point, as was also the other point quoted, and 
neither point had anythmg to do with the mam issue of the 
original controversy 
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Mr Morley disposed of the whole question in a despatch 
dated February 9, 1906. He said no more about King 
Charles’s head, but accepted the general scheme of his pre- 
decessors, and authorised the creation of the phantom 
Department of Military Supply. The reason assigned was 
that the new Government did not think it wise to reopen 
the question, “ at the risk of an indefinite prolongation of 
fruitless and injurious controversy ” Mr. Morley made two 
important modifications to meet the views of the dissentmg 
members He insisted that the Secretary m the Army 
Department should have proper powers, and not be an 
automaton ; and he devised alterations m the rules which 
tended to limit the amalgamation of the Army Head- 
quarters Staff with the Government of India Secretariat. 
It was significant of the persistent failure of the Enghsh 
Press to understand the bearings of a highly technical ques- 
tion, that these modifications were promptly haded by the 
newspapers of both parties as a master-stroke of com- 
promise, which had settled the whole controversy They 
had nothing to do with the mam issue They did not affect 
the new Supply Department at aU. They were wise and 
prudent, Mr. Morley is to be commended for havm^ made 
them, and they still endure , but they did not prevent the 
destruction of a constitutional system 

Lookmg back, it is difficult to see how Mr Morley and 
the new Cabinet could have come to any other decision 
The real responsibdity was not theirs The question had 
been settled by their predecessors Had they reopened the 
whole controversy, they would have been confronted at once 
with the resignation, not only of a Commander-m-Chief, but 
probably of a Viceroy also While the embers of disputa- 
tion were still smouldering, it was easy to confront Mv. 
Morley with his own speeches, to quote his own books 
against him, to tell him in the words of one of his own most 
celebrated essays, as I fear I did, that he had allowed “ the 
little prudences of the hour to obscure the persistent 
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laws of things” Yet it is hardly possible to discern now 
how he could have done otherwise. That he chose his 
course \ cry cheerfully appears improbable. The whole tone 
of his despatch seems to imply a certain leluctance With- 
out the slightest knowledge on the subject, I prefer to 
behc\ e that if IMr. ]\Iorley had entered the India Office a 
ycai earlier, this chapter of Indian histoiy would never have 
been written 

The sequel was precisely what had been foreseen. Three 
years later, m March 1909, the Supply Department was 
abolished, and the Suppl}^ JMember vanished from the 
Viceroy’s Council The very situation which Mr Brodrick's 
own committee had said would be “ opposed to all modern 
principles in regard to armies” had been evolved Lord 
Kitchener remained the sole representative of the mihtary 
authorities, and Lord Curzon’s predictions were verified It 
is no answer to say that the revolutionary results .anticipated 
ha\ c not come to pass The pathway to mischief has been 
made The military system of India is no longer controlled 
upon .1 constitutional basis Wlien we get a combination 
of a headstrong Commander-in-Chief and a weak and vacil- 
lating Viceroy, when India is plunged m the midst of war’s 
alarms, as she may be some day, we shall have cause to rue 
the work of 1905 No one ever suggested that under Lord 
Kitchener the new system would not be worked with 
prudence , Lord Curzon repeatedly disclaimed such an im- 
plication The battle was fought to prevent the destruction 
of a normal constitutional system to meet the demands of a 
single exceptional individual 

It vull be an evil day for England if such a battle is ever 
fought and won withm these shores. 



XIII 

UNREST AND KINDRED QUESTIONS 

The question of uniest in India brings into view an issue 
directly connected •with the subject dealt ■with at the close of 
the preceding chapter. I have reserved it for separate 
treatment in order to avoi^d confusion. The position created 
by the settlement of the military question has been discussed 
chiefly m relation to a possible external war , but far more 
was really at stake India has been plunged into fierce 
mternal stnfe during our rule , we hope such an event may 
never recur, but we cannot feel entirely confident that there 
may not again be trouble, at some distant date, within our 
Indian Empire Should India ever see another red dawn, we 
may have further cause to i egret that we have dehberately, 
and by our own act, subverted the wholesome prmciple of 
complete civil supremacy in the Indian Admimstration. It 
was not alone the band of heroes clmging tenaciously to the 
httle Ridge at Delhi who saved oui Indian Empire Far 
more than to their gallant deeds, we owe its final salvation, 
under Providence, to the strong and steadfast clemency of 
Cannmg Even should India lapse once more into tumult, 
the basis of its Administration should contmue to be civil, or 
we may never save Biitish rule It was of these things that 
we were thinking m India durmg that distressing summer 
when our countrymen m England saw nothing but the 
conflict between two determmed men, the one uncom- 
promising, the other tenacious It was no foohsh jealousy 
of a distinguished soldier which prompted the opposition his 
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proposals encountered , it was the consciousness that vital 
constitutional principles, of which he was obhvious, were at 
stake, and required defence until the last possible blow 
could be struck. 

I thrust aside all technicahties, all the misleading talk of 
possible safeguards, and state that the decision of the Home 
Government gave an unconstitutional bias to the Indian 
Admimstration from which it will not recover until amend- 
ment IS made Powers which exist are certam to make 
themselves felt, even if they are not defimtely used, and 
purely mihtary opinion is liable to come to count too much 
in the framing of Indian pohcy. The question slumbers 
now , the powers are m abeyance One reason is that the 
present Cabmet, whatever its faults may be, can be trusted 
to prevent any undue exercise of mihtary influence in India 
But Ministries change, and we may not always have a 
Government so prudent m this respect, admmistrators of 
India change, and we may not always have a Viceroy and a 
Commander-m-Chief so cautious m the exeicise of their 
respective functions as the present holders of those ofiices , 
and meanwhile the dangerous principle of exaltmg the 
mihtary power at the expense of the civil authorities has 
been accepted and is at work 

I fear that what I write regarding this matter will fall 
upon deaf ears It is almost impossible to obtam a fair 
hearing m England to-day upon an Indian question which 
IS of fundamental importance. The pubhc either piofess 
wearmess of an issue which they are unwiUmg to mvestigate, 
or they ascribe vulgar peisonal piedilections or personal 
antipathies, or — and this is by far the most common and the 
most dangerous attitude — they reveal a completely wrong 
conception of the basis upon which the Indian Empue is 
founded. The last-named defect of thought is visible m 
every grade of society, from the highest to the lowest 
England is bemused with the drugs of a sham Impenahsm. 
The popular tendency is to contemplate India from the 
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point of view of a sergeant-major Many of the ablest men 
among us, wlien they tliink of India at all, think of it as an 
Empiie which we are liolding by bayonets rather than by 
the merits of oui rule Yet never before m the world’s 
history have T-'JjOOO white troops essayed the almost incre- 
dible task of keeping in check over 800,000,000 of people , 
and they do not do it by bayonets alone, as so many in 
England have unwisely come to beheve 

It was not in pursuance of tins mock and arrogant 
Imperialism that Lord Curzon toiled m India, that Lord 
Milner fought his lonely fight m South Africa, that Lord 
Cromer built a new Egypt out of the remnants of the old 
They M^cre quick to strike where necessarj% alert to repress 
disorder, strong to guard their great charges, but they did 
not woik to the sound of kettledrums They were Impe- 
rialists, it IS tiue, but theirs was another and a finer 
Imperialism, which had for its object the creation of great 
nations upon firm and endurmg foundations, the uplifting 
of myriads to a happier and a nobler level, the spread of 
justice and liberty, the e\olution of a loftier manhood. 
They caught glimpses of a idsion which was hidden from 
most of their countrymen at home They laboured, not 
m pride, but m huimhty. For the pnde that boasted of 
Empire but forgot its true basis, for the kettledrum pnde, 
one had to turn to England 

The greatest danger to the Indian Empire to day hes 
not m India, but m the debased Impenahsm which has 
obtamed an unhappy vogue m tins country It finds its 
chief expression m inews about India The thought that 
won widespread sympathy for Lord Kitchener, and secured 
for him support in quarters where the real issue was dis- 
regarded, was the thought defined by the statement that he 
would “ show these people we mean busmess ” It was a 
thought that did great injustice to his character, as his 
future work m Egypt wiU probably reveal , for he knows 
Onentals thoroughly, and is liked by them, and he has done 
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other things m his hfe besides watching the dawn of Arma- 
geddon from a hill-side before Omdurman When protests 
were raised agamst the proposal that Lord Kitchener should 
be sent back to India as Viceroy, no personal implication 
was involved , the protests were made against the popular 
theory that it was necessary to send him back m jack-boots 
Until the British pubhc realise that India has reached a 
stage of development when it can no longer be dragooned 
into blmd obedience, we shall never see a proper compre- 
hension of Indian problems When trouble comes, if it 
ever does come, it is not the Anglo-Indians who will require 
restraining , the difficulty will be to soothe popular opimon 
and to restram the clamour for premature reprisals m 
England. 

It IS these consideiations which make it so difficult for 
one who has hved long m India to write about unrest for 
English readers Writer and readers approach the subject from 
two entirely different standpomts When those who think as 
I do have witten about the mactivity of the Government m 
recent years, it is not troops or bayonets that we have had 
in mind We have written of the paralysis of the civil 
power, of the inefficiency of the admimstration of justice, 
of the reluctance to deal by civil process with the forces of 
anarchy and disorder W e do not call for “ martial law and 
no damned nonsense ” , that is the kind of tlimg one hears 
in England , we mge the piompt and inflexible exercise of 
the civil law When we condemn the Home Government 
for bmdmg m chains the hands of the executive m India, we 
do not want to see guns framed upon Poona or Calcutta , 
we want to prevent the results which we know will flow 
from an unwilhngness to deal firmly vpith crime in an Oriental 
country. During all the troubled period from which India 
has now emerged, the great Anglo-Indian newspapers, the 
Pioneer and the Statesman, the Times of India and the 
Madras 3Iail, lemained perfectly calm The bulk of the 
Anglo-Indian Press — there may have been one or two 
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unfortunate exceptions — neither pubhshed inflammatory 
articles nor called for undue and mvidious reprisals. It 
would have been well if their attitude had been emulated 
elsewhere. 

When I first designed this book, it was my mtention to 
enter at length mto the origin of Indian unrest , but I am 
spared that necessity by the exhaustive analysis published 
m 1910 by Mr. Valentme Chirol, with whose conclusions I 
am m general agreement The only difference I would 
express is that while endorsmg his exposition of local con- 
ditions, I thmk larger stress should have been laid upon the 
general revolt agamst European dommation, agamst the 
whole impact of Western civihsation, which was and is 
visible throughout Asia That revolt had a reflex influence 
upon India, and incidentally brought to a head maleficent 
mtngues which had been long at work Again, I should 
perhaps be mchned to state the case agamst Brabminism 
rather differently. Brahmins were only m the front of the 
movement against British control because from time im- 
memorial they have been the intellectuals of India, and 
some among them were bound to become the leaders m a 
propaganda which, whatever we may think of it, was directed 
by brains What distmguishes the Indian movement from 
similar movements m other countries was that m India the 
brains were in the background. 

That Anarchism has disappeared from India cannot be 
expected, but I t hink there is good reason to beheve that 
its power has been for the present broken I have seen too 
many prophecies fail m the last few years to mdulge m the 
risks of pohtical vaticmation , but I wdl quote from a speech 
made by Mr. Gokhale m the Impenal Council on Maich 20, 
1911. He was speakmg directly after certam pohtical 
murders had occurred, and said : 

“ My Lord, let not the Government be mfluenced too much 
by the latest outrages. They are like the dymg embers of a 
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fire that is going out A number of young men came under 
unfortunate influences undei circumstances upon which I 
wiUnot dwell, and the responsibihty for which must be shared 
equally between the Government and the people There is 
much truth m the adage that it takes two to make a quarrel 
I am not, however, going mto that , I only want to say that 
for three or four years a wave of wild teachmg passed over 
the land, and under the mfluence of that teaching a number 
of youths completely lost their heads and committed them- 
selves to courses of conduct from which retreat was not easy 
I think it IS some of these men who aie still responsible for 
these outrages There may be a few more outrages m the 
near future — no one can say — but no new additions to the 
ranks of these men aie taking place , the supphes have been 
cut off*, and I feel quite sure that the situation will now 
grow better and better every day until at last only the 
memory of these times is left ” 

With some misgivings, I can only hope that Mr 
Gokhale’s estimate of the position is correct The wave may 
have spent itself, but the duty of the Government remains 
unabated Only by unceasmg vigilance, and by the swift 
exercise of their powers upon occasion, can they check the 
reappearance of tendencies which loyal Indians regard with 
just abhorrence 

I assume it is not necessary to defend Lord Curzon 
from the charge of having contributed to brmg about the 
appearance of Anaichism m India, though I beheve there 
was a time when he was even credited with havmg m some 
imdiscermble manner impelled the mild Hindu to start 
making bombs The secret history of the Anarchist move- 
ment is now tolerably well known to the authorities , and 
the people who brought these wild charges had piobably 
never heard of the assassination of the Dravids, the informers 
agamst Chapekar, the Poona murderer, m days when Lord 
Curzon was stiU a member of the House of Commons 
I am not even sure that it is worth while to deal with the 
more frequent accusation that he was responsible for the 
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larger phenomena of umest, as distmguished from Anarchism, 
which have disturbed India during the last few years In 
being called upon to face such a charge, and to endure all 
the vii-ulent attacks and the heated misrepresentation which 
have flowed from it, he has only had to share the common 
lot of nearly every adraimstrator who serves a European 
country overseas If he had not foreseen that, like many of 
Ins predecessors, he must pass through that particular vale 
of tribulation, he would have studied history to httle piofit 
The three greatest Colonial Empires have been those of 
England, France, and Spam, and all three have treated the 
men who have earned and upheld their flag m distant lands 
mth singular ingratitude. None has offended worse than 
England, winch dehghts m splendid verse of Empire, and 
forgets the men who made it possible Every statesman 
who goes to India or South Africa goes at the risk of his 
reputation and Ins happmess The men who stay at home 
risk nothmg but periodical worry , their worst mistakes are 
condoned , but the men who fare forth across the seas risk 
all If they do nothmg at all, they may perhaps count upon 
applause and effusive commonplaces on their return , if 
they strive manfully to fulfil then appomted task, they are 
almost certam to encounter at some stage or other the 
bitterest hostility It is a topic curious enough to make 
one pause and look backward for one brief moment 

All through the centuries the story is the same History 
contains few more touching pictures than that of Columbus 
dying m poverty m the inn at Valladohd, after vainly 
pleading with his ungrateful kmg for a restitution of his 
rights and digmties. Cortez, the conqueror of Jlexico, 
came back from the Pacific to die "with the unmerited 
affronts of the monarch for whom he had won vast provmces 
stiU rmgmg m his ear Dupleix, who sought to wm India 
for France, wrote only three days before his death m the 
utmost mdigence • “ I have sacrificed my youth, my fortune, 
my life, to enrich my nation m Asia. . My services are 
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with the Viceroyalty of Lord Curzon than they had with 
the moon. They sprang from that quickenmg of new 
aspirations which swept throughout Asia as a result of the 
victories of Japan , and on their better side Lord Mmto was 
quite justified m considering them to be healthy. Their 
more violent and ehulhent side was another matter, to be 
dealt with as the law directs. 

I have shown that for the fust few years of his Vice- 
royalty Lord Curzon enjoyed a popularity such as few 
Viceroys have ever known. Two mmor mcidents which 
caused some excitement, the Official Secrets Act and a 
homily on truth dehvered m the Calcutta Convocation, 
hardly reqmie discussion The one was a routine measure 
which has never, so far as I am aware, adversely affected a 
single Indian journahst , the othei was a speech which was 
possibly mjudicious m its choice of a subject, though certainly 
not m its method of treatment No one can read it now 
without smihng at the thought that it could ever have 
created any hubbub Neither of these mcidents, which are 
probably almost forgotten, could have produced either 
boycotts or mass meetmgs m Beadon Square 

The two larger episodes which aroused agitation were 
the Umversities Act and the partition of Bengal, and I have 
already named them as two of the greatest and most bene- 
ficent achievements of Lord Curzon’s Viceroyalty I have 
never known any agitation qmte so absurd as the agitation 
against the partition of Bengal It was almost as ridiculous 
as the outburst of the Enghsh populace when the calendar 
was reformed, and the cry went up, “Give us back our 
eleven days!” Except among the vested mterests which 
considered themselves menaced, it was never more than a 
pretext, and any other pretext would have served just as 
well For the rest, it was the outcome of the suddenly 
conceived desire to create a Bengah “ nation,” of the hostihty 
to the Umversities Act, of the search for a vent for the 
excitement engendered by the conflict m the Far East, of 
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departure ; warm-hearted, emotional, a land Ml of contra- 
'dictions, with a people normally reserved, but given equally 
to outbursts of the strongest enthusiasm and the most 
exaggerated condemnation. Lord Curzon said on landing 
for the second time : “ There is warmth of heart m India 
as great and hfe-giving as there is of sky ” Nowhere is the 
quality more manifest than m Bengal , and memories such 
as I have quoted remain fragrant and precious when all the 
riots and the boycotts are forgotten. 

The subject of Lord Curzon’s supposed connection with 
the appearance of unrest m India is not one upon which 
I care to dwell further. Even his ovm countrymen, some 
among whom were quick to give ear to the voice of slander 
on his return, have now come to reahse the mjustice that 
has been done. I will recapitulate in a few sentences all 
I have said on the pomt The Universities Act aroused 
deep hostility , the partition of Bengal was made the pretext 
for wild agitation ; but both were justifiable and necessary 
measures The very firmness of Lord Curzon’s control, his 
vigorous work in strengthemng the foundations of British 
supremacy, may possibly have tended, as I said m my 
openmg chapter, to stimulate that irreconcilable residuum 
of the Indian peoples which desires our departure ; though 
personally I doubt whether the influence of his labours at 
all accelerated a movement which was secretly m existence 
long before he became Viceroy. But though the measures 
I have mentioned were made the objects of persistent and 
even violent opposition, they had no more to do with the 
general appearance of unrest m India than had the creation 
of the North-West Frontier Provmce. Other provmces 
cared nothmg about the partition The general unrest was 
due to causes which may be described as contmental The 
best refutation, already explained, is that m the controversy 
about mihtary administration at the end of his Viceroyalty, 
Lord Curzon carried the whole country with him. 

It has often been complamed agamst Lord Curzon that 
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■vvlnlc lie instilled new strength into British rule, he did 
nothing to satisfy the aspirations of Indians for a larger share 
in the control of their ovn\ affairs The complaint is quite 
legitinintc, and is entitled to an answer The particular 
work i\hich Lord Cui/on Avent to India to do did not include 
an cnlargcnicnt of liberties, such as has noAv been granted 
It was a woik Avhich presented many more difficulties than 
he had anticipated; he undertook many reforms which he 
had ne\cr originally contemplated , and duiing the whole of 
his second period of office he was intermittently engaged m 
a serious conflict which could not have been foreseen Had 
he been able to complete the full term he had projected, had 
his patln\ay been peaceful toAvards the end, it is my behef, 
and that of men Avho A\'ere intimately associated AAuth his 
Viccroyally, that he A\ould haA'e come to reahse the 
desirabihtjf of rounding off his labours by some substantial 
concession to the aspirations of educated Indians It would 
liaAC Iicen the natural and proper coping-stone of his Avork. 
lie Avas a Vicero)'' A\dio AAas intensely conscious of external 
opinion He might not alAA'ays folloAV it, but no man was 
more ready to listen to external vicavs I could name 
instance after instance Avhcrc his proposals AA-^ere modified out 
of deference to popular sentiment and unofficial desires. 
Though he never seems to have seriously contemplated 
any concessions of the kind I haA’^e named, I think he would 
have done so had he completed his full term, had lus second 
period been less stormy, and had he been less preoccupied 
The times AA^erc ripe for such an adA'ance, and he was always 
quick to note the trend of popular feehng 

Just as it fell to Loid Curzon’s lot to reap Avhere Lord 
LansdoAA'ne had soAvn, and Lord Elgin had w^atched and 
AA^aited, so it fell to the lot of Lord IMorley and Loid Mmto 
to complete the work Lord Curzon had perforce left undone. 
Their senes of reforms did not represent a reaction from the 
spirit of Lord Curzon’s Viceroyalty , they were its natural 
and ineAutable complement There was no spirit of essential 
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antagonism between the two Administrations ; there was no 
broad feature of Lord Curzon’s pobcy winch Lord Mmto 
did not accept and carry forward, with the full approval of 
Lord Morley , but they added the one ingredient necessary 
to make the work of I^ord Curzon finally acceptable to the 
people. 

On the whole, it was a fortunate chance which brought 
Lord Morley to the India Office at that paiticular juncture 
With several aspects of his pohcy I am unable to agree, and 
have said so m due season, but happily, for my present 
purpose, it is only necessary to dwell upon matters which 
do not admit of difference. Lord Morley did for the India 
Office what Mi. Chamberlain did for the Colonial Office, he 
showed that to be at the head of so great a department was 
no unworthy crownmg of a statesman’s career Unusual 
qualifications were needed to discern aright the remedies 
required by the Indian situation in 1906 ; and Lord Morley 
brought to the task tlie broad and sjunpathetic perceptions, 
the keen intuitive msight, which m his legislative capacity 
were imperative to success. For five years India had the 
benefit of the guardianship and direction of one who added to 
the npe wisdom of the statesman the profound knowledge 
of the scholar, and the warmest sympathy vnth human 
stnvmg after progress , and when Lord ]\Iorley left the 
India Office the verdict of supporter and opponent ahke 
was that he had been the greatest Indian Secretary of State 
of modem times. The advent into Indian affairs of such a 
dommant personahty, with so exceptional a reputation, 
necessarily tended, although to some extent mvoluntanly, 
to overshadow the Viceroy Loid Mmto did not display, 
and was not expected to display, the intense actnuty which 
Lord Curzon had exercised throughout his Administration , 
but he had two quahties which were of mestimable sen^ice 
during a very troubled period. Upon all the problems 
which came before him he brought to bear shrewd and 
penetratmg common sense, much practical experience, and a 
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ceitam immovable strength of will , and dormg years which 
would have severely tried the nerves of a weaker man, he 
showed an mcomparable calmness which no untoward event 
could distmb 

That Lord Mmto came to qmte independent conclusions 
about the necessity for some enlargement of hberties, and 
that he pomted them out very early in Ins Viceroyalty, is 
now common knowledge , that he worked loyally to make 
the scheme a success, and refused to abandon it when con- 
fronted by simster occurrences, are facts equally well known ; 
but that the larger mspiration, the broader conception, the 
final shapmg, the tenacious adherence m the face of much 
criticism, were all chiefly the work of Loid Morley, is too 
obvious to need emphasis 

For the purpose of record, the reforms may be briefly 
summarised They were divided mto two sections, one 
relatmg to the Executive Councils, and the other to the 
Legislative Councils. The mnovations regarding Executive 
Councils were . 

(1) The appointment of an Indian member of the 
Viceroy’s Executive Council 

(2) The appomtment of one Indian member to the 
Executive Councds of the Governors of Madras and 
Bombay 

(3) The provision of powers to constitute an Executive 
Council for the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, the pre- 
sumption bemg that one member of such Council would be 
an Indian 

(4) The provision of powers to create Executive 
Councils for the Lieutenant-Governors of other provinces, 
though m these cases the proposal must first be laid before 
Parhament for sixty days 

(5) To these reforms may be added the appointment of 
two Indians to the Council of the Secretary of State, 
commonly known as the India Council 

These were all fundamental changes, for they admitted 
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Indians to the highest executive appointments, and gave 
them access to the most secret and vital deliberations of the 
Admmistration, from winch they had been hitherto excluded 
The changes m the Legislative Councils were : 

The Imperial Legislative Council was mcreased from 
twenty-one to a maximum of sixty 

The Madras and Bombay Legislative Councils were 
increased from twenty-four to a maximum of fifty. 

The Bengal Legislative Council was increased from 
twenty to fifty, ind the Councils of the United Provinces 
and of Eastern Bengal from sixteen to fifty. 

The Punjab Legislative Council was increased from 
eight to thirty 

The Burma Legislative Council was mcreased from ten 
to thirty. 

Taken as a whole, the Councils now include no fewer 
than 135 elected members, as agamst thirty-nme imder the 
old Act. Their total maximum strength is now 370, as 
against 189 formerly By a reasonable compromise, and by 
the adoption of varying expedients in different provmces, 
the Mahomedans have been given an adequate share of 
representation upon all the Councils In the Impenal 
Coimcil the official majority was retained at the instance of 
Lord Morley, though Lord ^Imto was wilhng to abandon 
it , but m the Proimcial Councils the official majority was 
not preserved. In practice the non-official members do not 
necessarily vote against the Government upon crucial ques- 
tions, and the support of Europeans and the more moderate 
Indian members can frequently be reckoned upon. The 
President of each Council retains the right of veto, and 
behmd hes the veto of the Viceroy The privileges of non- 
oflBcial members have also been greatly enlarged, and the 
rules of procedure very much modified. They can exercise 
a greatei influence m the early stages of Budgets, the nght 
of mterpellation has been strengthened, facihties for the 
fuller and freer discussion of public pohcy have been pro- 
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vided, and the privilege of introducing resolutions and Bills 
(under sanction) has been conferred upon piivate members. 

Tliougli the appointment of Indian members to Execu- 
tive Councils was strongly opposed, theie was never any 
strenuous opposition to the enlargement either of the 
Imperial or the Provincial Legislative Councils It was 
ne\ci contemplated by Lord Lansdowne, who m 1892 
introduced a larger non-elective element into the Councils, 
recognised the elective principle, and conferred the right of 
interpellation, that the leforms he earned should beiegarded 
ns at all final m character The time had come when some 
measure of extension could with safety be introduced, and it 
was being uigently claimed. The late Kmg-Emperor, m his 
Proclamation of 1908, msely said that “the politic satisfac- 
tion of such a claim viU strengthen, not impair, existing 
authoiity and powei ” 

The enlaigement of the Councils is probably the feature 
of the reforms which at present is most appreciated m India. 
Tlie new bodies have been a great success, and the debates 
in the Impel lal Council aie already not unworthy of older 
and more famous asserabhes The reforms are certainly no 
more final than were those of 1892, and m due course there 
will doubtless be further developments IMeanwlule the loyal 
Indian communities have the satisfaction of knoAvmg that 
tliey can at least make their voices audibly and effectively 
heard The real tests of the reforms have still to come. 
They will come in tlie Imperial Council when the Indian 
membeis demand, as they have a light to do, that they shall 
have some voice in setthng the fiscal pohey of India , they 
will come 111 the Executive Councils when a popular demand 
arises tliat the Indian appointments shall be filled, not by 
quiet “ safe ” men, but by prominent politicians who will 
claim their share of executive authority That day has not 
yet ai rived, and m any case I am not at all sure that men of 
the stamp of ]\Ir. Gokliale will not feel that foi many years 
to come they will be semng then country better from an 
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independent seat m the Council than from an executive 
chair. 

One other aspect of the reforms requires comment. They 
nghtly satisfy the aspirations of the intellectuals and the 
men of property, but they leave the bulk of the people 
practically untouched. Lord Curzon concisely expressed 
the point in the House of Lords on February 23, 1909, 
when he said : 

“ I wonder how these changes wiU, m the last resort, 
affect the great mass of the people of India — the people who 
have no vote and who have scarcely a voice ^ Remember 
that to these people, who form the bulk of the population 
of India, representative government and electoral institu- 
tions are nommg whatever. . . . The good government that 
appeals to them is the government which protects them from 
the rapacious money-lender and landlord, from the local 
vakil^ and all the other sharks m human disguise wdnch prey 
upon these unhappy people. I have a misgivmg that this 
class will not fare much better under these changes than 
they do now At any rate I see no place foi them in these 
enlarged Councils which are to be created, and I am under 
the strong opinion that as government m India becomes more 
and more Parhamentary — as will be the mevitable result — 
so it will become less paternal and less beneficent to the 
poorer classes of the population.” 

I cannot leave the subject of unrest and the remedies 
adopted without mentionmg the pernicious practice of 
government from hill-stations, which is one of the greatest 
hindrances to the success of Biitish rule m India I beheve 
it to be bad m principle, and to be responsible to a very con- 
siderable extent for such loss of grip as is losible m the 
Indian Administration If Calcutta had been under the 
restraimng mfluence of a resident Government, the city 
would never have got so far out of hand as it did a few years 
ago One of the few thmgs which reconcdes me to the 
contmuance of the autocratic control of a Secretary of State 
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IS the knowledge that this giave problem will never be 
settled until it is tackled from Whitehall Not a single 
adniinistiator in India will ever touch it Erom the youngest 
civilian and the most newly arrived Governor to the retuing 
member of Council, all unite solidly m defence of the migra- 
tion to the hills It IS extraordinary what an amount of 
heat can be generated m India at shoit notice by attacking 
the practice of spending many months of the year at hiU- 
slalions Eminent civilians vnll listen unmoved to the 
strongest criticism of an}’’ featuie of their admmistration , 
say a word against hill -stations, and m a moment their hair 
bristles, and they arc banging the table with then* fists 
E\ cn I^ord Cuivon fell under the spell , he was not certain 
that lull-stations veic necessaiy foi the Pronncial Govern- 
ments. hut he vas quite suie that m the case of the Govern- 
ment ol India, “ foi law, admimstration and the rest, Simla’s 
best ” '^’’ct I have ncvei met any man, Enghshman or 

Indian, outside the Sci vices, who did not declare that the 
hill-slations vere laigcly to blame for the growing detach- 
ment of the Biitish from the people of India 

It ought to be possible to discuss the question ivitbout 
making unu 01 thy impufiitions on eithei side In the cities 
it IS said that Government servants in the bills are engrossed 
by golf, and bridge, and picnics , mthe hills it is alleged that 
the business men m the cities Avaste half the afternoon 
gossiping III then clubs and aie always down listening to the 
band m time to catch the fiist cool bieath of the evemng 
bree/e Neither allegation is true Business men m India 
have little tune to Joitei nowadays Native competition 
groAvs kcenei cA’ciy yeai, and the maigin of profit is far 
smnllci than it used to be The clubs and restaurants of 
Calcutta and Bombay aie emptied a very few minutes after 
lunch IS OA'er Goi'^einment seri'^ants m the hills Avork just 
as hard as, and peihaps in some cases a httle harder than, 
they do in the plams Only I am not so sure that it is 
ahvays the right kmd of Avork, oi the most useful kmd of 
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work , and I am certamthat li is often not the kind of woik 
that brings them more closely into touch with the people of 
India and their needs. 

It IS suggested that it is a good thing for men to break 
away sometimes fiom the innumerable petty distractions of 
big cities, and to sit down and think. So it is, but only in 
the case of individuals The idea of a whole Government 
sitting down to thmk is a tiiflc unpractical, and in point of 
fact the spectacle of rows and lovvs of Secretaries with wet 
towels round their heads, pondering the problems of Empire, 
IS not usually witnessed Many a man has defended hill- 
stations to me because, he has said, he can work there 
without interruption Tiiat is precisely why he ought not 
to be there If he is helping to lule India he must expect 
interruptions ; he is in India to be interrupted , ])ersonal 
accessibility is a thing that Asiatics greatly prize, and tlie 
institution of hill-stations denies it to them A very able 
admmistrator, and one of the most haid- working men in 
India, once told me that he chiefly valued his months of 
retreat at a hiU-station because they enabled him to “go 
through his cases carefully ” A¥hat he meant was that he 
practically shut himseK up, and lived laborious nights and 
days, poring over masses of documents concerning important 
pomts of administration When he emerged he would no 
doubt have penned able and conscientious and discerning 
minutes about eveiy “case”, but that is not governing 
India as it ought to be governed Again, hiU-stations aie 
defended on the score of health ; but theie can be no logical 
distinction between the kind of climate required for working 
m the Secietaiiat, and for admimstermg a distnct Another 
favourite argument is that the senior officers of Government 
have been so long m the countrj'^ that they cannot endure 
the chinate of the plains, but the obvious answer is that in 
that case the time for retirement has arrived The frequent 
retort of Secretaries is that India does not chiefly consist of 
big cities, that the problems of India are largely lural, and 
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tliat the attention of the Government should be mainly 
directed to “ the lyot at the plough ” And what do they 
see of the ryot at the plough at Simla, or Darjeehng, or 
]\I ahablesh wai ^ I have heard these and many other 
uiguments for years, and have answers for them all. 

When the Councils ivere enlaiged, Lord Mmto said the 
Go\ eminent ought to try and guide the new aspirations 
aright It will ne^el be done while every civihan aspires to 
be a Jiloses on a mountain-top The time has come for the 
Govcinments to descend fiom the clouds and show them- 
sehes to the multitude. As things are, the high olScials 
swoop down on the various capitals for a brief period m the 
cold ueatliei, live iii then carpet-bags, are reluctantly 
diaggcd into a vhirl of rathei dull diuneis and dances and 
leccptioiis, and then I'aiiish again, breatliless and exhausted, 
but happy m the \ am notion that they ha\ e been really “ m 
touch vith the people.” The enlaiged Councils are certainly 
suppli ing a valuable corrective , but we shall never get “mto 
touch ” in India to the extent we ought to do until the hill- 
slations .uc abandoned to the invalids, the ladies, and the 
babies 

One change vlncli would facilitate a modification of 
the present sjslcm of goveinment horn the hills would be 
the abolition of the obsolete provision of the Act of 1793 
\\ Inch prohibits the Viceroy, the Commander-in-Chief, and 
the Goicrnors of JIadras and Bombay from proceedmg to 
Europe on Iea\ c of absence The essential conservatism of 
England vas strikingly illustiated m the solemn debate 
upon this subject in the House of Lords on March 17, 1908, 
when a vhole seucs of giave and, m my belief, qmte 
illusory icasons were adduced why the statute should not be 
abolished I have alvays thought that particular debate 
worthy to be compaied with a debate duimg, I think, the 
Stuart period, m the House of Commons, in which it was 
senously declared (and possibly duly resolved, for I wnte 
without rcfeience) that the buildmg of a bridge across the 
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Tliainos ill Wcsttninslrr \\oul<i briii^ about the 

(lisiii{)hon ol J'uu(laii<l unetnu III prolulutmi,' Vir/ roys 

and oLlicis troin jiroecctlin^j to I'hiuijn* v,as jiis'cd in llie 
days ol’ (Jcoij'c III,, and (onliriued m the r( ign oi 
Wiliiaiu 1\'. , It u luted to the ai,'c of • adin<(-*>hips, and not 
to the ui'fc of ste.un, it huauu law at a tune when the 
1” }t.ir to fij,dit<cn 

months, and it v as ehai.uUuslie of a (crham tyjie of 
Kn^hsli pioeednn' tliut many new i nd jiorltntons rtnsons 
were (hs( o\< led inoie than a (tnlnry ailciwntds to pro\c 
tint it should not he ah.mdoiitd 

'J'hc debate iias inilnlnl h\ Lord Lnnmif»lon. who had 
Kccntly rclmijinshi d the (hi\trnor-.hij) ol Ihniihay, Ills 
ease was patlienhuly haul I’mnle reasons of an nr/jmt 
char.ittei ((impelled InsjiKsenee m Kngiand for two or three 
weeks. He eonid not ohl im iei\e ot ahsi^nte, and was 
compelled to r(siifn, and tlius the Erestdonc} of llomha) 
was jiremalnreh d(prt\ed ol a (•Io\crnor who was nnusnall} 
popului with liie people I h.i\e ne\er sci.n an) tJo\crnnr 
leeeue such an c\liaoidm.ir) o\.ition as was accorded to Lord 
Lamm;;Lon wiien he* went one m^dit, without pioteelion, into 
the hcaiL ol the nnti\e eit) on the occasion of n great 
religious festual lie onl) asked for eight weeks’ lea\c, 
and Ins sueeessor did not reach India until three months 
.iRci his le'signation 'I’lie pimision prolnhilmg lea^c to 
Europe should he ahoh'-hed, hut I would still make it soinc- 
W’hat exceptional toi these exalted ollleers of State to obtain 
such le.u c 

I wonder if I may, without ollcnce, add a few words 
regarding the annual flood ol \isitors to India, which steadily 
mcic.ises. \cai allei yexu, as I sat m the Gate ot India, 
the lelurnmg cool bicc/cs watlcd to our shores amiable and 
eaincst gentlemen, of all lanks and callings, many ot whom 
it became my duty and pleasuic to leecne Fiom them 
I learned w'lth due meekness, on many oec.asions, that the 
wrong way to know a country w as to li\ c m it, and that 
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to the soaring vision of the visitor was vouchsafed Pisgah- 
sights denied to the humble toiler m the misty valleys In 
Mr Ramsay MacDonald’s recent book on India I encoun- 
tered the follo^vlng statement : 

“A shiewd observer, who will make numerous mistakes 
m describing details, will understand the general tendency 
of the sum total of Indian hfe more accurately than one who 
has hved so long m the country that he has ceased to see it 
except as a movmg mass of detail ” 

It may he so , my gaze has certamly never been piercmg 
enough to discern “the general tendency of the sum total 
of Indian life ” , but I have often wondered what is the 
peculiar property m the Indian atmosphere which makes it 
so lucent to the visitor, and so opaque to the resident No 
one dreams of saying these things about China, or South 
Africa, or America , no one claims to have estimated “ the 
sum total of French life ” during a six weeks’ tnp to Pans 
and the Riviera , the most confident of Ameiican writers 
never thinks of begmnmg his little book about England m 
this strain However, if to have hved m a country is a 
disquahfication for writing about it, I set it down to my 
disadvantage I have been told that during his journey 
through the East Loid Rosebery, at a pubhc dmner, said 
with a twinkle that “ he had been m India long enough to 
write a book, but not long enough to make a speech ” The 
remark is stdl remembered m India It is not surpnsing 
that Anglo-Indians turn with lehef from Mr MacDonald’s 
preface to such prefaces as that with which M. Chadley 
opened his memorable book on Indian administrative prob- 
lems He began thus “ The work I now give to the 
pubhc IS the fruit of twenty years of thought, and ten of 
actual laboui ” May others be as dehberate 1 

Yet I should be unfair to Mr MacDonald if I did not 
add that his book is m many respects the best account of a 
short visit to India I ever remember to have read In a 
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biief time he accomplished much , and if he listened to idle 
gossip about Loid Curaon and the partition of Bengal, at 
least his pievious studies enabled him to grasp something of 
the real mwardness of the land levcnue system, which few 
visitors caie to investigate TIis criticism on other points 
need not be examined hcie All I w'lsh to urge is that 
Englislimen who visit India should go there with a fair and 
open mind, should endeavour to relrain from sneering at 
those of their countiymeii who ha^'e to live there, should 
neithei seek to exaggerate unrest on the one hand, or on the 
othei try to smell out supposed administrative abuses like a 
Kaffir witch-doctoi In Mi ^MacDonald’s book there is a 
remaik that jais. He seems to have gone to a “smiling 
Babu ” m an office and said : “ Now tell me about T A ” 
(travelling allowances) , and the Babu grinned “ a knowing 
gim ” Perhaps ISIi MacDonald did not quite understand 
the smile , perhaps his Babu was smiling at the visitor who 
had sallied forth with the exalted intention of ascertaining 
“the geneial tendency of the sum total of Indian life,” and 
had ended by questioning cleiks about the tiavelhng allow- 
ances of then chiefs IMi hlacDonald doubtless sometimes 
tiavels on imssions foi the oigamsations with which he is 
connected 1 wonder what he w'ould say if he found some 
“sun-dried bureauciat” furtively askmg the waiter how 
much he had paid for his dinnei There would be veryhttle 
difference between the two pioceedmgs 

We want more men of the stamp of l\Ir. MacDonald to 
visit India It is iinpeiative that the work of Great Britain 
m India should receive the sympathetic attention of “the 
most ancient demociacy m the woild,” to quote a phrase used 
by Mr Winston ChurchiU when he was still a subaltern of 
horse Until the next great dechne of cnnhsation, the class 
of which Mr MacDonald claims to be one of the leaders is 
destmed to receive a larger and stiU larger share of power. 
The fate of India may he m its hands , its representatives 
ought to understand Indian problems ; Labour members 
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should be encouraged by every possible means to go to 
India and see the work of their countrymen for themselves 
But they should go there witli a little less self-confidence, a 
little less readiness to blame and to sneer, a httle more 
reluctance to hold private confeiences vnth s milin g clerks , 
and tliey should return vith a desire to tell their fellows of 
the better side of the Administration, as well as of its 
admitted defects 

And IS India sucli an open book to the stranger as Mr. 
]\IacDonald beheves ? Is it so easy to laj"- bare the soul of 
a people, or e\en its material desires^ All through the 
summer of 1911 Mr JMacDonald and his colleagues m Parha- 
ment were worrying about the Parliament BiU and the 
Insurance Bdl and kindred questions , this is not a party 
book, and I mention these measures in no scoffing spirit 
But m the moment of victory came the swift revelation that 
the masses of the people had been thmkmg of somethmg 
entirely different, and the Parhamentary Labour Party 
stood revealed as completel)'- out of touch with their nominal 
followers. If he faded to get into the minds of his own 
people m England, and stood temporarily repudiated by a 
large section of his ovm party and Ins own Press, is ilr 
MacDonald so sure that he understands tlie people of India 
better tlian their administrators ? I know the kmd of retort 
I may receive , I may be told that I am mistaken, and know 
nothmg of labour matters ; and I therefore venture to add 
that I have seen something of great strikes and labour pohtics 
m several lands, and it is a good many years smce I mvolun- 
tardy accompanied IMr Tdlett in a hasty retreat before a 
charge of heaiy dragoons But I am not quite certam that I 
have yet discerned tlie “ sum total ” of the labour movement 

In considering the question of unrest in India, the many 
reassuring signs now visible should be duly noted The 
long story of progress and development which I have here 
recorded is not the story of a country on the verge of a 
general upheaval It is not a story of misgovemment and 
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spoliation, as was the case m France m the eighteenth 
century • nor is it a story of stagnation, sucli as existed in 
Japan in the first half of the nineteentli century. Tlic con- 
ditions are admittedly not the same, for we are governing 
mynads in an alien land , hut thougli there may he 
occasional further ehullitions, and though nothing should 
mduce us to weaken the exiguous military resources upon 
which we must m the last resort rely, we may reasonably 
continue to contemplate our Indian Empire without serious 
apprehension, so long as our rule is just and tolerant and 
sympathetic, so long as we listen attentively and respon- 
sively to the aspirations of the Indian people, so long as we 
do not make the mistake of supposing that our control 
IS chiefly accepted because it is supported by bayonets, 
and not because it is founded m justice and clemency and 
the arts of good government. 
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Timnn were four great pnneiples by which Lord Curzon 
•was guided during his Administration, and he disclosed 
them in his last words to India, 

The fiist was “the recognition that for eveiy department 
of the State, and for evei^^'brahch' of'tl^'Administr^ion,. 
tlierc must be a policy instead of no pohcy ^2 e a method of 
treating tlie subject m question which is based upon accepted 
premises, either of reasomng or experience, and is laid down 
m clear language, understooi^ by the officers wh o haVe~to 
a^l}'’ it, and inlellT^ble to t he pe o ple to whom i t is 
applied ” As he said, it was “the negation of a poh^_of 
drift ” 

The second was regard for the welfare of “the Indian 
poor, the Indian peasant, the patient, humble, silent mil- 
lions, the 80 per cent who subsist by agriculture, who know 
very httle of pohcies, but who profit or suflfer by their 
results, and whom men’s eyes, even the eyes of their o'wn 
countrjmien, too often foiget ” Lord Curzon said that the 
peasant “ has been m the backgroimd of every pohcy for 
winch I have been responsible, of every surplus of which I 
have assisted m the disposition ” 

The tlurd was “ to be fiank and outspoken, to take (the 
people) mto open confidence as to the vmws and intentions 
of the Gd^mment, to profit by pubhc opmion, instead of 
ignonng it, not to flatter or cozen but never to mystify or 
deceive” He thought there was “something manlier m 
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treating your critics with respect than m pretending that 
you are unaware even of their existence ” 

The fourth was “ everywhere to look ahea^,_to jcrutimse 
"not merely the_p£^smg requirements the hour,Jbut_^e 
ahidmg heeds of the country'^~ahd to build not for the 
present but for the future.” He held that “ the one great 
fault of Englishmen m India is that we do not sufficiently 
look ahead.” 

How far Lord Curzon’s labours fulfilled these principles 
I have endeavoured to show m the course of this narration 
I began by giving a summary of the chief events of Ins Yice- 
royalty, I have re\rewed m greater detail the principal 
results of his pohcy , and it is not my mtention to discuss 
further a senes of achievements which have been abeady 
dealt with These concludmg observations are merely 
intended to note a few personal aspects of Lord Curzon’s 
work m India which have stdl to he recorded , and they are 
not in the nature of a final estimate, for it must be manifest 
that a final estimate is the one thing which it is my duty to 
avoid That, at least, must be left to the “ future histonan,” 
the vague and unborn censor visions of whom are supposed 
to visit Viceroys of India m their dreams To these notes I 
shall add an mdication of two or three larger questions 
of reform, far larger than any settled by Lord Curzon, 
which appear to me to be ansing for consideration m con- 
nection with the British control of India. I am conscious, 
at its close, of the many omissions of this book, and of 
the many aspects of Lord Curzon’s Administration which 
have received either too biief mention or have been 
disregarded altogether One example may be cited. I 
have said nothmg about his careful adlierence to the 
prmciple of the progressive mcrease m the employment 
of Indians m the Government Services, 5^et it was one 
of the most consistent features of his period of office. The 
whole question of the employment of Indians m the 
higher branches of the Services is, however, very much 
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imagination figures the Viceroy of India sallying out amid 
troops of sheltering horsemen , such was never Lord Curzon’s 
normal practice He was wont to drive himself and Lady 
Curzon about Calcutta durmg the afternoon in a mail 
phaeton, followed only by a couple of troopers , and his 
frequent recreation was to walk through the city m the 
company of an aide-de-camp, and sometimes quite alone 
The anger of the literati^ the manufactured agitation against 
the partition, never had the shghtest effect upon the 
enthusiastic demeanour of the populace towards him He 
knew every street and slum m Calcutta, and it was no 
uncommon sight to see the Viceroy, without a compamon, 
strolhng through some forgotten byway surrounded by 
hundreds of cheering Bengalis Once he and Lady Curzon 
were drivmg alone near Kah Ghat, when thousands of the 
people gathered and begged them to go and see the temple 
of the grim goddess Kah, which has since become — and no 
doubt was even then — the chosen shrme of the opponents 
of British rule. They went on foot to the temple amid 
thunderous applause. 

I have said somethmg of the ill-health Lord Curzon had 
to contend agamst durmg the later years of his residence m 
India. The pubhc knew very httle of his suffermgs. The 
only important engagement he ever failed to keep was the 
openmg of the new Daly Chiefs’ College at Indore, m the 
month of his departure When he stood before the world, 
his tall erect figure and high colour gave no clue to mward 
agony , on the day he left India he seemed outwardly almost 
unchanged since the day of his first arrival. Yet much of 
his writmg was done upon his back , and there was one 
occasion, of which even Simla did not hear, when he was 
confined to his bed for three weeks The work of his Ad- 
ministration never stopped , he received the Secretaries m 
his bedroom, made decisions, wrote mmutes and letters, and 
contmued his mtermmable labours without a break. He 
rarely finished working before 2 a.m., and sometimes 3 a.m. , 
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even after such an exhausting function as a State Ball it 
was his practice to work for two or three hours There are 
stones of interviews with the Foreign Secretary lasting for 
six hours, when immense files of papers were disposed of 
Though he excelled all his subordinates m his untirmg 
mdustry, Lord Curzon was by no means smgular m this 
respect The higher officials of the Government of India 
are sometimes accustomed to get through an amount of 
work which would surprise their Civil Service colleagues at 
home They are not all hard workers, but the majority 
slave at their tasks I know one man, still on the active 
list, who m a time of great emergency worked for three 
days and two mghts without ceasmg. 

In the course of this book I have frequently said that 
Lord Curzon did this or did that, and it may be thought 
that the phrase was a mere figure of speech, and that the 
particular labour ascribed to him was really the work of 
discreet and competent suhordmates The astonishing and 
unusual fact is that wherever this statement is made, it is 
generally hterally true No Viceroy was ever more loyally 
served, but no Viceroy, not even Daihousie, ever did so 
much himself He is credited with havmg wntten every 
Note m the files with his own hand, and he also composed 
the majority of the despatches, not only m the Foreign 
Department, of which he held the portfoho, but m aU the 
departments He never allowed others to) draft his papers 
for him, and would not even dictate to an amanuensis I 
do not think this overwhelmmg activity is entirely a matter 
for commendation, though it was really the outcome of 
temperament The common behef among the men m India 
who were most closely associated with Lord Curzon is that 
he did far too much, and that he would have been wiser had 
he spared himself more There is a httle to be said for the 
methods of Palmerston after all , I have heard that he 
raiely did anything at the Foreign Office, except make a 
penodical mcursion and stir people up 
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A widespread delusion about Lord Curzon is that he 
made an unusual number of speeches while in India. No 
accusation was more frequently brought at the time of 
his return to England, and upon it were based homilies 
implying that the Viceroy of India ought to impose upon 
himself a Trappist vow of silence. The facts speak for them- 
selves Lord Curzon was in India, mcluding one break, 
during a period of close upon seven years. He dehvered m 
all two bundled and fifty speeches, long and short. Lord 
Lansdowne, who was only in India for the normal penod, 
and who has nevei been charged with an undue fondness 
for oratory, made one hundred and seventy-three speeches. 
When it is considered that Lord Curzon’s total includes the 
speeches dehvered m the Persian Gulf voyage, in tours of 
imusual length, at the Delhi Durbar, and on other special 
occasions, it wiU be gathered that he only made the usual 
routine number of speeches. The difference was that he 
put more mto his speeches than is generally the case with 
Viceroys. He prepared them with great care, and dehvered 
them with force and impressiveness He always remembered 
that he was speakmg, not only to his immediate audience, 
but to the people of India also Whenever he made a 
speech, it was lead everywhere with eager mterest and 
dehght, and resounded throughout the country. Though he 
has not the grace of Loid Rosebery as an after-dinner speaker, 
I venture to think that Lord Curzon is now, on great 
occasions, the best Parhamentary orator of his time He 
does not possess Mr. Asquith’s immitable conciseness, nor 
the personal magnetism of Mi. Lloyd George , he does not 
approach Gladstone or Bright at their greatest, but for 
power of diction, stately dehvery, orderly marshaUing of 
pomts, and the faculty of carrymg conviction, no other 
Parhamentanan of the day is qmte his equal. He, can hold 
a workmg-class audience enthralled vnth as much ease as he 
can grip the attention of the phlegmatic House of Lords 
The speeches of such a man, in a country practically unused 
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to the higher tj’pe of public oratory, were bound to attract 
evccptional attention 

Upon one poin^Lord Curzon extremely puiKitibous. 
He met Ins Executiye CounciI with great regulanty, and it 
^\as \cry rarely indeed that the weekly meeting was miS^ 
The practice has more recently fallen mto considerable 
abeyance, tliougli possibly it has now been resumed To 
ignore it is to ignore one of the fundamental principles upon 
Mhich the Government of India is based Lord Curzon 
may not always have accepted the news of his Council, but 
he never failed to let his colleagues know what he was domg. 

It was inevitable that the Gov ernment of a Viceroy who 
set sail for India vnth the avowed mtention of ov^erhauling 
the entire sj’stem of administration and who undertook 
many other reforms in addition, should have very httle that 
was somnolent m its character The s timulating effect o f 
Lord Curzon’s control was felt throughout the land, and 
necessarily produced considerable opposition m various 
directions The surpnsing thmg wasi not that there’ 
was opposition, but that there was not more. The 
public m India were never left in the shghtest doubt 
about Lord Curzons aims He practised no conceal- 
ment, iiev'cr disguised Iiis mtentions on any subject, and 
while he appreciated populanty, never made the slightest 
attempt to seek it. Of all the charges brought against 
him from time to time, the one I never heard ftom 
any quarter was that of equivocation Whenever he 
fought, it was always m the open. I am not sure that he 
would not have been more discreet if he had said less about 
Ins mtenb’ons His motive was obvious enough ; he wanted 
to cany the public with him; but many worthy people 
have a habit of mind which is inclmed to resent the whirl- 
wind which accompanies the advent of a ^uceroy vrirh 
lists of reforms ready tabulated in dozens, and a vigorous 
determination to carry them through It would perhaps 
have been vnser to disclose them afterwards. The 
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abnormally efficient chaiacter of some of Lord Curzon’s 
quabties sometimes unconsciously caused irritation among 
his subordinates, though the irritation rarely lasted To a 
marvellous memory for things great and small ahke, and a 
naind which retamed every passmg impression with the 
accuracy and vividness of a photographic plate, he added a 
judgment winch was so rarely wrong that its very mfaUibility 
occasionally mcensed susceptible men. The officer who was 
suddenly shown that he was incorrect m his facts, and still 
more mistaken m his conclusions, might reahse at once that 
he was out of court; but the eonsciousness of error, 
possibly conveyed, amid pressure of work, with a touch 
of aciiity, did not somehow make the revelation less 
exasperating These were surface charactenstics which left 
no deep mark. What was of greater moment was that the 
towermg personahty of the Viceroy — ^for m his later years 
he unquestionably towered above all around him — ^was so 
overwhelmmg as unduly to restrict mitiative in his sub- 
ordmates Just as the best prose should have pedestrian 
passages, so m the Viceroyalty of India it is perhaps well 
that an Amurath does not always an Amurath succeed 
There were two very noticeable defects m Lord Curzon’s 
personal character as an Indian admmistrator One was that 
while he said he coj^edcnUcism— an^ndoubtedlyjie did — 
EFwas always very restive under it Hc -Was^.so conscious 
of the rectitude'of liis motives and the general accuracy of 
his judgment that it distressed^h im to t ^misunderstood7~ 
and he resented "a" chancig^^ j)ossibly uhfaiiT^ newspaper 
criticism far ^ofeT than its importance merited That was 
rather a characteristic of Tus'eaf her 'yeariTj^the great personal 
trial and grief of the visit to England, and the subsequent 
rehef, had a mellowmg influence, as all around him noted 
The other was an unconscious defect m controversial method 
which remained to the end Injmy^spute he was almost as 
ea ger to mak e_ajsmall.pomt as a great one, and never suffi- 
c^nSy con^mteated_uppn^T5mad~essentials alone iLwas a" 
defect which was especially perceptible' mi;lie'di^ussion about 
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tijc nulitnr}’^ /idministmtion. The great point in that c 5 on- 
trovcr^iy was tlic constitutional issue, and though he made it 
thoroughly cnougli, lie did not concentrate upon it as much 
as he might have done. The defect has not been so notice- 
able m his Parliamentary speeclies since his return 

It has been exceedingly difficult to note these points 
about a statesman whose career, one may hope, has not yet 
1 cached Its 7cnith It is at such a stage that the recorder 
feels how hard it is to write %vith discretion about a man 
still Ining, without doing injustice, or conveying a wrong 
imprc-ssion These were all minor flaws , they have probably 
already disappeared in the robuster atmosphere of Enghsh 
public life I have set them doivn because they give 
requisite and, I think, correct pomts of contrast, and I 
repeat that tlicse concluding notes are in no sense a final 
comprehensive estimate, but are merely the fimshing-touches 
to a picture ahead}’- hmned 

That the premature termination of Lord Curzon’s Vice- 
ro}'alty was to him a matter of poignant gnef has been 
sufficiently shoim That it was greatly regretted by his 
Smcrcign was rci'ealed b}*- a telegram from the late King 
Edward, received from ]\Iarienbad on August 22, 1905, 
and expressed in tlie following unusual terms . 

“With deep regiet I have no other alternative but to 
accept your resignation at your urgent request Most 
ivarmly do I thank you for your invaluable services to your 
Soi’^ereign and your countiy, and especially to the Indian 
Empire. Most sincerely do I hope that your health may 
improve ” 

In his speech returmng thanks for the freedom of the 
City of London, dehvered on July 20, 1904, Lord Curzon 
made his avowal of faith m the future of Bntish rule m 
India in these words . 

“It IS seventeen years since I first visited India, it is 
thirteen yeais since I first had the honour of bemg connected 
mth its adnimisti ation India was the first love, and through- 
out all that time it has been the mam love of my pohtical bfe. 
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I have given to it some of my best years Pefhaps I may be 
prmleged to give to it yet more. But no man could do this 
unless he saw before India a larger \nsion or were himself in- 
spired with a fuller hope If our Empire were to end to- 
morrow I do not think that we need be ashamed of its epitaph. 
It Avould have done its duty to India, and justified its mission 
to mankind But it is not going to end It is not a mori- 
bund organism It is still m its youth and has m it the 
\ itahty of an unexhausted purpose. I am not with the pessi- 
mists m this matter I am not one of those who think that 
e ha\ c built a mere fragile plank between the East and 
West ■which the roaring tides of Asia will presently sweep 
away I do not think that our uork is over or that it is 
drav,ing to an end On the contrarj^ as the years roll by, 
the call seems to me moie clear, the duty more imperative, 
the work more majestic, the goal more sublime 1 believe 
that ve ha\e it m our power to weld the people of India to 
a unity greater than any they have hitherto dreamed of, 
and to give them blessings beyond any that they now enjoy. 
Let no man admit the craven fear that those who have won 
India cannot hold it, or that we have only made India to 
our own or to its unmaking That is not the true reading 
of history. Tliat is not my forecast of llie future To me 
the message is carved in granite, it is heivn out of the rock 
of doom — that our work is righteous and that it shall 
endure ” 

With the quotation of tliat ringing passage from the 
noblest speech he eser made, I end the story of Lord 
Cur7on’s Indian career. He waged no wars, save the 
consLant war against laxity and sloth and indifference and 
wrong He sought no conquests, save that he sought to 
(onquer the hearts and gam tlie confidence of the Indian 
peoples He left his heart m India, although hclostthiough 
India that which was dearer to him than life itself 

♦ ♦ * ♦ « 

I cannot lay down my pen without recording a warning 
that questions arc likely to arise for settlement m connection 
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Mith tlic admmistmtion of India, more fundamental than 
nnjnnth udnch Lord Curzon was called upon to deal. They 
concern Die whole basis of the Bntish system of control I 
do not propose to discuss tliem, but only to indicate their 
cbar.Tclcr Tins book is not meant to be a foil statement 
of my own beliefs about India Such news as have been 
expressed have been for the most part incidental to the 
nnrralivc 

'J'hc first question is the reform of the Chartered High 
Courts Then condition is unsatisfactory, their methods of 
prorcduic inadequate, their system of recruitment open to 
gra\ c obicctions No institutions in India are more in need 
of searching examination at the hands of high and competent 
authorities 

'rhe second is tlic constitution and administrative system 
of the India Ofiicc, which has grown to be a vastmeubus 
saddled upon the Indian Empire It is based upon con- 
ceptions wliicli I ndia lias outgrown , it is filled wth an army 
of subordinates languidly settling the smallest details of the 
afiairs of a huge Empire, of whose real character they have 
no knowledge 

The third is the nature of the control exercised by the 
Secretary of State o\er the Governor-General m Council 
^^’■c are rapidly approacliing the parting of the ways We 
must eithci give a greater measure of independence to the 
Viceroy and Ins Council, or we must be prepared to see 
India ruled more and more from W^lutehall I am not in 
favour of w^eakening the final control of the Secietary of 
Stale and of Parliament , such a change would be to repro- 
duce, in anollier form, an unconstitutional situation somewhat 
resembling that created by the military controversy But I 
hold that the time will amve when the control must be 
exercised differently, when the fonctions of the Secretary of 
State must be more exclusively revisory m character, when 
he must concern himself chiefly with broad pnnciples of policy 
and not ivith masses of detail India must be ruled upon the 
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spot , the Empire that is controlled m detail from an office 
SIX thousand nules away wiU not permanently endure. The 
whole method by which the Secretary of State handles 
Indian finances also requires mvestigation 

It IS in view of the gravity of the third question that 1 
regard with great misgivmg the movement m favour of a 
Royal Regent for India, of which so much has been heard 
of late I have an open mmd on the subject, and am well 
aware that the appointment of a Royal Regent would be 
popular with large sections of the Indian peoples I foresee, 
however, that the immediate result would be to produce a 
large enhancement of the power and authority of the 
Secretary of State. In India the controller of the Govern- 
ment of India would be the President of the Imperial 
Council, who would have all the responsibdity of the office 
of Viceroy, and none of its prestige His position under 
such circumstances seems hkely to be an impossible one. 
The dangers which may ultimately affect the stabdity of 
British rule in India partake of the character of world- 
movements. They will never be met by the expedient of 
setting up m India a small and pale reflection of the Court 
of St James’s My 'views on this question are by no means 
final , but at present I can see little but objections to the 
proposal for a Royal Regent 

Happily no such doubts need be entertamed about the 
entire wisdom of the visit of the King-Emperor and the 
Queen-Empress In proceedmg to India at the earhest 
possible moment after his Coronation, King George has 
taken a course which his revered father would undoubtedly 
have followed had his health permitted The Crown has 
become the link to winch his subjects m every dune readily 
attach themselves , and the King’s journey symbolises the 
inauguration of a new era. It demonstrates to the whole 
world the reahty and sohdity of British rule m India, 
denvmg as it does its mam strength not from the force of 
arms, but from the loyal acquiescence of prmces and peoples 
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in the supremacy of a British monarch Never before has 
British Emperoi set foot m the Orient , no ruler of Ind 
lias ever held sway over so vast an extent of territory as Eue 
G eorge controls to-day What the Moguls tned in vam 1 
do, the people of these islands have accomphshed m fu 
measure Great Britain has bound the huge territories ( 
India for the first time into one homogeneous and majest 
vhole. owning willing allegiance to the Sovereign of th 
realm , and His Majesty goes forth lightly conscious th; 
his dread responsibilities as ruler of one-fourth of the who' 
human race can no longer be fulfilled save by movmg ou 
ard among his myriad peoples 


FINIS 
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